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The Wife That Wasn’t 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF A MODERN GIRL 
WHO HAD VIEWS OF HER OWN ABOUT MARRIAGE, AND 


WHO INSISTED ON 


GIVING THEM A TRIAL 


By Alice Rix 


‘ , YHEN Peter Brinsley Barrymore 
fell in love, it was not with the 
woman of his dream. There was 
nothing premeditated, or even meditated, 
about the affair. It rushed on Peter, cy- 
clonic. It swept him off his feet, carried 
him away, and set him down where he 
never had been before. It was an irresist- 
ible adventure, like being born. 

“ There you are—and now you can get 
on with it!” 

Love was as curt with Peter as life. In 
the similar affair with his inevitable par- 
ents, he had been lucky. The Barrymores 
were a fine, conservative pair—sound, sane, 
gentle, and good to look upon; but having 
conscientiously acquitted themselves of a 
composite Peter, they left him to it—de- 
parting this world, more or less together, 
on a last irresistible adventure of their own. 

At the age of twenty-three, in the year 
1919, Peter Barrymore wrote his first play. 


Fate, still kind to him, immediately took 
charge of it. She led the young author, 
with his play in his pocket, across the path 
of Irene Vansittart. 

Miss Vansittart, one of the world’s sweet- ~ 
hearts, had come to London from New 
York in quest of new blood. She fairly 
lapped up Peter’s. She said that “ His 
Bachelor Wife ” was the very play she was 
looking for; that Peter was too clever for 
anything; that she’d love to read his play 
over with him. She invited them both to 
breakfast with her at the Ritz. 

Peter walked on roses all the way. He 
didn’t care a hang about the breakfast. He 
ate Miss Vansittart’s dollar-apiece nec- 
tarines as thoughtlessly as he would have 
munched a penny bun. Breakfast was the 
eminence to be climbed. He glided off, 
and immediately crashed on what a famous 
actress means by reading your play over 
with you. 
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Miss Vansittart opened Peter’s, cozily, 
between them on the cleared table, pushed 
across some fat, expensive cigarettes, and 
let Peter light hers with ten thumbs. Then 
she produced a businesslike stylo from up 
her sleeve. Gripping the destructive thing 
firmly, i in a set of those superlatively taper- 
ing fingers in which beautiful Americans 
specialize, she slashed it straight across the 
neat features of “ His Bachelor Wife.” 

“ The first thing is a good title,” she said, 
without a glance at Peter. “I’ve thought 
of a great one— The Wife That Wasn’t.’ 
How do you like that? You've got to keep 
em guessing, you know. How do you like 
*The Wife That Wasn’t ’?” 

Peter made a strange noise in his throat. 

“T thought you would!” cried Miss Van- 
sittart, brightly. 

She wrote it in—“ The Wife That 
Wasn’t.” Then she laid down her pen and 
looked on Peter with nice eyes. 

“T’m so glad you'll take suggestions,” 
she said. “It’s such a help! I want to 
make one about Dodo”—the woman of 
Peter’s dream. “I think we'll cut Dodo 
right out.” 

“ Dodo! Do—do!” said Peter, inde- 
scribably affected. 

“T couldn’t do a willowy blonde,” pro- 
ceeded Miss Vansittart. “ Anyway, her 
type!” She winked cutely at Peter. 
“You’ve sure given her her right name, 
Mr. Barrymore!” 

“ Yes?” inquired Peter, very red. 

Miss Vansittart remembered that you al- 
ways have to explain things to Britishers. 

“ Extinct—dead as mutton,” she elabo- 
rated pleasantly. ‘“ There are no girls like 
that about now, Mr. Barrymore. Since the 
war—” 

“ Oh, the war!” cried Peter. 
to keep off—” 

“You can’t,” interrupted Miss Vansit- 
tart. “ Everything’s cold war brew now. 
We're all a lot of discontented old beans. 
Sorry!” she added, as Peter winced. 
“ There’s no new slang. We're discontent- 
ed old beans floating around on top. We’ve 
been seething four years, and we just can’t 
settle. ‘There’s no use showing us revert- 





“ T’ve tried 


ing to the Dodo thing. Your other girl, 
Johnny—” 

“T know!” interrupted Peter. 
only the foil for Dodo. 


beast on purpose.” 
“ You’ve made her too perfectly human 
for words,” 


“ She’s 
I’ve made her a 


replied Miss Vansittart. “ She’ll 
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appeal to ’em all right! I’m going to play 
Johnny.” 

“Oh!” cried Peter wildly. “I don’t 
want—you mustn’t! I don’t want her to 


“This platonic marriage stunt of hers,” 
pursued Miss Vansittart, calmly thumbing 
pages. “ You’ve been awfully clever with it. 
You’ve got in the tragedy, and you’ve kept 
it funny. You know, they’re going to eat 
this!” 

“ Miss Vansittart,” said Peter, choking, 
* please listen! I didn’t want to be just 
amusing. I—TI’m fearfully in earnest, you 
know! I”—he flushed boyishly — “I 
wanted to teach a sort of lesson—to show 
the mess a girl like Johnny can make of 
life with her rotten theories.” 

“So you have!” cried Miss Vansittart, 
opening her eyes. 

“ Y-yes,” stammered Peter, “ perhaps I 
have; but if you’re going to play Johnny 
sympathetically—” 

“T should worry!” observed Miss Van- 
sittart. “ One of the best parts I’ve ever 
had. Now look here, Mr. Barrymore! 
I’m sailing Wednesday week. Will you get 
to work right away?” She picked up her 
stylo. “ You’d better cut—” 

She turned pages quickly. 

“T think I’d better cut writing plays,” 
said Peter gloomily. 

Miss Vansittart looked sweetly into his 
angry, anguished face. 

“Mr. Barrymore,” she said, “it isn’t 
what you want with a first play—it’s what 
they want. Give ’em that a few times, and 
you can make ’em take anything you like 
afterward. And believe me, they don’t 
want any Jane Austen!” 

Mr. Barrymore did not immediately 
snatch his play from Miss Vansittart’s de- 
lightful fingers, because in that moment he 
was paralyzed with fury. It was the most 
important moment of his future. 


II 


IRENE VANSITTART played “ The Wife 
That Wasn’t ” and made Peter Barrymore. 
Between them, they tickled New York to 
death, with the tingling, audacious, post- 
war, up-to-the-minute modernity of the 
types Peter detested. Like the irritant in 
the annoyed oyster, his aversion worked au- 
tomatically to produce pearls. 

There was a good deal of oyster about 
Peter in those young days. The best of 
him was shut up in a shell. Like that shy 
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bivalve before it is opened, he suffered 
from emotional inexperience. 

Miss Vansittart, who was a little in love 
with him, tried her skilled hand and failed 
to get inside. 

“That boy’s a perfect fish, Jim,” she 
said, spitefully scrubbing off her make-up 
before the glass in her dressing room. “I 
believe he’s got some kind of control who 
writes his plays for him when he’s asleep!” 

Jim—at full length, Mr. James McGreg- 
or—was Miss Vansittart’s husband. This 
was not his trade. He was very much his 
own man. He owned a good deal of ex- 
pensive New York property besides his 
wife, and managed it all himself. 

He shifted his six feet and two inches of 
handsome Scottish bone and brawn about 
on Miss Vansittart’s luxurious Chesterfield 
—which he had paid for—and winked at 
his wife’s well greased scowl in the glass. 

“You get on with the control, lovins,” 
he said comfortably. “It seems to be do- 
ing the business for you, all right!” 

It was doing the business for Peter, too. 

Peter lived in New York now. He went 
on skimming the cold war brew. He forked 
out hits and winners, and the public ate 


them. His vogue was colossal—as great as 


Miss Vansittart’s own. It simply made 
Peter sulky. He was not satisfied to be 
witty and make the world smile. He want- 
ed to teach it lessons and see it squirm. 
He meant, as soon as he felt big enough, 
to make it take what he liked. He meant 
to make it take Dodo. 

Dodo was still Peter’s perfect woman. 
He had never met her in his life, for the 
very good reason that she wasn’t there. 
Her happy home was the wit-tight com- 
partment in the back of Peter’s head, where 
she browsed on callow fancy until she got 
to be a fine, full-grown female hybrid, half 
goddess and half idiot. 

Peter loved her. When he gallivanted 
amorously, it was always to return to wor- 
ship of the ideal. He saw her tall, blond, 
willowy, and so womanly that she hadn’t 
noticed the war. That is, you didn’t notice 
it about her. 

Peter meant to marry her some day. 
Meantime he boiled his pot with all-alive 
girls. 

Then fate turned up again, with her 
tongue in her cheek, and introduced him to 
Sally Morgan. 

Miss Sally Morgan was most things Mr. 
Peter Barrymore hated. She was too per- 
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fectly human for words, and her manners 
were the post-war extreme. She and her 
sister, Milly, were known as “ those mad 
Morgan twins ”—bright ornaments of Lon- 
don society’s “ Young Turk ” pa 

They had not “ done things ” in battle, 
being too young to deceive even the War 
Office, but they dashed up in plenty of time 
for the great glare, and gladly followed the 
course of upheaval. They had an assured 
position, tons of money, and no parents, 
and could be as mad as they liked. 

Milly, the other twin, was to be married 
to Talbot Strong, Peter’s best friend. Peter 
was going over to London to be Talbot’s 
best man. Sally, visiting in Washington, 
was going home in time to be Milly’s maid 
of honor. 

Would Peter, old son—so Talbot wrote 
—look out for little old Sally, coming across 
on the Mauretania? They would see each 
other on the ship. They could introduce 
themselves, and so on. 

Sally Morgan, absurdly little, as dark as 
sin, and about as willowy as a London 
sparrow, discovered these differences from 
the perfect woman to Peter’s cold eyes, 
when she was taken aboard the Mauretania 
immediately before the gangplank was 
hauled ashore. 

Mr. Barrymore, one of a rapt crowd at 
the top, saw her flying legs hit the other 
end, the exact second before it was too late. 
She hopped pertly on deck, flew to the 
side, and exchanged lusty chirps with a 
couple of hatless birds who had paced her 
over the docks. 

“ Got it!” shrilled Sally. 

“ Good old Sally!” 

“ Good-by, loves!” 

“ Good luck, Sally!” 

Could anything have been more beastly 
spectacular, I ask you? And Peter right 
in it, of course, up to the neck. 

“Aha! The worried eye!” exclaimed 
Miss Morgan, spinning a selective glance 
over the smiling deck and letting it drop on 
Peter. ‘“ Sign of the chaperon! How d’ye 
do, Mr. Barrymore?” 

“Good morning, Miss Morgan,” re- 
turned Peter, with a wooden smile. “ That 
was rather close, wasn’t it? I’d given you 
up. May I have this?” 

Sally relinquished a dressing case that 
was a bad match for the rest of her. It 
was a battered-looking crocodile, with a 
hole punched crookedly in one hollow 
cheek. Something lumpy and loose slid 
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about inside, as Peter heaved it from one 


hand to the other. 
“It’s got my cat in it,” volunteered Miss 


Morgan. “That’s it! Resigned to the 
worst, now! Oh, Mr. Barrymore, you're 
born to it!” 


She laughed out like a ring of little bells 
on a rattle. 

“ Resigned — oh, rather!” said Peter, 
falsely. “ But I say—a cat, you know! 
They'll make you send it below, Miss 
Morgan.” 

“When they find it,” replied Sally. 

Peter thought traveling a cat was the 
limit. He took an affectionate interest in 
cats, though, so he tickled a little paddy- 
paw that curled out of the air hole, and in- 
quired politely: 

“Ts it a Persian?” 

“ Half a Persian,” said Sally, “ and half 
Englishman.” 

“ Oh!” 

Peter’s voice was flat. The male cat is 
seldom lugged in. Dogs may be male, but 
cats—this must have something to do with 
true refinement. 

He planted the mixed Englishman on the 
floor of a big deck room—which Miss Mor- 
gan had to herself, a regular flower show, 
and about a ton of chocolate boxes in cost- 
ly raiment—and distantly raised his hat. 

“Oh, come in!” cried Sally hospitably. 

She swept a pyramid of long-stemmed 
American Beauties off the settee, dropped 
on it, crossed her delectable legs, and patted 
the cushions beside her. 

Peter would stand, thanks. He leaned 
his big shoulders in the doorway and looked 
in on Sally in her bower. She was rather 
pretty, if you liked these little, dark girls— 
which he didn’t. Funny-colored eyes, like 
olives. Lots of eyelashes, and all that. 
Jolly well turned out. Not his style a bit; 
and simply rotten form. 

Sally, who hadn’t a scrap of self-con- 
sciousness, lifted the funny-colored eyes to 
the Irish blue of the critic’s in the doorway. 
Frightfully good-looking man, she instantly 
decided. Big enough for two. Thought no 
end of himself. Needed a good shaking up. 
Didn’t like ser. 

** Americans are such dears!” she sighed, 
burying her nose in the Beauties. “I per- 
fectly hated leaving Washington. I would 


have lived on and on there, for years; but 
of course Milly’s—” She caught her breath 
sharply. 
eyes filled with tears. 


“This awful business!” Her 
“T can’t help it,” 
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she said, looking through them anxiously 
at Peter. “I’m so worried about it!” 

“ Worried!” echoed Peter. “ About your 
sister’s marriage?” He flushed. “ Strong 
is one of the finest, straightest—” 

“ Oh, a darling!” cried Sally. “I don’t 
mean that way; and they simply adore each 
other. That’s the worrying part. They’re 
risking such a lot, going off the deep end 
blind!” 

Peter stared. 

“ People always do risk botching mar- 
riage, don’t they?” Miss Morgan went on 
illuminatingly. ‘“ They wouldn’t dream of 
taking up any other career without training 
for it; but everybody seems to think they 
can play marriage wild.” 

Training for it! Training for marriage! 
Experimental domesticity! Housekeeping- 
together-on-approval sort of thing! She 
must have some beastly theory, and in an- 
other minute they would probably be wal- 
lowing in it! 

A lump of ice coursed down Peter’s spine. 

Get her off it—guy the whole business! He 
threw in the clutch and shot ahead, skid- 
ding around the dangerous corner at crazy 
speed. 
“ Ha, ha! That wouldn’t do, you know, 
training ’em! You’d be queering all the 
excitement—turning the old gambling game 
into straight cricket. Mustn’t do that, you 
know! Mustn’t spoil sport. They wouldn’t 
stand for it. Bet, if you put it to the 
vote, you’d have ’em all coming in again 
on the dear old lottery ticket, what? Must 
have the excitement, you know! Sporting 
idea—catch your wife wild, train her your- 
self, what? Ha, ha!” 

“ Haw, haw!” returned Miss Morgan. 
She stuck the big amber blob that dangled 
from her chain into one olive-colored eye, 
drooped the lid over the other, and gazed 
vacantly at Mr. Barrymore. “ Haw, haw!” 

Peter affected to be concentrating on his 
wrist watch. 

* A little too early for lunch,” he mur- 
mured absently. 

Sally rang out all her little bells. 

“Let’s have a go at tennis or some- 
thing,” she cried, jumping up. “ Wait for 
me on deck, Mr. Barrymore. I'll get into 
- Burrs and lick you at anything you 

ike!” 

On deck, Mr. Barrymore leaned over the 
Mauretania’s rail and cursed his luck. 

Jane Burrs—that’s what old Talbot had 
let him in for! Got to prance ’em about. 
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Got this beastly girl hung around his neck 
for six days. Got to stick her haw-hawing 
about for six days. Have propeller trouble, 
probably, to string it out. Jane — Peter 
groaned feebly and went limp against the 
rail. 

“ Try a lemon,” said Miss Morgan, lean- 
ing her arms on the rail beside him and 
looking at him solicitously. ‘“ Puts you on 
your legs no end.” 

The arms were loosely covered by the 
sleeves of a white wool sweater. Her little 
head was bare. Bobbed? No, satin 
smooth—hair brushed straight back from 
swallow’s-wing eyebrows — black as fresh 
soot. 

Her eyes, golden in the sunlight, -were 
ringed with liquid black— warm pools, 
sweetly shadowed by her long eyelashes. 
Her sun-kissed skin was golden, too. She 
had a straight little nose, a curly little 
mouth, teeth like little grains of rice. 

Pretty, rather? Oh, quite so—quite! 

‘ Something flapped reassuringly against 
Mr. Barrymore’s legs. His eyes adven- 
tured hopefully, and saw white serge pleats, 
crisply tailored, irreproachably feminine, as 
smart as paint. : 

II 


Miss SALLy MorcaNn was always as 
smart as paint. She geared well for all oc- 
casions. She wore sporty little woollies, 
incomparable little coats, amusing little 
hats, frank little swimming suits, intriguing 
little evening things. Everything was put 
on right. She was always sleek perfection. 

Mr. Barrymore’s theater-trained eye ap- 
proved this sort of thing. He took gloomy 
pride in piloting it about; gloomy pleasure 
in playing against a girl who wasn’t a duf- 
fer at things; gloomy satisfaction in part- 
nering her—when he got the chance. 

For Sally kept the rest of her threat. 
She licked Peter at anything he liked. She 
licked nearly everybody else at nearly 
everything. 

Miss Morgan believed in training. She 
didn’t believe in playing wild. She was in- 
vincible. She was irresistible. She swam 
like a brook trout, danced like a flickering 
flame, sang like a young boy, played bridge 
like an old fiend, talked like a swift, bright 
stream, and flirted like a kitten with its 
first mouse. 

She put it over all the girls on the Mau- 
retania. ‘That odd dark beauty of hers, 
which wasn’t Peter’s style, seemed to be 
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good enough for every other man on the 
boat 


Pushing lot of bounders! There was al- 
ways one or another of them crowding 
around, anxious to lighten Mr. Barrymore’s 
six days’ burden. In fact, they butted in 
so persistently on this business of looking 
out for little old Sally—for old Talbot’s 
sake—that Peter had to hustle when he 
wanted his innings. 

Inevitably, the thing got stimulating. 
The irresistible adventure was under way. 
Behold Peter tugging at an oar, like a slave 
at the galley; pulling against him, the whole 
crew of rival males; those hoary old slave 
drivers, moon, ocean, and propinquity, lay- 
ing on the whip; and Sally Morgan, head 
over ears in love with him, shaking Peter 
up smartly. 

Oh, Sally, Sally Morgan! Slipping 
through the swimming pool with some other 
whale floundering after you! Floating over 
the ballroom floor in some other rotter’s 
arms! Sitting off in corners, closely barri- 
caded in by some other beast! Honey pot, 
all in the pale moonlight, with some other 
verminous insect wasping around your 
ears! You Sally! Sweet as sugar candy, 
slippery as an eel! The girl whom he, 
Peter Barrymore, was supposed to be look- 
ing after on this ship—hang it all! 

Before he knew where he was, Peter was 
fighting savagely, with his back to the wall, 
to get an hour of Miss Sally Morgan’s 
companionship to himself. The next thing 
he knew, he wanted it all for life. 

The shaking up that Peter got did him 
all the good in the world. It jolted the 
prig clean out of him for life. It loosed 
the bars of the cage in the back of his head, 
and tumbled out Dodo dead as mutton. 
That perfect woman went over the side, 
with a weight of concrete sentimentality 
and pig-iron prejudices tied to her willowy, 
blond heels, and sank without a splash. 

Peter forgot the stodgy stuff his dream 
was made of. He kissed reality, and lo, 
it was little and dark and not perfect at all 
—full of young candors, guileless indiscre- 
tions, and gay, inexperienced darings. 
These, as Peter discovered—and it was the 
most important discovery he had ever made 
as a man and a dramatist—were only 
bright, empty bubbles, rising to the surface 
from that well of innocent sweetness that 
was Sally’s heart, and reflecting mad harle- 
quin colors, the signs of her times. Strange 
times, these—when life hurried into motley 
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to hide the scars of death, and called all 
youth—foolish age, too—to help her to 
make carnival. 

It was also a rather touching discovery, 
which taught Peter to be gentle and patient 
with Sally when she nearly broke his heart. 

“You'll marry me at once, won’t you, 
darling?” said Peter. “I can’t possibly 
leave you. When I go back to New York, 
I must take you with me. You won’t send 
me off alone, Sally? You'll marry me at 
once, won’t you?” 

“Oh, Peter, no!” cried Sally. “I love 
you frightfully, but I can’t marry you—” 

“ Darling!” 

“Not like that — not till I’ve trained. 
No— listen, Peter! You wouldn’t listen 
that first day.” 

“ It didn’t matter then,” Peter blundered 
in, “ and it can’t now, darling. I want you 
as you are!” 

“ That’s just it!” cried Sally eagerly. 
“ People don’t stop as they are, when they 
marry. Something—I don’t know what it 
is—gets them. They seem to stop living. 
They just go on together—the ones that do 
go on—getting deader and deader. Some 
of them are jolly enough, but not beautiful, 
as they were at first. The others ”—she 
spread her hands expressively—‘ don’t go 
on at all.” 

“ Darling,” said Peter, troubled, “ don’t 
speak as if there wasn’t any happiness in 
marriage!” 

“ There’s a big mistake in it,” answered 
Sally. “It ought to stay happy, but it 
doesn’t. I think people ought to find out 
what’s wrong with it before they marry, 
and—”’ 

“ But,” interrupted Peter, “how can 
they, if it only happens afterward?” 

“Study it out!” cried Sally eagerly. 
“That’s my idea—study other people’s 
marriages, and find out what goes wrong. 
It’s always easier to see mistakes when 
you’re only looking on, but nobody ever 
thinks of doing it. They just rush off and 
marry and make their own.” 

“T guess they would anyhow,” remarked 
Peter. ‘“ We only learn from experience, 
darling.” 

“ Would you give the star part in one of 
your plays to a girl who had never trained 
for the stage, and say all she needed was 
that first experience?” asked Sally 
shrewdly. 

“ Oh, I say, darling! That’s a regular 
knockout!” laughed Peter. 
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“ And that’s only playing at life,” said 
Sally. “ No, Peter—I’m going to live with 
Milly and Talbot for a year first, and just 
turn them inside out. I wish they weren’t 
going it blind! I shall have to talk to 
Milly.” 

“ Look here, darling!” Peter took her in 
his arms. “ You don’t know it, but you’re 
talking the most awful drivel. Marriage 
isn’t a profession—it’s love, it’s life. You 
can’t learn that on the outside, and I’m 
sure you can’t teach it. You leave your 
sister to Strong. I bet he’ll make her hap- 
py. If I can’t make you happy, Sally, I 
want to chuck living. Don’t you trust me, 
darling?” 

“Oh, Peter, angel!” cried Sally, clinging 
to him. “It isn’t you, or us, at all. I’m 
afraid of this thing that gets people. I 
don’t want it to get us. I want to know 
what it is. I’d rather not marry you at all. 
Don’t ask me, Peter, unless you’ll let me 
try first! I should be miserable.” She 
burst into tears. ‘“ I should make you mis- 
erable. I should always be thinking about 
it and dreading it.” She sobbed. “I 
should always be afraid!” 

Peter held her tenderly. Her little head, 
so dear, so set on this preposterous notion, 
lay against his heart heavy with young 
love’s first disappointment. He could think 
of nothing to say to her. Afraid! 

Saddened and silent, he looked out over 
the ocean, spreading a broad sheet of black 
lacker, sumptuously silvered by the lavish 
moon. The sounds of life about them were 
wholly stilled, as sometimes mysteriously 
happens in the night, at sea, as if the fin- 
ger of enchantment touched the ship in 
passing. There was only the deep throb of 
its great heart beneath them, the sigh of 
waters rushing away from its sides. 

It seemed to Peter’s fancy that he and 
Sally were alone in the night, borne swiftiy 
through the silence, over mysterious waters, 
toward the uncharted shore of destiny. 
What awaited them there? 

He bent his stalwart shoulders and kissed 
her protectingly. 

IV 


Or course, old Talbot had known all 
about this Sally and Peter business. In- 
deed, he had planned the whole thing. 
Now that he had brought it off, they would 
line up four abreast. “ Double—double— 
Peter, old son! What? Jolly old partie 
carrée!” 
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Milly cried and kissed everybody. 

“ Of course, Sally dear, we’ll be married 
together and have everything just alike!” 

Sally dear wouldn’t hear of it. Peter, 
old son, said it was up to Sally. There it 
stood. 

Presently the fuss was fairly on for 
Milly’s wedding, and nobody had time to 
bother about Sally’s. 

When it was over, Peter took Sally into 
Bond Street to buy her ring. He mixed 
her up in a tray of pearls, sneaked off, and 
bought a ring on his own. It was a plain 
gold one. Peter hoped, and nearly be- 
lieved, that it would come in useful before 
he left London. 

This smart idea was put into his head by 
a friend at court— Aunt Sarah Morgan, 
spinster. 

Aunt Sarah’s exhilarating mission on 
earth had been to bring up the twins. She 
came into the world fifty years ahead of 
them, and what she didn’t know about it, 
and about them, you could roll around on 
the point of a tin tack. 

Aunt Sarah was wise as the serpent, ten- 
der as the dove. She was a Quaker to boot. 
She camouflaged her scales in doves’ plum- 


age, and used her gentle “thee’s” and 
“ thou’s ” like smoke screens, so that you 
never saw danger until you were hit and 
sunk. 

She got Peter’s trouble out of his heart— 
which was bursting with it—as easily as 
she would have taken a pin out of a fat 


pincushion. When he had told her the 
whole story, she stayed him with flagons, 
comforted him with apples, and turned the 
thing over and over in her head. 

“ Peter,” she said, finally and firmly, 
“thee must marry Sally before thee goes.” 

“ Marry her and leave her?” cried Peter, 
bouncing nearly out of his skin. 

“ Marry her and make sure of her,” re- 
plied Aunt Sarah. “ Sally’s fey. She turns 
all her notions into principles. There’s 
nothing so dangerous as principles, Peter. 
They’ve made more mischief in the world 
than all its sins put together. Here’s Sally 
going to live with Milly and Talbot, to 
study their mistakes. The first year of 
marriage is made up of mistakes. Milly’s 
easy-going, but Sally isn’t. She'll likely 
see enough to discourage her with marriage 
altogether.” 

“Oh!” groaned Peter. 

“Sally has no great opinion of herself,” 
continued Aunt Sarah, patting his hand. 
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“ She'll think that maybe she wouldn’t 
make a good wife. Thee must shut that 
door on her, Peter. Thee must get her to 
marry.” 

“ But how?” cried Peter desperately. 

“Lord, Peter!” said Aunt Sarah, treat- 
ing him to an unquakerlike wink. “ How 
should I know? No man ever asked me to 
wed. Thee must be artful.” 

“T don’t know how,” answered Peter in- 
genuously. “I’d have to play straight.” 

Aunt Sarah pulled his head down and 
kissed him. 

“ Go thy own road, Peter,” she said. “I 
think maybe thee’ve chosen the best in the 
world!” 

Peter played straight. He asked Sally to 
marry him before he went back, alone, to 
New York. He put it in his own unsenti- 
mental fashion. 

“You'll be training just the same, dar- 
ling, and it would be so fearfully bucking 
for me!” 

Sally considered this attractive crumb 
with her head on one side. It looked safe. 
It looked like the sort of cake you can both 
eat and have. She came down off the top 
branch and hopped all around it. She end- 
ed by picking it up and hopping off to the 
Registry Office with Peter. 

They were married a week and a day 
before Peter sailed. They flew to Paris for 
their brief honeymoon, and fired off a cable 
to the Talbot Strongs that shocked them 
out of theirs. 

Up to the last hour Peter hoped that 
Sally would change her mind and go with 
him. Sally’s mind was more than ever set 
on training to make Peter happy. She be- 
gan by sending him off alone. 


V 


Tue Talbot Strongs returned to London 
and went into the house they had furnished 
for themselves, in Ealing. They were de- 
lighted and mystified to find Mrs. Peter 
Brinsley Barrymore living in it. y 

“T thought I was an invited guest,” said 
Sally, laughing at them. 

“ But—Peter!” cried Milly, burning up 
= curiosity. “ Why didn’t you go with 

im?” 

“ Because I stayed here,” said Sally. 

She flung herself passionately into her 
task of watching. She did not find it in 
the least absorbing. She spent most of her 
time in missing Peter, and most of the rest 
of it in envying Milly. Nothing at all hap- 
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pened to the Talbot Strongs. Nothing got 
them. They persistently didn’t stop living. 
They were as alive as two eels. 

By the end of three months, Sally was 
bored stiff with her philosophy of marriage. 
She took to moping for Peter. Milly, 
snubbed once, let her alone. Talbot good- 
naturedly tried to cheer her up. 

He went out, one evening, to look for 
her in the garden. 

“ Where’s the merry widow to-night?” 

She was sitting under the willow, weep- 
ing profusely. 

Talbot sat down beside her on a garden 
bench, put his arm around her, and let her 
cry it out on his shoulder. 

“ Now, kiddy, let’s have it,” he said, in 
the masterful manner of men. “ What ‘did 
you want to send old Peter off alone for? 
What’s the great idea?” 

Aching for sympathy, Sally gave it up. 
Mr. Strong seemed to have difficulty in tak- 
ing it in. He stared rudely. He removed 
the brotherly arm and stared harder. He 
suddenly guffawed, rolled about on his end 
of the bench, kicked his legs, shook his 
arms over his head—gave himself up, alto- 
gether, to gay convulsions. Presently he 
asked in a broken voice: 

“How about old Peter’s training? Is 
he farming some newlyweds in little old 
New York?” 

Sally, speechless with indignation, failed 
to enlighten him. Besides, she had never 
thought about Peter’s training. 

“ Bet you they’ve patented a brand-new 
system of making married mistakes over 
there!” howled Talbot. “ Great on invent- 
ing things, those Yanks! Bet you they'll 
put old Peter on to a whole lot of up-to- 
date wheezes!” 

“ Oh, stop yelping!” cried Sally, furious 
with him. “I’m sorry now I told you.” 

“Lord, J’m not!” roared Talbot, going 
off again. “ Here!” He sobered suddenly. 
“ Have you said anything to Milly about 
this spying business?” 

Sally shook her head. 

“Then don’t.” 

“ Then I oughtn’t to have told you,” ob- 
jected Sally. 

“ Oh, I’m all right,” replied Talbot. “TI 
think it’s damned funny. Perhaps Milly 
wouldn’t.” 

“Are you going to keep things from 
Milly?” demanded Sally, waking up. 

“You can bet your life!” replied Mr. 
Strong firmly. 
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“Oh! Oh!” cried Sally breathlessly. 
= —" that be one mistake to begin 
wi ?” 

“ That’s for you to find out,” answered 
her brother-in-law, grinning. ‘“‘ You’re here 
to spot em. Mind you keep Milly out of 
it, though — understand? Or you'll find 
yourself packed up with your jolly old peri- 
scope, addressed to Peter.” 

An intriguing parcel, decorated with 
American stamps, arrived for Mrs. Peter 
Brinsley Barrymore by the late post. Mil- 
ly’s eye ravened on it. Mrs. Barrymore 
tucked it, unopened, under her arm and 
marched off with it to her own room. 

“T believe they had an awful row,” con- 
fided Mrs. Strong to her husband, as the 
door closed on Sally. ‘“She’s so funny 
“ Peter. I wonder what he sent her!” 

“ Divorce papers, probably,” suggested 
Talbot. . giles. 

He suddenly and uproariously laughed. 

“ T’ve heard you make better ones, Tal- 
bot,” remarked his wife coldly. 

In her own room, Sally eagerly tore the 
wrapper from a slender book in white vel- 
lum, discreetly lettered “ Three Plays by 
Peter Brinsley Barrymore.” It was dedi- 
cated “ to my wife.” The frontispiece was 
an arresting portrait of Irene Vansittart as 
Johnny. 

Sally read late. She liked “ The Wife 
That Wasn’t ” best of the three plays. She 
read it twice, and the third act three times. 
In this act Johnny tries one of her “ rotten 
theories ” on marriage, and begins to make 
a mess of life. Like Miss Vansittart, Sally 
felt Johnny’s “ appeal.” Her eyes were wet 
when she tucked the book under her head 
and switched off the light over it. In five 
minutes she was sweetly asleep. 

The moon shone on Sally’s pillow. Out 
from under it crept the poltergeist of “ The 
Wife That Wasn’t,” and skipped into the 
brain of the wife that was. 


VI 


By the end of another three months a 
mysterious something began to get the Tal- 
bot Strongs. It stole on them as insidious- 
ly as sleep. Sally, with her spyglass, never 
saw its stealthy approach. 

Lo, it was there! The dew was gone 
from the rose, the bloom from the peach, 
the gilt from the gingerbread. Custom 
came to stale delight. Love’s miracle was 
explained. The wonder went out of their 
eyes. 
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Sally was stunned by her failure, and 
stupefied by the doomed pair’s fatuous con- 
tent. They didn’t seem to miss anything. 
They didn’t realize that they had begun to 
stop living. They were careless, unafraid, 
lazy about it. 

The Talbot Strongs were just that about 
everything. They were not deep young 
people—not eager, ardent, bitten with the 
curiosity of life, like Sally. They were an 
easy-going, sweet-tempered, indolent-na- 
tured young pair—easy to get. 

If Sally had not been without personal 
vanity, as she was without self-conscious- 
ness, she would have snatched comfort 
from the fact. In the vivid girlhood of the 
mad Morgan twins, it was Sally who led, 
Milly who followed. Talbot had merely 
revolved around Milly. 

This had kept all three whirling at the 
top of life, where Sally had to be, to 
breathe. The other two, released by mar- 
riage from the Sally vortex, followed their 
mutual inclination and sank resistlessly to 
the bottom. They were as comfortable 
there as stones. 

Talbot was as Peter described him—one 
of the straightest chaps in the world. His 
brains were in his business. He never read 
anything but his newspaper, which formed 
his opinions. A merry humor served him 
for wit, a joyous flood of slang furnished 
him with conversation. 

Milly had no brains to speak of. She 
never read at all. Her thoughts, diverted 
from breathless pursuit of Sally’s, gravitat- 
ed on things to wear, things to buy, things 
that Talbot would like to eat. 

They had never had much to say to each 
other. Milly was a sweet thing. Talbot 
was a darling. They loved each other. 
They still used these well-worn phrases at 
widening intervals. They had been digest- 
ed, assimilated, incorporated in marriage. 

Winter came. Town was not alluring at 
a journey’s end, with a homeward journey 
in prospect. Milly hated cold and wet like 
a cat. The house at Ealing was as com- 
fortable as wealth and luxurious tastes 
could make it. 

Dances? Clubs? Concerts? Shows? 
Restaurants? The latest craze? 

“ Oh, let Sally go! I’d rather stay home 
—wouldn’t you, Talbot?” 

“ Me for the jolly old blazing log!” 

They stayed. They sat. They smiled. 
They scarcely spoke. They yawned their 


heads off. They went to bed. 
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Sally got Milly alone over it. 

“ Milly,” she began abruptly, “ what do 
you really think about marriage?” 

Milly gaped at her. 

“IT mean,” explained Sally, “do you 
think it’s—well, all right?” she ended 
rather feebly. 

“ What a question!” cried Milly. “ Why, 
look at us!” 

This was too much. 

“ That’s just what I mean,” said Sally 
recklessly. “ I mean, what do you get out 
of life?” 

“ Life?” echoed Milly, as if she’d never 
heard of it. Her face cleared. “ Oh, when 
you’re married, you don’t think about that 
sort of thing, Sally.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” cried Sally. “ You 

I do, 


don’t? Well, then, you ought to. 
and I’m married.” 

“ Oh, married!” laughed Milly. “ What 
do you know about being married? Wait 
o you and Peter have really got each 
other!” 


“Got each other ”—fatal words! Ter- 
rible, blinding white light! Look—there 
it is—the stealthy, creeping thing! Now 


you know! You marry. You get each 
other. You change. You turn to stone, 
You stop living. Pe 

“What are you staring at?” demanded. ~ 
Milly. ; 
Sally ran out of the room. 


VII 


It was the first week in December, and 
it was snowing hard. Sally hurried into 
her hat and furs. She must get out of the 
house, away from the declared presence of 
the thing that terrified her. She couldn’t 
breathe near it. 

She and Peter were married. What were 
they going to do about it? The thing 
would be after them. They couldn’t es- 
cape it. Love didn’t help. Training didn’t 
help. Peter was wrong. She was wrong. 
Marriage was wrong! 

The shops glittered with Christmas 
wares. The streets were full of Christmas 
shoppers, with faces gay or sad, and voices 
metry or grave. 

“ Married, unmarried—unmarried, mar- 
ried!” whispered Sally, passing. 

“Hello! Here’s luck!” boomed Talbot, 
coming up behind her in Oxford Street. 
“ Come and buy Milly’s present.” 

“‘ What are you going to give her?” asked 
Sally listlessly. 
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“Lord! That’s what I’ve got you for,” 
answered Talbot. “I never know what 
she wants.” 

Sally smiled wryly. 

“ Milly wants a gold bag,” she informed 
im. 
“ Right, oh! Here we are, then.” 

Talbot turned her into Bond Street, and 
stopped before the first jeweler’s shop. 

“You pick it out, kiddy—best they’ve 
got, you know. I want to get some 
smokes.” 

Sally saw him outside, smoking, and 
waiting for her. She beckoned. Talbot 
good-naturedly tossed away his cigarette 
and came into the shop. He approved 
Sally’s choice carelessly, and carelessly paid 
the exorbitant price. 

“ You take it,” he said to her. “ I’ve got 
to go up north to-morrow, worse luck! 
*Fraid I'll be held up over Christmas. You 
give it to Milly if I’m not on deck—my 
love, you know, and all that.” 

He was gone when Sally came down in 
the morning. Milly’s eyes were red. So 
were Sally’s. 

“ Why on earth didn’t you go with Tal- 
bot, then?” Mrs. Barrymore asked tartly. 


“ Why didn’t you go with your own hus- 
band?” retorted Mrs. Strong, and dissolved 
in tears. 

After breakfast Milly began writing to 
her lost love. For six days she lived for the 
postman’s knock. She was sad, sulky, in- 


sufferable. She treated Sally as if the 
whole thing was her fault. 

Sally was so intrigued that she forgot to 
shudder over her own fate. 

On the morning of the seventh day, Mrs. 
Strong’s face appeared like a halo above 
the teapot. 

“ Talbot’s coming home to-night!” she 
announced pompously. 

She took the car out, and brought it 
back laden with flowers and rare food. She 
decorated the festal board as for a king. 
She decorated herself in the best clothes 
she had. 

When Talbot arrived, she flung herself 
out of the front door, and cast herself on 
her husband’s neck before the whole street. 
She led him victoriously into the house by 
the hand. 

Talbot was worse. He behaved like a 
glorified ass. They babbled together like 
a pair of running brooks. They bubbled 
with foolish laughter. They got all the old 
endearments out of mothballs. They re- 
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discovered each other’s superlative charm. 
They snubbed Sally. 

She was the only one who yawned. She 
left them gloating over each other at mid- 
night. Extraordinary! Amazing!  In- 
credible! Seven days apart, and love re- 
born! A week without each other, and 
they lived again! 

Sally stopped with her foot in the air, on 
her way upstairs. Something sung in her 
head: 

“If we didn’t see each other so much, 
we should want to see each other more. I 
don’t care whether you come home to din- 
a4 or not, because I know you always 
will.” 

It was a speech of Joknny’s, in the third 
act of “ The Wife That Wasn’t.” 

In her own room, hunched on the couch, 
before the fire, Sally stared into the glow- 
ing coals and saw Johnny’s way. It was a 
wonderfully seductive idea. She had been 
so much intrigued by Johnny that she had 
never thought of her way as a thing apart 
—a great, free highway that any one—she 
and Peter—could travel joyously. 

Enchanting! Entrancing! She in her 
jewel of a flat, Peter in his jolly bachelor 
rooms! Coming, going, free! Visiting 
each other, meeting, parting! Delicious 
raptures, delicious regrets! Friends, inter- 
ests, experiences to compare, as well as to 
share. Always longing for each other from 
beckoning shores. Crossing, whenever they 
wished to meet, on the beautiful bridge of 
romance. 

Johnny had fallen off the bridge into 
deep waters. Poor, weak Johnny! Silly, 
jealous husband! Of course, there was 
another man. 

But Sally and Peter! Oh, for them the 
everlasting bridge of delight, the unending 
courtship, the eternal honeymoon! 

Sally packed for New York. She tore up 
her cable to Peter. She would surprise 


him! 
VIII 


WHEN Peter arrived in New York, Miss 
Vansittart and her husband, James Mc- 
Gregor, were waiting to welcome him at the 
docks. They were three fast friends and 
partners. Peter was now half owner with 
McGregor in the Galaxy Theater. He was 
like a brother to Irene. He and McGregor 
could bet on each other. 

“ Where is she?” panted Irene. “ What 
have you done with her?” 











“Lent her to her sister,” replied Peter, 
smiling, chill and bright as a frosty morn. 

McGregor made no comment. He 
whirled them away to his canty hearth to 
breakfast. He slanged Peter, shut up his 
wife, talked thirteen to the dozen, and saw 
Peter out of the door, with his bride still 
imperfectly explained. 

“Why didn’t you let me talk to Peter?” 
demanded Irene. “I believe you didn’t in- 
tend to!” 

“ That’s about the size of it, lovins,” re- 
plied McGregor, pinching her ear. 

“Well, if I don’t find out something 
about her, I shall simply go crazy!” cried 
his wife crossly. “I suppose you won't 
care about that!” 

“* Not a bit,” said McGregor contentedly. 
“T’ll dote on ye just the same when ye’re 
mad.” 

The production of Peter’s new play pro- 
vided temporary support for Miss Vansit- 
tart’s tottering reason. Everybody con- 
cerned was immediately too busy to think 
about Peter’s missing wife. Peter himself 
couldn’t think about her all the time. 

Nor could he ever entirely forget her. 
Running beneath the crowded hours, like a 
deep subterranean stream, was the con- 
sciousness of Sally—the sweetness, the 
warmth, the mystery, the cruelty of her. 

The fury of work drove down from his 
brain an aching hunger that belittled alike 
the victorious joy of marriage and the 
poignant anguish of parting. When influ- 
enza put him out of work for three weeks, 
the deep stream rose to flood. Doctor and 
nurse read its tides in the persistent, recur- 
rent peak on Peter’s fever chart. McGreg- 
or’s agate eye bored straight to the source 
of the trouble. 

McGregor kicked influenza out of his 
way. He never burdened himself with any- 
thing he didn’t want. He came daily to sit 
by Peter’s uneasy couch. He got silently 
busy with him. He mysteriously per- 
formed for him those masculine rites known 
as bucking a man up, bracing him, getting 
him on his feet, steadying him, jollying him 
along, giving him a leg up, keeping him go- 
ing, seeing him through. 

Fate, still amused by Peter, rewarded 
McGregor by making him the messenger 
of glad tidings. 

“ Wireless for you, Peter,” he said, toss- 
ing it over, as Peter, scraggy but fit as a 
fiddle, ambled into the office one morning, 
a week before the great night. 
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Peter fell on it. The message was dated 
from the Majestic, and contained six 
words: 


Come and get me—love.—SALty. 


Oh, shining world! 

Mr. Barrymore fancied himself normal, 
even nonchalant, as he rolled a frenzied 
eye and cawed forth huskily: 

“From my wife, Mac. Expecting her 
on the Majestic this morning!” 

Immediately he flew away on the wings 
of love. 

“ Pr-raise God!” said McGregor loudly. 

The office page got up instantly, pre- 
pared to do-any unexpected thing, as per 
training. McGregor pushed the boy out 
of his way, shut himself up in the telephone 
box, and communed with his wife. 

When Sally, straining her sweet eyes 
from the Majestic’s deck, caught the first 
glimpse of her Peter, she forgot the very 
existence on earth of a slender, dark, ele- 
gantly foreign young man who for five 
minutes had been talking into her perfectly 
deaf ears. As Peter was putting her ten- 
derly into his car, however, the same plain- 
tive, musical voice reminded her of Senor 
Enrique José de Amalgro. 

Sally whirled guiltily on the running 


“ Oh, there you are, Henry! Peter, this 
is Mr. de Amalgro, of the Spanish Em- 
bassy—used to be. He came over on the 
Majestic. We used to know each other in 
Washington.” 

Peter took Mr. de Amalgro’s slender, 
coffee-colored fingers in a crunching grip, 
and prepared to forget him. De Amalgro 
stood firmly between Peter and his car, 
and followed the acquaintance up. 

Following was the serious business of 
Enrique Jusé’s life. He followed the pretty 
woman. If the pretty woman happened to 
be married, he followed arm in arm with 
her husband. 

He thought Sally Barrymore the pret- 
tiest woman he had ever seen. He had 
been ardently smitten with Sally Morgan, 
and he was enchanted to meet her again on 
the Majestic. He was surprised, but not 
discouraged, to learn of her marriage. He 
was “ going into something ” in New York. 
New York was going to be the pretty Mrs. 
Barrymore’s home for some time. Good! 
In fact, perfect! 

De Amalgro was young, handsome, wit- 
ty, well born, accomplished, charming, and 
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quite unconsciously corrupt. Like most 
Iberians, he greatly admired and greatly 
failed to understand English and American 
women. He found them deliciously pro- 
vocative of the passions of men, and be- 
lieved them consciously so. In their unshy 
attitude toward all-conquering males he 
saw the invitation from sex to sex. 
Enrique José could not conceive of such 
a thing as sex unconsciousness. It could 
not be hammered into his head. Witness 
the carefully hushed up affair in Washing- 
ton that cost him a front tooth and his 
secretaryship at the Spanish Embassy. It 
was so well hushed up that Sally, though 
on the spot, had never heard of it. 
Amalgro had enjoyed many successes. 
He accounted easily for failures. “ Look 
for another man” was his motto in such 
cases. 
He instantly saw the shadow of another 
man when he learned, in careless converse, 
that Sally had been living in London for 
seven months without her husband. He 
saw it agreeably fading away, since she was 
now rejoining Peter in New York. He saw 
himself delightfully installed as the tenant 
of Sally’s heart to let. 


On the Majestic, on the way over, he 
devoted himself only to preliminaries. En- 
rique’s taste was epicurean. He enjoyed 
a leisurely dinner on his way to a delicious 
dessert. 

Sally was used to Henry’s devotion. He 
had followed decorously at her well chape- 


roned heels in Washington. He followed 
her decorously now. Her marriage didn’t 
concern him one way or the other. 

She had always liked Henry. She 
thought he was inclined to be sloppy. He 
wanted to paw and slobber over your hand, 
like most funny foreigners. They didn’t 
mean anything—you just laughed at them. 

Sally laughed at Henry—laughed into his 
beautiful, languorous eyes—laughed at his 
sentimental sighs and speeches. 

“Don’t be sloppy, Henry!” 

She took it all fearlessly, and thought 
it quite harmless. She took him as her old 
friend, Henry—part of her beloved Wash- 
ington, where she had had the time of her 
life. 

“We don’t know where we live yet, do 
we, Peter?” she cried gayly, from the car; 
“but we'll let you know, Henry. I'll write 
to you. At the Lotos Club? Right, oh! 
Good-by!” 

Peter proudly tucked her in. 
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“ We'll go to the Knickerbocker, darling, 
until the play gets running. Then we'll 
find a flat.” 

“No, Peter—home with you!” said Sal- 
ly, blissfully snuggling down. 

It was begun! She was going to visit 
Peter in his jolly bachelor rooms! © She 
wouldn’t say anything about her plan yet— 
not till the play got running. 


IX 


Mrs. PETER made a great hit with the 
McGregors. They opened their warm 
hearts wide to her, and called her “ Sally ” 
at once. They found time, even in that 
last tremendous week, to play with the cun- 
ning little wife of the beloved Peter. 

Sally adored them both. She took to the 
theater as a cat takes to cream. She flut- 
tered, a vivid, joyous butterfly, all about 
the busy hive. 

When the great night came, she sat, ra- 
diantly lovely, radiantly happy, behind the 
curtain of Peter’s box. She held his hand 
in hers. She nearly died of pure joy when 
success flung out her banner from the stage, 
and the house rocked and roared with 
laughter and applause. 

“ Author! Author!” 

That was her Peter! Sally watched him 
from the box, when he walked on to make 
his speech, and fell back in tears to wait 
for him to come to her after it. 

She did not hear a discreet tap at the 
door; and when Amalgro entered the box, 
confidently smiling, it hurt her like a blow 
to see any one, just then, but Peter. She 
sprang to her feet, quivering. 

“Go away, Henry! My husband will 
be here in a minute!” 

Henry comprehended perfectly. The big 
husband of the pretty woman was of a jeal- 
ous nature. He retired discreetly, confi- 
dently smiling still. 


On the eve of the glad New Year, Sally 
unfolded her plan for separate establish- 
ments. Peter was furiously angry. He 
was outraged. He was deeply humiliated. 
He was horrified. He was broken-hearted. 
He was almost out of his mind. 

He interrupted, protested, swore like a 
pirate. He would be dead and damned 
first. He’d never heard of such a mad, 
monstrous arrangement in his life. 

“Why, Peter!” cried Sally, in tears. 
“When it was your own idea!” 

“What?” shouted Peter. 














“T told you!” Sally sobbed. 
play—” 

“ Damn plays!” Peter roared. “ We’re 
not going to live on the stage! Here!” he 
added savagely. “ Do you happen to re- 
member how that play ends?” 

“ Peter!” 

Sally was on her feet, savage, too. They 
stared fiercely at each other. Then Peter 
threw his arm across his face and dropped 
back in his chair. 

“I’m mad!” he groaned. “I’m going 
mad!” 

Sally ran to him, knelt beside him, 
clasped him fondly. 

“ Peter! You don’t—you couldn’t think 
that I—” 

“Sally! For God’s sake!” cried Peter, 
catching her to him. “I wasn’t thinking 
of you, my darling! I was thinking of the 
danger to any woman. Oh, Sally, can’t 
you see the thing’s impossible? What man 
who loves his wife would let her live 
alone—” 

“But I wouldn’t!” interrupted Sally 
eagerly. “I’d have a maid and lots of 
other servants.” 

“Servants!” Peter pushed her away 
from him angrily. ‘“‘ Would you rather 
have servants take care of you than have 
your husband do it?” He got up and 
stamped about, kicking things out of his 
way. “ What in the world did we marry 
for?” he asked violently, coming to a stop 
in front of her. “ That sort of thing isn’t 
marriage! ” 

Sally rose from her knees. 

“Tt’s the only kind that doesn’t make 
me afraid,” she said breathlessly. 

“ Afraid!” Peter’s anger turned sudden- 
ly cold. “ Afraid!” he repeated, paling. 

*T—I found out,” Sally went on, her 
voice shaking, “ by living with Milly and 
Talbot. I found out that marriage is all 
wrong — living together, I mean — always 
being together. They were beautiful, at 
first, and then they sort of ran down. They 
love each other still, but they don’t attract 
each other. They don’t think about love. 
They’re—they’re demagnetized—that’s it! 
That’s what marriage does to people when 
they’re always together. When Talbot had 
to go away for a week, they were just mad 
for each other again. For a week after- 
ward they were lovers again. Then they 
got used to it, and dropped back. They 
just breathe—they don’t live. Life doesn’t 
mean anything to them. Oh, it’s awful! 


“Tn your 
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You ought to see them!” Sally’s voice 
broke. “‘ My Milly, who used to be so— 
Peter!” 

She flung herself into his arms, sobbing 
stormily. 

“T don’t want to be like that with you! 
I don’t want to lose you! We're beautiful 
together now. I’d rather die!” 

“Sally! My little wife!” 

“Oh, I would! I would!” She lifted 
her tear-spoiled eyes, and shocked him with 
their expression, which contained something 
of the weary discouragement and disillu- 
sionment of age. “I would, if we’re going 
to be different!” 

“We won’t, my darling,” Peter soothed 
her. “ We couldn’t be.” He kissed her 
with all the tenderness of his passion for 
her. ‘“ We couldn’t be, ever!” 

“We mustn’t be,” said Sally, returning 
his kisses, and smiling suddenly through 
her tears. 

In the morning she was gone. 


x 


PETER opened his eyes on the couch in 
his study, which had served him since Sally 
overflowed his bachelor bedroom with her 
bewildering possessions. 

He turned his head on his pillow, and 
something coldly pricked his cheek — the 
corner of an envelope laid on his pillow. 
He took it up, wondering. It was ad- 
dressed “ Peter” in Sally’s big scrawl. 

Peter bounded from the couch in wild 
terror. He visualized Sally’s face with 
weary, forlorn eyes. He heard her voice 
saying: 

“T’d rather die!” 

He pulled himself up, with a fierce ef- 
fort, to read her note. 

My own PETER: 

I have kissed you good morning. You look 
beautiful. asleep, Peter angel! I am going to the 
Knickerbocker to live until I find a flat. Will 


you please come to lunch to-day? 
I love you more than ever. 


SALLY. 

Peter’s revulsion from mortal fear was a 
frenzy of rage against her. To defy him! 
To have caused him the unspeakable suffer- 
ing and horror of the past moment! To 
invite him to lunch! 

He crumpled the note and cast it from 
him furiously. He would not go to lunch 
with her. He would not go to the Knick- 
erbocker at all. He would not go near her. 
He would leave her alone. He would let 
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her come to her senses. He would ignore 
her. He would punish her. 

Peter splashed angrily through his bath, 
dressed in savage haste, gobbled his break- 
fast, ramped down to his office, and raved 
and raged through the morning. 

Then he went to the Knickerbocker to 
lunch. He went back there to dinner. He 
stayed all night. He talked all night. He 
talked, at intervals, all the next day. Then 
he left Sally for a day and a night. 

The day after that, Sally got her jewel 
of a flat. 

Peter did not give in—he gave over. He 
nearly let Sally go back alone to London— 
which was her alternative. He accepted 
his own unhappiness, either way. She 
wasn’t in her right mind, he said. She was 
a chaser of wild geese. She was a wild 
goose herself. At the same time, she was 
his, and he could protect her better, he 
thought, with some of New York than with 
the whole Atlantic between them. 

He made conditions. It was to be a 
year’s experiment. Sally, intoxicated over 


getting her own way, would have taken it 
on any condition. 
“And if you find, before the year is 


out—” began Peter. 

“T shan’t!” cried Sally. 

“Tf you do find—” Peter began again. 

“T'll be a sport! I'll own up! I'll come 
back!” cried Sally gayly. “ You'll walk in 
some day and find me back!” 

Peter prayed he might. Sally knew he 
wouldn’t. 

The divided Barrymore ménage was not 
unique in New York. Several like it were 
going strong. These were well accounted 
for. Man and wife belonged, conspicuous- 
ly, to professions, and each kept a separate 
shop. 

Peter Brinsley Barrymore kept a well- 
lighted shop on Broadway. Everybody 
knew it. Everybody knew that his beau- 
tiful young wife had no shop of her own. 
She was employed in the great emporium 
of social pleasures. She was so much away 
from home on this distracting business that 
her husband, who rarely accompanied her, 
would have had plenty of privacy for his 
work living under the same roof with her. 
Besides, if he didn’t want to work at home, 
he could have an office, couldn’t he? Why 
bachelor rooms? Everybody asked the 
question, and nobody answered it. 

Peter was simply handsome. He as- 
sumed the usual manner and a frosty morn- 
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ing smile. He lied superbly, even to Jim 
McGregor. 

He was awfully gone on his old shop, he 
said. Hated like hell pulling out of it, up- 
setting his work. Sally had been fearfully 
decent about it. Regular little pal! 

“ Aye!” said McGregor. 

It was Peter who oftenest went over the 
beautiful bridge of romance. When Sally 
visited him in his jolly bachelor rooms, she 
nearly always found them full of factory 
smoke, and Peter with his sleeves rolled up. 
She honestly feared to disturb him at his 
work, in which she felt joy and pride. So, 
after a bit, Peter did practically all the 
visiting, while Sally just looked in now and 
again. 

Peter got out the draft of a new play. 
He plowed a sunless patch. He dug and 
planted, and turned soil grown increasingly 
sour. He watered it with his tears—un- 
seen tears, the saltiest that are shed. 

For Sally did not tire of her way. It was 
a shining road to her. She caroled along 
it, care-free, chasing butterflies, gathering 
roses, drinking her fill at deep pools of ex- 
citement. When she could get Peter to 
play with her, she took him joyously. 
When she could not, she took life joyously 
without him. 

She never even remotely sensed the joy- 
lessness of Peter’s existence. Her way was 
beautiful. Peter was beautiful. Marriage 
was beautiful. Life was beautiful. 

In New York, as in London, the smart, 
swift set was Sally’s. Here, as there, she 
led in a troop of innocently reckless, joy- 
mad young women, married and single, who 
constantly skated on thin ice, because it 
lay so often across their careless roads. 
They thought little, knew little, of black 
waters rushing beneath. They had bright, 
blind confidence in their skating partners— 
men of their own privileged class and their 
own clean creeds. 

Enrique José was one of Sally’s many 
skating partners. She did not know that 
although of her own class, Enrique José 
was not of her own creed. Sally had never 
heard of a creed like Enrique José de 
Amalgro’s. 

She singled Henry out for her preference. 
They were often together in _ public. 
Henry’s step suited Sally’s, and dancing 
was a necessity to her, like breathing. He 
was funny, and Sally liked to be amused. 
He liked her, and she liked to be liked. He 
was her old friend Henry, Henry of dear 











old Washington. She knew him so well— 
oh, quite by heart! 

Henry of dear old Washington got impa- 
tient in New York. He was constantly 
with the pretty Mrs. Barrymore, but never 
long enough alone with her. It was time 
something was done about it. 

Enrique José began to follow boldly. He 
became a case. Sally was teased about it. 
Henry was teased about it. Sally teased 
Henry about it. 

“Henry, you’re too sloppy for any- 
thing!” she told him. 

Sally’s jewel of a flat was set in gilded 
Bohemia. It was the whole entrance floor 
of an old mansion converted into apart- 
ments, all but next door to the Galaxy 
Theater. 

Sally was in and out of the theater, front 
and back, persona grata with all but two of 
the distinguished company on the stage. 
These two were a red-headed girl known 
as the kid, who admired Peter, and the 
swell-headed leading man, whom Sally did 
not admire. They unitedly detested her. 
Their hands were ready to push her from 
her flowery path into the slimy bog. 

One evening Sally was waiting in the 
first entrance for Irene to come off from 
the first act, when their poisonous voices 
crawled round the garden wing and stung 
her ears. 

Tue Kip (hotly) —“‘ How does it make 
Mr. Barrymore ridiculous, I’d like to 
know?” 

SWELLHEAD (sneering)—“ Ask anybody 
in town!” 

Tue Kip (with spirit)—“ Well, J think 
he’s noble and patient, putting up with a 
wife like that!” 

SWELLHEAD (drawling heavily)—“ Dun- 
no about the noble. He’s patient, all right, 
all right!” (A nasty laugh). “ Ever seen 
the dago?”’ 

They went on to their cue. Sally reached 
out blindly. Her hand slid along the flat 
of the wing, and she stumbled almost upon 
the stage. 

“Clear for Miss Vansittart’s exit,” 
snarled the stage manager, and snatched 
her back. “Sorry, Mrs. Barrymore,” he 
added impatiently. 

Irene ran off, nearly knocking her down. 

“Hello, Sally! Come up while I 
change.” 

She slipped her hand under Sally’s rigid 
arm. Sally hung back. 

“TI want Peter,” she said. 
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“Why, they’ve been gone ages!” cried 


Irene. “‘ Didn’t you get Peter’s wire? He 


couldn’t get you on the phone.” 
Sally stared blankly. 
“ Gone!” she whispered. ‘“ Gone!” 








“Oh, not for good,” laughed Irene. — 


“ Only to Chicago. Jim got a wire. Don’t © 


look so miserable about it! I’ve got to 
fly, Sally. I'll never be on. Wait and 
come home with me to-night, after the 
show.” 

Sally went to her own home. She found 
three telephone calls and a fond farewell 
wire from Peter. He would be away about 
a week. 

Gone! Gone away from New York, 
without her! They hadn’t said good-by. 
She hadn’t known Peter was going. Peter 
hadn’t known where to find her. They 
might have been strangers. 

There were other bridges besides the 
beautiful bridge of romance. There was 
one to Chicago. There was also one to the 
grave! Suppose that Peter was—and she 
hadn’t known — and Peter hadn’t known 
where to find her! Horrible! Awful! 
Ghastly! 

Sally canceled two dances, packed a bag, 


and took a taxi to Peter’s flat. She wanted 


to sit in Peter’s room, to feel that she be- 
longed among his belongings. She wanted 
to sleep there. 

It was dark at Peter’s flat. No one an- 
swered her ring. The hall porter believed 
that Mr. Barrymore’s man had gone with 
him, but wasn’t sure about it. 

Sally waited, forlornly, an hour in the 
hall. No one came. She went, forlornly, 
back to her jewel of a flat. 


XI 


“ A GENTLEMAN waiting in the drawing- 
room, madam,” said the parlor maid. 
“ Mr. de Amalgro.” 

The dago! Sally’s cheeks flamed. Then 
she threw up her head. Care what low 
people like that said about her? Well, 
hardly! And Henry! Nice, kind old 
Henry! 

She entered the room brightly. 

“Hello, Henry! How nice! What 
brought you to see me? Why didn’t you 
go to the dance?” 

“T did,” said Amalgro, taking her hand 
and kissing it in his funny foreign way. 
“ T came away because you were not there, 
Sally. I was afraid you were ill. You're 
not ill, Sally dear?” 


< 
> 
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“Not a bit!” laughed Sally. “ May I 
borrow my hand? But I’m in sorrow. 
Peter has run away. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

Enrique, in his joy, humped about all 
over the carpet on his graceful legs. 

“ What is the matter with me?” he sang. 
“ When Peter has run away? Sally, I am 
going to marry you to-morrow!” 

“If you knew how exactly like a camel 
you look!” said Sally, taking off her hat. 
“Stop jigging about, and come and sit 
down, Henry. I want cheering up. I’m 
fearfully glad you came!” 

Henry came and sat down. It was the 
first time Sally had entertained him, alone, 
in her own house. He was very discreet, 
very amusing. He cheered Sally up. She 
asked him to come again. He went away 
very much pleased with himself. He had 
got his foot in the door. 

Henry came again, often—sometimes 
alone, sometimes with others. Sometimes 
he found a crowd, sometimes he found Sal- 
ly alone. He never found Peter. He did 


not know that when Sally could have Peter, 
she never let any one else in. 
Henry formed his own conclusions. 


His 
attentions became colorful. Flowers daily, 
marrons, chocolates, books, mascots— 
“From Henry to Sally ”—“ To Sally, from 
Henry.” He grew sloppier and sloppier. 
He slopped over. 

One night, at a dance, he neatly Bos- 
toned Sally into the dim conservatory as 
the band stopped playing. Instead of re- 
leasing her, he held her more closely. 

“ T am in love with you, Sally!” he said, 
with his cheek against hers. 

Sally slipped out of his arms and buckled 
on her trusty armor. 

“What? Again?” she cried, laughing. 
“ You'll have to learn a new step or some- 
thing, to take your mind off it, Henry!” 

But Sally did not laugh Henry off as 
usual. Nothing was as usual — certainly 
not Henry. He boldly put his hand on 
Sally’s bare arm. His eyes burned with 
Southern fire. His voice shook. 

“ Sally, you always laugh, but you know 
I am serious!” 

“ T know you're silly,” interrupted Sally, 
shaking off his hand. “If you love me se- 
riously, Henry, you'll go and get me an 
ice. I’m gasping for one!” 

Amalgro looked at her uncertainly. 

“ Will you promise to be here when I 
come back?” 
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“Come and look for me,” said Sally. 
“ Hurry! ” 

As Amalgro left the conservatory by one 
door, Sally left it by the other. She found 
her hostess, said she was going on, and 
slipped away in her car. 

“Mr. Barrymore’s,” she said to her 
chauffeur. 

Henry needed snubbing. Sally laughed 
mischievously. He would be looking for 
her everywhere by this time, mad as a hor- 
net. Serve him jolly well right! Teach 
him not to be cheeky. She didn’t allow 
pawing. Henry knew her better. 

“TI am serious ”—fancy Henry serious 
about anything! It was rich. She went, 
laughing, up to Peter’s flat. 

Laughter met her at Peter’s door—shouts 
of laughter, gay voices. 

“'Who’s here, Matthews?” 

“ Miss Vansittart, Mr. McGregor, and 
the other young lady from the theater, 
madam.” 

Matthews went forward to lift the cur- 
tains. Sally touched his arm, parted the 
curtains a little, and looked into the room. 

Peter, the McGregors, and the Kid sat 
around the big table, which was littered 
with the ruins of supper and empty glasses. 
The Kid sat next to Peter. She was lean- 
ing toward him — drinking him in. Her 
hand was on his arm. She looked very 
pretty and eager. 

“ Ought to make a good curtain, what?” 
Peter was saying to Irene. 

The Kid laughed excitedly. Suddenly 
she pushed her chair back from the table 
and skipped up on it, her bright eyes fixed 
on Peter. 

“ Like this, Mr. Barrymore?” 

She whirled her skirts above her knees 
and jumped, quick and clean as a cat, into 
the middle of the table. The dishes rattled 
merrily, and a glass tinkled into fragments. 
There was a startled pause, then a fresh 
burst of laughter. 

“ Not. a bit!” cried Peter. He got up 
and put out his hand to help her down. 
“You’ve got to smash up the table.” 

“ All right!” laughed the Kid impudent- 
ly. “Shall I see if I can do it?” 

“No, thanks!” laughed Peter. 

“ Come down, Ida,” said Irene. 

The Kid ignored Peter’s hand. 

“ Lift me down,” she said. 

She leaned to him, looking into his eyes, 
and put her arms around his neck. 

Peter swung her to the floor. She stood, 














her arms still about his neck, and brought 
her face, pouting, coquettish, very near his 
own. 

“ T never can do anything to please you, 
Mr. Barrymore!” 

Peter touched her chin with two careless 
fingers, took her hands from his shoulders, 
and gave them a little squeeze before he 
dropped them. 

“You’re quite all right, Ida,” he said 
indulgently. ‘ 

Sally let the curtains fall and turned to 
the hall door. 

“T won’t stop, Matthews. I have a 
headache. Tell Mr. Barrymore, please.” 

The man opened the door and closed it 
on her. She was shut out. Peter’s wife 
was shut out! Other people were visiting 
Peter ir his jolly bachelor rooms. That 
girl was there with her arms around his 
neck. Peter’s wife could go home by her- 
self to her jewel of a flat. 

Something wrong about this—something 


very lonely! 
XII 


It was the third Thursday in the month 
—the night when Sally gave her maid leave 
to go to her home across the river. Her 
men slept out. There was no one in her 
flat, that night, but a new housemaid, who 
was nervous and awkward. Sally’s jewels 
and ball gown were stripped from her clum- 
sily, her hair was pulled. 

“T’ll do it myself,” she said, snatching 
the brush. “ Give me a rest gown, and see 
if there’s a good fire in the drawing-room. 
If not, please make it up.” 

She was cross. She was cold. She wan- 
dered up and down her great drawing-room 
like a forlorn little ghost, in her filmy white 
that left her childish throat and arms bare, 
and clung to her small breasts and straight, 
slender hips. 

She cast herself on the couch close to the 
blazing fire, and shivered. She got up 
again to ring for the maid, and told her to 
brimg a wrap. She slipped her arms into 
the loose sleeves, drew the fur about her 
shoulders, and huddled back on the couch. 

“Tl put myself to bed,” she said. 
“You can get me a glass of sherry from 
the dining room, please.” 

The maid brought it, and bade her mis- 
tress good night—glad to go, her stupid 
eyes stupider with sleep. 

Half past one! Peter might be alone— 
might be listening in. Should she— 
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The wireless apparatus which Peter had 
had installed for her—its practical ugliness 
hidden in a large porcelain jar—was within 
reach, on the table at the head of the 
couch. Sally put out her hand, hesitated, 
sighed wistfully, and lifted the apparatus 
out. She opened the transmitter, slipped 
the phones over her ears, and began to 
broadcast. 

At the same moment she saw the draw- 
ing-room door open and the maid mouthing 
at her foolishly. Sally pulled off the 
phones. She left the transmitter open, to 
tattle into the listening night. 

“ Some one with an important message 
from Mr. Barrymore,” said the maid. 

Sally sprang up. Enrique José de Amal- 
gro entered the room. The maid left it, 
closing the door. 

“What—” cried Sally, and stopped, 
looking fixedly at Amalgro. ‘“ He didn’t!” 
she cried. “ Peter didn’t send you!” 

“I wanted to get in,” replied Enrique 
José. 

“Well, you can turn around and go 
out!” cried Sally brusquely. “Do you 
know the time?” 

“ The time?” echoed Amalgro plaintive- 
ly. “I did not stop to look at clocks. I 
have been hurrying. I have been galloping 
from door to door with a plate of ice.” 

Sally burst out laughing. This was 
funny old Henry again! She forgot to be 
angry with him. 

“Where is it?” she asked, grinning. 

“I am ashamed,” said Amalgro humbly, 
coming down the room. “I was very tired 
and hungry. It was melted, anyhow.” He 
sank languidly on the arm of the couch, as 
Sally sat down again. “I did not enjoy it, 
Sally dear! I cried bitterly all the time—” 

“ T’m not a bit sorry for you,” interrupt- 
ed Sally. “ You can go home and cry 
yourself to sleep. I didn’t ask you to sit 
down, Henry. I don’t like you to-night. 
I’m thinking of not knowing you any 
more.” 

“ Sally,” cried Enrique, sliding to his 
knees, “I will go away and stab myself!” 

“ Run along, then,” said Sally unkindly. 
“Stop clowning, Henry!” Enrique had 
clasped his hands dramatically. ‘“ Get up 
and go home! You’re not amusing me, 
and you know perfectly well you shouldn’t 
be here at this time. If you don’t want to 
make me really angry—” 

Enrique got quickly to his feet. 

é“ Sally! ” 
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“ Go, Henry—I mean it. I want you to 
go. Run along now—vamos/” 

“ Sally,” said Enrique, looking down at 
her caressingly, “ I would love to teach you 
Spanish!” 

“I know enough to make myself under- 
stood, I hope,” replied Sally, jumping up. 
“ Buenas noches, Senor de Amalgro!” 

She put out her hand. Her loose wrap 
slipped down her bare arms. The firelight 
leaped joyously to meet the little Tanagra 
figure in its betraying garment, as she 
caught up her cloak with a swift movement 
of her shoulders. 

Amalgro’s eyes leaped joyously. They 
were quick and warm as flame. He caught 
Sally’s hands, and drew her to him. 

“ Not like that!” he whispered, bending 
his face to hers. “ Not like that, querida/ 
Say good night to me thus, Sally!” 

“ Are you crazy?” blazed Sally. 

She shrank from his lips, wrenching away 
her hands. 

“ Yes, I am,” replied Amalgro breathless- 
ly. “I am crazy about you, Sally! You 
know—”’ 





“TI don’t know! I don’t want to! I 
won’t listen!” She retreated swiftly from 
his arms. ‘“ Go away! Go away!” 


She screamed childishly as the table 
barred her way and Amalgro pressed close 
to her. 

“T want you to go/ I thought you knew 
me and respected me, or I wouldn’t have 
let you—don’t touch me! My husband 
would kill you! /’l/ kill you!” 

She dropped her wrap, which she had 
held across her breast, and pushed him 
frantically away. 

“Take your hand—oh, you beast!” 

She struck wildly at his face. Amalgro 
released her instantly and violently. He 
raised his hands to his mouth, cut by one 
of Sally’s rings, drew them away, and 
looked stupidly at the blood on his fingers. 
Then he clenched them savagely and thrust 
his face close to Sally’s. 

“JT am beast? You whip?” he said 
thickly. 

Sally shrank back, appalled. This was 
not Henry—dear, funny old Henry, her 
playfellow. This was a terrifying stranger 
—some one whom she had never seen— 
some one who looked at her with furious 
eyes, spoke roughly to her, slurring words 
in unfamiliar speech—some one who threat- 
ened her and frightened her terribly. 

The smooth manner, the caress of the 
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eyes, the tender, mischievous smile, the 
plaintive music of the voice, the silky, 
guarded English—all the signs by which 
Henry was known to Sally—were blotted 
out by disfiguring passions unknown to her 
experience. 

Uncomprehended evil menaced her from 
this terrifying face. It turned her heart to 
water, and drew from her a little whimper- 
ing cry of fear. She crouched away from 
it, sheltering herself instinctively with her 
wrap. 

Enrique José de Amalgro tore it from 
her hands, seized her shoulders, and pulled 
her roughly up to face him, rocking her on 
her feet. 

“T am beast? You whip?” he repeated 
fiercely. “ But firs’ you want make tame 
—yes? Firs’ you want make love! You 
don’ do that with me! I love, but I am 
not tame beast for whip. What you think? 
You ask me come—you laugh, you play, 
you look all time love, you promise love—” 

“Oh!” shuddered Sally. “No, no! 
I never—” 

“You don’ mean love! You mean only 
laugh, play, make fun, make fool—yes? 
You don’t make fool with me! Respect? 
What I respect? Respect woman like you? 
Live alone here. Don’ have husband live 
with you. Play alone with me, play with 
anybodys. I must respect him, too—your 
husban’— yes? Your big fool husban’? 
You goin’ whip again, now? No—I take 
hands, so! Now you don’ whip. You goin’ 
keep promise. I don’ know, I don’ respect, 
I love! You promise love—” — 

“IT didn’t! I didn’t promise! I didn’t 
promise anything! I didn’t know!” 
shrieked Sally, struggling in his arms, sob- 
bing, pleading, finding speech in a frenzy 
of terror. “Listen! Listen, Henry! I 
didn’t mean—lI never thought of the things 
you’re saying. Oh, please! I—TI liked 
you. 1 thought you just liked me. We’ve 


been such friends—so long! Oh, no, no! 
Henry! ‘ Think! It’s Sally —I’m Sally! 
You wouldn’t—Henry! No, no! Oh— 
Jim!” 


XIU 


SALLY’s strength went out on a voiceless 
cry. Her eyes, wildly, desperately seeking, 
had seen the door open. McGregor’s grim, 
fierce face appeared, and he leaped into the 
room like a fierce watchdog. Sally saw 
this, and then she lay limp in Amalgro’s 
arms, nerveless, all but unconscious. 














Amalgro saw, heard, heeded nothing but 
Sally. He felt her body droop on his 
breast, saw her white face and closed eyes. 
His mercurial passions, swiftly aroused, 
were swiftly arrested. His genuine tender- 
ness for her stirred, responsive to her help- 
lessness. He released her gently from his 
arms, steadied her light weight against the 
couch, and bent over her, remorseful, 
humble. 

“Sally! Querida!” 

An iron.hand descended on him, silently, 
from space. It gripped his collar, jerked 
his head back, strangled him, lifted him 
from his feet, shook and spun him, and 
finally set him violently on his feet again, 
a yard away, with his bewildered face to 
the door. 

McGregor lifted Sally on to the couch, 
and covered her piteous disarray with her 
wrap. 

Both men turned—McGregor rigid and 
coldly fierce, Amalgro reeling from shock, 
snarling with hot rage. They faced each 
other in a tense silence that throbbed with 
passions. 

Amalgro had expected to see Sally’s hus- 
band. He was prepared to give Peter a 
deadly struggle. He meant. to insult him, 
to revile him, to show that he despised him, 
before he took his own expected punish- 
ment. He had courage enough for that. 

He recognized McGregor with grotesque 
amazement. His eyes darted questioningly 
from Sally, on the couch, to her rescuer. 
They flamed suddenly with venomous sus- 
picion. Dark understanding, murderous 
jealousy, black disappointment, insane hate, 
impotent fury, flitted across Amalgro’s face 
like evil birds in flight. They were driven 
away by something colder and filthier that 
outstayed them. He smiled obscenely. 

The old, familiar, corrupt philosophy 
knocked at his brain, entered, and took pos- 
session. It found him immediately and 
surprisingly self-possessed. True to his de- 
based creed, he would have scorned the be- 
trayed husband, but he respected the man 
whom he regarded as a successful lover. 
He could have struck McGregor dead, but 
there was a freemasonry between them. 

He made an unspeakable gesture of relin- 
quishment, and bowed ironically—with a 
twist of pain on his lips—to Sally. Then 
he settled himself insolently in his clothes, 
flicked his hands together, turned on his 
heel, and, with all his accustomed indolent 
grace, moved up the room. 
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Cheek by jowl, McGregor moved beside 
the Spaniard, swinging a bunched fist. At 
the door he spoke. 

“ You’re so rotten that you stink, Amal- 
gro; but you'll keep till to-morrow, you 
swine!” 

Thrusting the man out the door, he 
locked it, and came back to Sally. 

She raised dazed eyes. 

“T want Peter!” she whispered. 

“ Aye!” said McGregor, and sat down. 
He made a long arm for the glass of sherry 
on the table, sniffed, and handed it to Sally. 
“ Pull yourself together, and listen to me,” 
he went on. 

Sally drank obediently, her teeth click- 
ing on the glass. As McGregor took it from 
her, she repeated aloud: 

“I want Peter!” 

“ Peter isn’t coming into this,” said Mc- 
Gregor harshly. “I’ve got Peter stalled 
up on an all-night job. You’re not going to 
see Peter till you’ve paid this little bill out 
of your own private funds, Madam Sally!” 

Sally looked at the Scotsman in terror. 

“TI want him!” she wailed dismally. 
“ Peter would want to come to me. He’s 
my husband!” 

“ That’s his rotten luck!” said McGreg- 
or. “I’m making it as easy for him as I 
can. Now listen to me. Do you know 
how I got into your flat?” He showed his 
badly cut hands. “ It’s your crazy chance 
that your front door’s made of glass and 
tin, and isn’t a minute from the theater, if 
a man runs; but ’twas the hand o’ God set 
me down to light up and listen in at the 
office, to-night, instead of Peter!” 

He reached out and switched off the 
transmitter, which was still tattling the 
secrets of Sally’s room to the night. 

“We'll have the rest private,” he added 
grimly. 

Sally’s eyes followed him. Her mind be- 
gan to work. 

“ Oh, I forgot!” she said, picking up the 
phones from among the cushions. “I was 
broadcasting.” 

“You were,” agreed McGregor dryly. 
“T turned in to your dark friend’s high 
frequency current, and picked up a few os- 
cillating remarks.” 

“Oh!” gasped Sally, covering her face. 

“What I’m coming at,” McGregor went 
on coldly, “ is what you’ll tell Peter about 
your smashed front door!” 

“Tell him?” Sally dropped her hands 
from her face and looked at him, amazed. 
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“Don’t you suppose I’m going to tell Peter 
the truth?” she flared. 

“ Aye!” said McGregor bitterly. ‘“ You 
would, I don’t doubt. You’d as soon as 
not take away the little joy and peace in 
life you’ve left him.” 

os Jim!” 

“ Letting him know you’d had yon body- 
snatching greaser here in your flat at two 
o'clock in the morning, treating you like a 
common—” 

“ Oh, oh!” moaned Sally, stricken. 

“Oh, aye!” said McGregor. “ You 
wouldn’t give a thought to Peter’s feelings 
—when did you? How long do you sup- 
pose Peter’d be before he carved the Span- 
ish accent out of his dirty gizzard? You 
could live fine and free without your hus- 
band, in a flat of your own, if Peter had 
his snug bachelor digs up in Sing Sing—” 

“Jim! Jim!” shrieked Sally, her eyes 
staring with horror. 

“ With the chair waiting to take him out 
of your way altogether,” finished McGregor 
ruthlessly. 

Sally was up on her knees, screaming and 
clutching at his sleeve. 

“Jim! I won’t! I'll never tell him! I 
won’t tell him anything!” 

“ You'll tell him you lost your latchkey,” 
said McGregor. “Go out and lose it first, 
if you daren’t lie for him. Your staff slept 
like the dead, you'll say. Mac came along 
from the theater and broke the lock for you 
to get in. That’s what you'll hand to 
Peter. The truth you can keep to play 
with!” 

He got up and turned his back on her. 

Sally scrambled along the couch on her 
knees after him, and caught frantically at 


his coat. 

“ Jim, don’t! You mustn’t! -I didn’t 
do anything wrong, Jim! I didn’t ask him 
to come! He lied to get in. I wanted to 
kill him. I was trying to make him go—” 

“T heard you,” said McGregor. “I 
heard you both, and I’m damned if the 
swine didn’t talk some sense!” 

Sally flung herself on her face. 

“T wish I was dead! I'd like to kill 
myself!” 

“ Aye,” said McGregor sourly. “ An- 
other treat for Peter!” 

Sally sprang up and rushed to the door. 
She struggled blindly to get it open, and 
stumbled, sobbing, from the room. 

McGregor, his hands plunged in his 
pockets, watched the small, disheveled fig- 
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ure, trailing the long ermine wrap, forlorn- 
ly disappear. Then he turned his agate 
eye on his own reflection in the mirror. He 
regarded it with sour sympathy. 

“ You old son of a gun!” he said to it. 
“You pulled that off fine!” He sighed, 
and patted the cushions on Sally’s couch. 
“ The poor little innocent kid! The poor 
little soft, scared kid!” 


XIV 


PETER phoned Sally early in the morn- 
ing. Would she like to go to Washington 
with him for a fortnight, he asked her? He 
might be there three weeks. 

“T’d rather not, Peter.” 

“ Not Washington, darling?” asked Pe- 
ter, trying to keep everything but surprise 
out of his voice. 

“No, thanks, Peter. I’d rather stay at 
home. I’ve got such a lot on.” 


“Would you care to have me come 
around to say good-by?” asked Peter, bit- 
ter in spite of himself. 

“T’ll run over to your place,” answered 
— quickly, thinking of her smashed front 

r. 


Peter went away sore and depressed. 
Business matters kept him in Washington 
for a month, and he returned to New York 
in the blackest of moods. 

He couldn’t endure it any longer. He 
and Sally had been married nearly a year. 
Out of that time they had lived together, 
under one roof, a week and a day in Paris 
and less than a week in New York. Sally 
was satisfied with their divided life. She 
did not sense his loneliness. She was not 
lonely for him. She could let him go away 
for weeks without her. She didn’t care to 
go with him—she had “such a lot on.” 
She didn’t say what—just “a lot on!” Her 
fun, her friends—she put everything else 
before him. ’ 

What would the end be? After this 
year’s experiment, what? Would his wife 
offer him’ this half loaf for his life’s hun- 
ger? If he refused it, would she deny him 
even a crust, and take herself out of his 
life altogether? 

Peter reached New York just after mid- 
night. He went straight from the station 
to Sally’s flat. He had told her that he 
would do so. The place was in darkness, 
and no one answered Peter’s ring. 

Sally out! Her servants away! She 
was in no hurry, it seemed, to welcome her 
husband after a month’s separation. She 
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had not even thought to leave a servant to 
admit him to her flat—ser flat, forsooth! 

In a fury of rage, humiliation, and bitter 
disappointment, Peter flung himself from 
the building. He went around the corner 
to the Galaxy stage door. Everybody had 
gone from the stage. No— the fireman 
hadn’t noticed Mrs. Barrymore at the back 
that evening. 

Peter made his way through the dark- 
ened house and up the stairs to his office. 
The little room was closed and dark. He 
let himself in, and found a note on his desk 
from McGregor, who had gone to Albany 
on a business errand. 

He rang up Irene. Miss Vansittart, her 
maid informed him, was in bed. Not 
asleep, was she? The maid would ask. 
No, Miss Vansittart hadn’t seen Mrs. Bar- 
rymore that evening, or for several days. 
Thought she might be out of town—at the 
Country Club, perhaps; there was a big 
ball on there to-night. 

Peter swore savagely. He ran through 
his letters. Then he called up Sally’s flat. 
No reply! 

Should he call up Westchester? Damned 
if he would! 

He rang up his own place. 

“ Everything all right, Matthews?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Mrs. Barrymore all right?” 

“‘ Ves, sir—when I saw her yesterday.” 

“ You needn’t wait, Matthews.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Peter sat down with his thoughts. 

The crawling emptiness of the closed 
theater reached up to him in his office. 
There is, perhaps, no other silent loneli- 
ness from which the spirit of life has so 
palpably fled—aunless it be that of the tomb. 
It clutched Peter with the hand of desola- 
tion. He felt a cold stir in his blood. Was 
the end near? 

He recalled Sally’s peculiar listlessness 
on the morning when he left her. Was she 
relieved to have him go? At the last mo- 
ment, just as they parted, she had suddenly 
clung to him desperately. Was the parting 
momentous? He sensed change—dissolu- 
tion—end. 

He got heavily to his feet. He would go 
home. Home—what a mockery! 

As Peter left the theater, the white lights 
of a big car bore blindingly down the 
street. It was coming from the opposite 


direction, toward Sally’s door. It was Sal- 
THE 
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ly’s car! She was only a little late. She 
was always heedless of time. 

Forgiving her, Peter ran to meet her; 
but the white lights of the big car bore on, 
washed over him, passed him by, and left 
him in darkness. A great red eye burned 
malevolently on him, ran away from him, 
winking derisively, and vanished, with his 
hope, into the night. 

There was nothing in Peter’s letter rack 
from Sally—nothing on his desk, his table, 
his chimney shelf. Despising himself for 
the craven hunger that consumed his pride, 
he called up Sally’s flat again. No reply! 

It was all over for him. Sally would 
know where to find him when she wanted 
him—if she wanted him. 

His fire had burned itself out. His 
hearth was cold. The hands of the clock 
stood at a quarter past three. A quarter 
past three in the morning, and he did not 
even know where his wife was! 

Peter’s mouth took on a new line of bit- 
terness. His eyes were desolate. His heart 
was a weight in his breast. 

He went into his bathroom—one bathes 
as one breathes, come good or ill — and 
turned on the water for his bath. He went 
into his bedroom to undress—one takes off 
one’s clothes to go to bed, if not in hope 
of sleep—and switched on the light. 

It shone on a room that looked as if it 
had been got ready for an expensive jumble 
sale—a room heaped from end to end with 
garments, gewgaws, gimcracks, and gilded 
toys. It shone on coats and skirts and 
cloaks and hats and furs and veils, hung 
on pegs, piled on chairs, and tumbled half 
in and out of trunks in every corner. It 
shone on little boots and shoes and slippers 
and stockings scattered over the floor. 

It shone on a dressing table glittering 
with gold-backed brushes, gold-topped 
boxes, gold-stoppered bottles, and jeweled 
combs and pins; on rings and brooches and 
bracelets and bangles and buckles; on ropes 
of pearls and strings of jade and beads of 
amber and ivory. 

It shone on photographs and books and 
baskets and bonbonniéres and flowers and 
all sorts of foolishnesses. It shone on per- 
fume and warmth and wonder and trem- 
bling delight; on smiles and tears and rap- 
ture and immense relief; on a great thank- 





fulness and a great joy. « 
It shone on love and peace—on home— 
on Sally! 


END 


















FAR sun shone with slanting rays 
across rolling fields of snow. In 
the late afternoon Alvetson was 

striding along the drifted road beside a 
willow hedge. With a shotgun over his 
shoulder, his face bent down, he pressed 
against the freezing, lashing wind. Half of 
a jack rabbit stuck out of the wide pocket 
of the brown duck coat he wore. His round 
black cap was pulled tightly down over his 
ears, and his frank blue eyes shone beneath 
the visor. From time to time he sang, his 
ruddy face radiating the good humor of 
buoyant country youth. 

He was on his way toward home, as he 
called the place where he worked for twenty 
dollars a month in summer, and for his 
board in winter; but he was going to stop 
at Nelson’s. Maybe, if he offered Mary’s 
mother the rabbit, she would invite him to 
supper, to help eat it. 

Pretty soon the hedge terminated in a 
grove of maple trees. Alverson walked 
through them to a picket fence about a 
steep-roofed white house. At the kitchen 
door a young girl, with yellow hair show- 
ing under a red yarn hood, was sweeping 
the snow from the back porch. She was 
slight, with cheeks red with youth and win- 
ter, and eyes of dancing blue. 

She smiled over her whole face at sight 
of Alverson. Embarrassed, shy, the two 
exchanged commonplace remarks across the 
fence, speaking of the cold weather, and 
saying how lucky it was that it had not 
come until after corn-husking time. 

The girl’s mother, a stoutish old woman 
with shrewd, kindly eyes and a severe 
mouth, appeared around the corner of the 
house, a heaped up basket of corncobs on 
one work-bowed shoulder. Her head, with 


-straight white hair tied in a braided knot, 
shook with the emphasis of her declaration 
that it was certainly cold for so early in 
December. 
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Alverson drew the rabbit from his pocket. 
“ Mrs. Nelson,” he said, “ wouldn’t you 
like to have this jack for supper?” 

“Maybe Mrs. Carlson is expecting you 
to bring her a rabbit,” she returned, her 
keen eyes on him. “ If Carlson lets you off 
to go hunting, I suppose they expect you 
to bring them something.” 

Alverson didn’t know whether she was 
criticizing him for hunting instead of work- 
ing, or hinting that he ought to go home to 
supper, or just expressing natural reserve 
in accepting the game. 

“Oh, they don’t care so much about 
rabbits, Carlson and me shoot so many,” 
he said lightly, extending the jack across 
the fence. 

“ Don’t you want to stay and eat with 
us?” invited the woman, weighing the rab- 
bit in her hand. 

“ Oh, I'd like to,” responded Alverson, 
simulating reluctance, “ but maybe I ought 
to help Carlson with the milking.” 

“You had better stay,” purred Mary 
Nelson. 

* All right—I guess I will.” 

There was a sound of horses stamping in 
the snow in front of the picket gate, and 
the three looked past the side of the house 
to see Lindstrom, a stocky Swede of twenty- 
five in a heavy sheepskin coat, climbing out 
of a light sled. He left his gray horses 
standing and came toward the trio. He 
had white hair, a puffy face, and bright 
green eyes. 

He gave Alverson a surly nod and glance, 
bowed with dignity to Mrs. Nelson, and 
smiled sheepishly at the girl. Alverson and 
the mother, seeing that the visitor came to 
talk to Mary, began a casual conversation 
about the prospect of a break in the cold 
weather. The youth could not distinguish 
what Lindstrom said, but he heard the girl 
reply that she didn’t feel like going so far 
to a dance to-night. He noted the square, 
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aggressive back of Lindstrom as he walked 
toward the impatient horses. 

Alverson vaulted over the fence and en- 
tered the house with the women. He 
stayed until late in the evening. At sup- 
per the three laughed and chatted over the 
rabbit, and afterward, while the old woman 
washed the dishes, Alverson played the 
mouth organ and Mary listened with smiles 
or dreamy gaze. 

After Mrs. Nelson had stamped up the 
stairs to bed, the young people sat and 
talked. 

Alverson told Mary that he had asked 
Carlson, the day before, for ten dollars of 
his wages, with which to buy a suit of 
clothes. He was going to town to-morrow 
to pick it out, he said, jingling the silver 
dollars in his pocket. 

“T like blue,” he announced. 

“ Yes, I think it is a nice color for you,” 
the girl agreed. 

And so they talked of commonplace 
things, but their eyes spoke love. 

Mary went to the door to bid her guest 
good night. Though it was freezing cold, 
she stepped out on the porch and closed 
the storm door behind them. The round 


moon, high in. the sky, shone upon the 
white snow with a dazzling splendor. 
Stirred by love, feeling the magic of the 
night and scene, the young man put his 
arms about the shivering girl and kissed 


her. She struggled free, and, blushing and 
smiling, fled within the house. 

Alverson had never kissed her, or any 
girl, before. He stalked away, his heart 
thumping with the ecstasy of the thought 
of Mary in his arms, her face to his. 


II 


INsTEAD of going directly home, Alver- 
son retraced his steps along the road beside 
the willows, not realizing the course he had 
taken until he had gone more than a quar- 
ter of a mile, so immersed was he in dreams 
of Mary. He did not care, and continued 
on. He could reach Carlson’s place by 
this road without going much more than a 
mile out of his way, and what was a mile 
to him to-night? 

The wind had died down, though it was 
still cold. A sled was approaching. In the 
moonlight Alverson recognized Lindstrom’s 
gray horses and the stocky figure of the 
Swede. 

The two men were about to pass without 
more than the stiff bow that had come to 
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be their salutation since both became in- 
terested in the same woman, when the 
— glad of a pretext to rest, stopped 
still. 

“What you doing hunting rabbits on my 
land yesterday?” Lindstrom suddenly 
snarled. 

Alverson, who knew that heretofore the 
other had never cared how many people 
hunted on his farm in winter, saw that his 
rival was trying to force a quarrel, osten- 
sibly over trespassing, but actually about 
Mary Nelson. 

“‘ Never hunted on your damn land!” he 
snarled back. 

“The hell you never!” shouted Lind- 
strom, and cracked the lash of his horse- 
whip across the head of the man beside the 
sled. 

Alverson’s heavy cap protected his face 

from the lash, and he felt the blow chiefly 
in his pride. Filled with sudden and over- 
mastering rage, he swung his gun by the 
barrel with all his strength, and brought 
the butt crashing down upon Lindstrom’s 
skull. Like a sack of wheat, the heavy 
Swede fell from the spring seat upon the 
snow. 
The blow discharged the shotgun, the 
load passing so close to Alverson’s face that 
he felt the powder burn his cheek. The 
report frightened the horses and they gal- 
loped away, the sled overturning and drag- 
ging upon its side. 

Terrified, remorseful, Alverson rushed to 
Lindstrom. The stocky Swede lay still, his 
face to the sky, his head bloody from the 
smash of the gunstock, a red trickle upon 
his temple. The other youth labored des- 
perately over him, rubbing his face with 
snow, spasmodically working his arms up 
and down. 

Lindstrom showed no signs of conscious- 
ness. From the open mouth and nostrils 
issued no breath visible in the* frigid air. 
Alverson placed his hand over the prone 
man’s heart. He could detect no beating. 
Lindstrom must be dead! He had killed 
him! 

He heard the tinkle of sleigh bells down 
the road. Dread gripped him anew—dread 
and a desire to escape before men came 
upon him, a murderer over the body of his 
victim. He rushed toward the hedge, not 
even thinking to pick up his weapon. He 
crawled through and crouched behind the 
willows, while the wayfarers halted their 
horses. 
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Two men got out and examined the body 
“Tt’s Lindstrom. He’s dead!” 
Alverson recognized the voice of one of 

the Johnson brothers. 

“ Horses must have run away and thrown 
him out,” said the other man, the younger 
Johnson. 

“ Why, here’s a shotgun!” 

He saw them excitedly bundle the body 
in the sled, throw in the weapon, and drive 
away, the words of the elder Johnson faint- 
ly audible: 

“ Looks funny about that shotgun! Lind- 
strom never had any gun but a rifle.” 


Ill 


ALVERSON rose to his feet, arid ran for 
several minutes, as fast as his legs could 
go, along the hedge, in the opposite direc- 
tion from the Johnsons’ course. Then he 
half turned, and raced across the wide corn- 
field for the other section line. The moon 
passed under clouds, and he rejoiced at the 
darkening sky and earth. 

He ran on and on through drifted stub- 
ble fields, over plowed lands rough with 
clods, and snow-bound stretches of corn- 
stalks stripped of ears. He crept under or 


through barbed wire fences, quickly cross- 
ing the public roads when he came to them, 
and keeping away from the farm places 
that lay in his path. 

He had little doubt that he would be 
suspected of the slaughter—suspected and 


condemned in the minds of all. Had they 


not the damning evidence of his gun found 


on the scene of death—a gun with his in- 
itials carved upon the stock? 

It had clouded up over the whole firma- 
ment, and soon he felt snow on his face. 
With vast relief he watched the flakes come 
softly down. Hope rose in his heart. It 
would be the next day, undoubtedly, before 
anybody would recognize his shotgun and 
begin to seek him, and his trail was already 
covered with snow. 

Two scenes kept flashing before him as 
he fled. One was Lindstrom dead in the 
snow of the roadway, in the moonlight, with 
the ruddy blood upon his temple. The 
other was Mary, in his arms, at her 
mother’s door, her blue eyes wide as he 
kissed her. 

It was about midnight when he came to 
the Rock Island Railway track. An engine 
was grinding and wheezing, slowly climb- 
ing a long incline with a string of freight 
cars. Among them were empty ones, with 
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the side doors open. Into one of these he 
leaped, almost falling in the attempt. 

Crawling farther in, he stumbled in the 
straw used for bedding cattle. It meant 
warmth, perhaps life, for the fugitive. He 
lay down in a corner. 

The cars bumped on. Alverson slept fit- 
fully during the remainder of the night, 
until at last he awoke in the railroad yard 
of a town which he had never seen before. 

The car was standing still. He made his 
way to the snowy ground outside. The 
air was cold, but the sky was clear, and a 
red morning sun was shining. With some- 
thing of ancestral superstition, he felt that 
the sunshine was a good omen. 

Ahead of him was a wooden platform, 
and beside it stood a green station. He 
walked toward the building, thinking it 
would be safe to take a train at this dis- 
tance from home. He was glad he had the 
ten dollars that he had intended to spend 
on a suit of clothes. 

He was hungry, but he had neither 
money for food nor time for eating. He 
wanted to travel as soon and as far as pos- 
sible. He meant to ask the ticket seller for 
transportation to the uttermost point to 
which his ten dollars would take him, for 
he had no idea where that would be. 

Before him, as he approached the win- 
dow, was a man who said “ Omaha,” and 
laid down two five-dollar bills. The agent 
produced a ticket, a dollar, and some small 
silver pieces. 

“ Omaha,” repeated Alverson, planking 
down his money on the window ledge. 

He felt that once in the big city he could 
lose himself there, and earn enough money 
to take him farther away from the scene 
of his crime. He threw a few papers bear- 
ing his name, and other things that might 
identify him, into the station stove. He 
was not Alverson any more; but he must 
find a name. 

He saw the name of the town on the 
station wall—Adams. He resolved to be 
Adams. Henceforth he was another per- 
son, with another life before him. 

As he climbed aboard the Omaha train, 
he felt that he was starting into a new 
world; but even as this new man Adams, 
speeding westward, he could not efface from 
his mind Lindstrom lying dead in the road 
with the blood upon his temple, or the girl 
with the red cheeks and fair hair in his arms 
as he kissed her in the snowy moonlight. 

From Omaha, Alverson, now Adams, 
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went with a gang of laborers to a railroad 
construction camp in the Rocky Mountains. 
He congratulated himself that he had es- 
caped for the time, but he did not feel se- 
cure against pursuit and punishment. In- 
deed, he knew he could never feel secure, 
no matter how far he might get away from 
the scene of blood, or how many years 
might pass to sink him in oblivion. 

Under his new name he pressed on from 
job to job and from occupation to occupa- 
tion. From railroad camp to railroad camp 
and from mine to mine he went. For 
months he was a sheep herder on the Wy- 
oming plains, until the terrible solitude of 
the shepherd’s life drove him to new tasks, 
to save his reason. The loneliness was too 
maddening. It gave him too much leisure 
to brood on Lindstrom dead in the snow, 
too much time to recall the ruddy cheeks 
and dancing eyes of Mary as he kissed her 
in the moonlight. 

He toiled on logging crews and on dairy 
farms, and shipped as a deck hand on the 
coasting steamers that ran from the north- 
ern ports to San Francisco and back again. 
He journeyed beyond the arctic circle in 
the great Klondike rush, and spent years 
in remote wastes, neither seeking fortune 
nor finding it. 

Always his thought pursued him like 
grim retribution, always the fear of the 
hunters, of punishment, was in his mind. 
The approach of a policeman along the 
water front, the challenging glance of a 
lumber camp foreman, the cursory gaze of 
strangers, were things of terror. 

The curse of Cain was on him. He was 
a Wandering Jew of actual life, never able 
to rest or to settle down. As a floating la- 
borer, often spending long periods in idle- 
ness, he did not save money, did not get a 
foothold in the world, either in fortune, 
friends, or family. 

He never responded to the efforts of 
others to fraternize with him. He wore a 
mask on his face to keep the world away. 
Though attracted to boyish companions in 
his care-free youth, he now shunned men 
instinctively. One or two of them, at dif- 
ferent times, had almost become his com- 
rades, but in his dread of human creatures 
he wrenched himself from intimacy by flee- 
ing from them. 

Though naturally susceptible to feminine 
charms, he kept from women, shying at 
even the wantons of their sex. He feared 
women more than men—feared them good 


yor bad, afraid lest he might be drawn taal 


‘and betray him. 
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them, lest they might gain his confidence ~ 






He did not wish to marry or make him- — 
self a home. Eventually he would be found —~ 
out, and would be proclaimed a murderer — 
to the world. Then, if he had friends, wife, ~ 
kindred, the blow would not merely fall on ~ 
him with multiplied force, but would bring — 
the bitter consequences of his sin upon the — 
innocent. 

Nevertheless, just as he carried in his ~ 
mind the indestructible scene of his victim ~ 
dead beneath the accusing moon and the — 
fadeless view of Mary in his arms that far- — 
off winter night, so he always bore in his ~ 
heart a picture of himself in a happy home, ~ 
with a loving wife beside the fire, with ~ 
laughing, playing children on his knees or ~ 
at his feet. Always the woman in the pic- ~ 
ture was Mary, with her yellow hair and © 
her eyes of dancing blue, and always the 
children had the sheen of her eyes and hair 
and cheeks in theirs. 

It became an ideal that he treasured ~ 
through the years of toil, squalor, degra- ~ 
dation, loneliness. Once he almost loved — 
a girl whom he visioned as Mary, though ~ 
she was dark of eyes and tresses. It was — 
just after his bitter sojourn of years in the ~ 
northern gold fields—a time when he re- ~ 
turned from the solitudes of the intermina- — 
ble snows panting for something of human 
companionship, for woman’s love. . 

She was the child of a lodging house ~ 
keeper with whom he boarded in Seattle. 
He saw her as Mary, who, in some inex- ~ 
plicable way, always appeared young and — 
fair, as when he glimpsed her last in youth. 
But after he had asked the landlord’s 
daughter to marry him, and she had agreed, 
his heart failed him at the menace of the 
black past hovering over to strike his hap- 
piness low. 

Then, too, he felt it would be disloyalty 
to the actual Mary, to her deathless mem- 
ory, to take another woman to wife; so one 
night he left the house without notice, and 
did not return. Paying a dollar to an em- 
ployment agency, he got free transporta- 
tion to a mountain lumber camp, where he 
was to work as a scullion. 


IV 


Durinc his years of wandering Adams 
had never tried to learn anything of Mary, 
of the murder, or of the place he had left, 
reasoning that to do so might result in his 












































- return to the scene of his crime. 
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detection and capture. He even avoided 
reading newspapers, fearing to learn that 
he was being sought, and to be still more 
fiercely pursued by the phantoms of his 
dread. 

But at last he began to feel the impulse 
common to all hunted men—the desire to 
It grew 
day by day until it assumed the form of 
purpose, of actual resolution. 

His fear of discovery was as great as 
ever. He did not believe that the blood 
of Lindstrom had been forgotten, or that 
the inexorable law had ceased to seek the 
murderer. He realized that he was taking 
a desperate chance, but the desire to return 
had become so strong that it overcame his 
terror. 

He turned his course toward the east. 
The path was slow and long, and often 
roundabout, but he pursued it with indom- 
itable persistence. Part of the distance he 
traveled at different times on the railroads, 
without cost, as a laborer ostensibly bound 
for employment. Now and then he worked 
a few days on the jobs at the end of his 
rides. Again he continued on in the same 
manner, or beat his way on freight or pas- 
senger trains. 

He was going back—back to the place 
of his birth, of his boyhood, of his love— 
the place from which he had fled as a mur- 
derer with the ineffaceable stain of blood 
upon him. 

It was winter when he arrived in the 
country of his youth. As he slipped out of 
a box car near a station just within the bor- 
ders of his native county, he saw almost the 
same landscape. As he strode along the 
road that led away from the town, he was 
impressed with that sameness. The black 
plowed fields stretched stark and frozen, 
whipped nearly bare of snow by driving 
winds that made him shiver. Cornfields 
lay thick in drifts, the stalks stripped by 
huskers, foraging cattle plodding through 
the white. Yes, it was the country almost 
as he had left it a generation before. 

He stepped out of the track as the honk 
of an automobile sounded behind him. The 
car, an open Ford, stopped alongside. The 
driver, a youth swaddled in a heavy over- 
coat, his face half buried in a fur cap, mo- 
tioned the wayfarer an invitation to ride. 
Adams climbed in, and the Ford slammed 
forward over the frozen thoroughfare. 

With reminiscent eyes, the returning 
wanderer resumed his interrupted survey 
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of the winter scene. If he could see Mary 
now, would he find her as little changed as 
this well remembered scene of rolling hills 
and bog and level plain? He asked himself 
the question as the Ford tore on, mile after 
mile, toward the old neighborhood. He 
smiled in answer as he studied the fea- 
tures of the shabby man whom he saw in 
the slanting wind shield, bathed in the long 
rays of the December sun. How could she 
have borne the assaults of time when he 
had not? 

The passing years, with the grueling 
drudgery, the exposure, the loneliness, the 
anxiety, and the despair of his wandering, 
vagrant, friendless, loveless life, had made 
of him another being. With his face 
gnarled and lined and wrinkled, with his 
whitened hair and grizzled mustache and 
stubby beard, he looked no more the buoy- 
ant Alverson who had bidden farewell to 
Mary beneath the smiling moon on a cold 
December night than if that Alverson he 
had never been. 

Suddenly Adams was glad that he had 
changed so wholly. Perhaps, after all, he 
would not be recognized. He asked the 
driver if he had ever heard of a man named 
Alverson, and he felt relieved as the youth 
shook his head indifferently. 

Then, all at once, as he thought of the 
old neighborhood, he experienced fear. He 
looked off irresolutely to the west, and 
noted a long grove of trees with buildings 
showing through them on the summit of a 
slope. Why not stop there and make in- 
quiries before going farther? 

“T want to get off here,” he said. 

The driver stopped, let his passenger out, 
and shot on, without even acknowledging 
the other’s “ Much obliged.” 

Adams stepped across the lagging barbed 
wires, observing the decaying willow posts 
to which they were fastened. He tramped 
ankle-deep through the hardened, dirty 
snow of a cattle pasture, until he came to 
another fence, with similar posts half rotted 
off at the ground, and blackened wires 
dangling from them. 

Beyond was a cornfield, with snow lying 
thick between the tangled rows. Part of 
the field had already been shucked, but as 
he walked farther he saw yellow ears pro- 
truding from the whitened husks of the 
stooping stalks. 

He pressed on toward the grove, his eyes 
surveying a big, unpainted barn, with a 
long lean-to, a square corncrib open to the 
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sky, a flat-topped granary, and the side of 
a house of faded gray, with a window re- 
flecting the shine of the declining sun. 

He wondered whom he would find there. 
He could not place the farm, though he 
thought he remembered the quarter as part 
of the land owned by Ostrom, the rich 
Swede; but that grove and house had come 
there since his time. 

The wind tore howling across the sheeted 
expanse, stinging Adams’s face. He pulled 
his cap still farther over his ears, and drew 
his overcoat collar about his neck. Ah, he 
couldn’t stand the cold as he used to when 
he roamed the farmlands all day long in 
winter, a care-free boy with a gun across 
his shoulder. 

The thud of corn ears thrown against 
the bank board of a husking wagon came 
to him from a hollow in the field. They 
rapped fast against the board, but he paid 


only casual attention, for he was again . 


thinking of his youth. For once he forgot 
Lindstrom and his body on the roadside, 
glimpsing anew that other familiar scene, 
dreaming of Mary as he last looked on her 
flushed face and dancing eyes beneath the 
flood of winter moonlight. He began to 
wonder if Mary might not be in that house 
—the Mary of his recollection, waiting for 
him to come back to her! 


V 


Apams walked toward the wagon, to in- 
quire who lived on this farm. He noted 
the horses, a white and a sorrel, their noses 
frosted, their steaming breath puffing out 
before them. The white one snapped at an 
ear of corn, slobbering over it, unable to 
sink its teeth in the kernels until it jerked 
the ear loose from the stalk. The animal 
dropped its loot in terror at a harsh, cracked 
voice. 

The wagon box was piled almost to the 
level of the top with the yellow grain. A 
stout woman, with a scarf tied about a yel- 
lowed, wrinkled face and a grizzled head, 
was bent over a hill of corn. She was clad 
in a man’s brown duck coat, which extend- 
ed along her skirt almost to the tops of her 
felt boots. She wore thick mittens, which 
appeared wet through. A yard behind her 
was a boy of fifteen, heavily bundled, and 
crying with cold as he fumbled with a maize 
ear half buried in the snow. 

Before Adams could attract her atten- 
tion, the woman straightened up, looked at 
the sun, which was now passing over the 


west, and said: 

“ Hans, you drive the load home. 
walk.” 

She set out for the house, 
bulk across the snow. Adams followed 
her, grinning with sour irony as he reflectéd 
that a few moments before he had been 
wondering if Mary—the Mary of his youth 
—might not greet him at the door of the 
house within the trees. 
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ing her ~ 


He took his time in making his way up 


the rise to the farm place. The boy was 


unhitching the team from the wagon beside a 


the crib. A stodgy young woman in a red 


hood, heavily coated and mittened, was 


carrying hay from a low stack into a barn, 
passing through a lane between two manure 


piles. A dozen young cattle were pressing ~ 


against a fence, watching with eager eyes 
the girl bearing the fodder. 

Adams remarked a light showing through 
a small window in the lean-to of the barn. 
He stepped carefully over the frozen slush 


to this shed. He opened the sliding door — 


and closed it behind him. A lantern was 
hanging from a nail on the wall, lighting up 
the rear quarters of a dozen bony cows 
yoked in stanchions. 

At the side of the animal nearest the 


Fi: 


door, on a wooden stool, sat a heavy man, — 


His head, covered by a dirty cap, was bent 
over and pressed against the creature’s 
flank. He was milking into a pail, which 
he held between his knees. He had a red 
mustache and chin whiskers, and a puffy, 
yellow face. 

He glared out of sharp green eyes at 
Adams, but said nothing. His countenance 
seemed fixed in a sullen, hateful expression. 

“How do you do?” greeted Adams cor- 
dially. “I thought maybe I could stay 
overnight here.” 

“ Got any money?” growled the farmer, 
—e ceasing to squeeze the milk into his 
pail. 
“ You bet,” said Adams. 

“ T’ll see what the woman says,” was the 
surly reply. 

The visitor stood there uncomfortably, 
while the man finished milking the cow 
and started on another, first tying her leg 
to a ring in the wall, evidently to prevent 
her kicking. 

Two girls passing into womanhood 
stepped in, with pails in their hands, as the 
door was again drawn back. One looked 
at Adams with a stolid gaze, the other with 
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timid eyes. The one with the heavy face— 
the older—he had noted carrying the hay 
to the barn. They picked up stools, and 
soon each of them was milking a cow in 
the scrawny line. 

Adams closed the door, sat down on the 
sill, and listened to the squirting sound of 
the fresh milk on the sides of the tin pails. 
The warm breath of the cows, the smell of 
the fresh milk and of the steaming manure, 
gave the wanderer an illusion of bliss. Ah, 
if he had a barnful of cows to milk on a 
cold night! He saw himself milking them 
one by one, his fancy painting a barn far 
different from this foul, stinking shed, and 
cows more sleek and beautiful than these 
scrubby kind. He saw himself entering the 
house laden with full pails of frothing 
white, to be greeted by the cheery smile of 
@ woman—not the soured, wrinkled crea- 
ture he had seen in the cornfield, but Mary, 
her eyes dancing as they danced that night 
when he kissed her in a world of youth and 


The milking was over, and Adams was 
trudging along behind the farmer, who car- 
ried a pail in one hand and the lantern in 
the other. The stooped girls went before 
them. After much scraping and sweeping 
of dirty overshoes, they tramped into the 
little storm shanty. 

A woman—not Mary, but the woman of 
the cornfield—opened a door leading into 
the kitchen. She looked bulkier than be- 
fore, with a sourer and more haggard and 
wrinkled face. She had a smoking frying 
pan in her hand. 

“ Did you clean your shoes, all of you?” 
she demanded, giving Adams a brief but 
expressionless glance. 

“ Yes, ma,” said both girls. 

The man made no answer, but merely 
began pouring the milk into a narrow- 
necked creamery can. 

The woman returned to her stove, in 
front of which stood the boy whom Adams 
had seen husking corn. The four in the 
shanty washed their hands and faces at a 
basin, which they filled in turn from a 
bucket of warm water. The farmer pitched 
in first, while the daughters politely asked 
the guest to precede them. In the same 
manner and order they used a towei hang- 
ing from a roller, and the mirror on the 
wall, with a comb on the shelf beneath. 

When they entered the farther room, the 
woman was leaning over the stove, taking 
unpeeled potatoes out of a steaming pot. 
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She looked up and shot Adams a short, 
hard stare as the farmer said: 

“ This man wants to stay overnight.” 

The younger girl asked the visitor to 
have a chair at the table. She was shy and 
rather pretty, with an odd glint of yellow in 
her hair, which seemed to strike in him 
some chord of memory. Her blue eyes 
smiled in friendly fashion. For an instant 
he wondered if it could be Mary; then he 
thought how ridiculous it was for him to 
have overlooked the searing years of time. 

The father looked at the boy, whose fur- 
tive eyes were bent on the pages of a book 
that he held on his knee. 

“ Did you unload that corn?’ demanded 
the parent. 

Before the lad could speak the woman 
snapped: 

“No, he didn’t. I told him to leave it 
for you. He’s too young for such heavy 
work!” 

The man answered nothing, and all sat 
down around the table. The woman passed 
the plate of cold fried pork about, com- 
plaining because she had to wait so long 
“ for everybody to come to supper.” She 
nagged through the meal, and the farmer 
snarled and grumbled back. Occasionally 
the stodgy daughter joined in on the 
father’s side. Less frequently the younger 
girl reénforced the mother. The boy, 
though he said nothing, also appeared to 
be her ally. 

It was a scene of discord—a scene even 
more drab, depressing, and disillusioning 
=. Adams than his own unloved and empty 
ife. 

He scarcely heard what they said, im- 
mersed in thought of what a contrast the 
picture about his board would have been 
had he wedded Mary. He pictured chil- 
dren about them—some grown, some in 
youth, others, perhaps, still in childhood— 
with love in their faces and happiness in 
their hearts. 

Oh, God, if he had not met Lindstrom 
that fatal night! Once more he thought 
of the Swede in the snowy roadside, with 
the blood upon his brow, as he had thought 
of him he could not tell how many hundred 
thousand times through the dreary years 
since he fled for his life across the snow, 
across the friendless world! 

He pictured again his leave-taking of 
Mary; beneath the moon that flooded the 
winter snows with its light—the happiest 
moment of his life, a moment of glory to 














be paid for with an age of lonely, hunted 
wandering, poverty, unhappiness, and pain. 
VI 

He was awakened from his bitter mus- 
ing by the farmer’s speech, addressed to 
him. Having eaten his fill and drunk cup- 
ful after cupful of strong, rancid coffee, the 
man had lighted his pipe and was leaning 
back in his chair, with an elbow on the 
faded tablecloth. 

“You a stranger here?” he questioned. 

The food, the coffee, the tobacco, were 
evidently softening his irritable disposition. 
He looked across at Adams almost in a 
friendly manner. 

“T guess I'll have to see about the fire 
in there,” mumbled the woman, rising from 
the table and disappearing through a door 
into another room. 

A moment later there was a sound of 
coal being poured into the drum of a stove. 

“Yes,” replied Adams to the farmer’s 
question. He was on his guard now, real- 
izing for the first time since coming to the 
farm that he was in danger of detection, so 
near to the scene of the murder. Yet, de- 
spite his feeling of peril, desire came to 
know something about his victim, about 
himself, about the girl he had loved and 
lost forever. ‘“‘ Yes, I’m a stranger, but I 
used to know some folks who were ac- 
quainted around here a long time ago. One 
of them was telling me about a man named 
Charley Lindstrom.” 

His heart almost stopped beating at his 
mention of the name. 

The surly man across the table took the 
pipe from his mouth, while the stodgy girl 
giggled. 

“ Charley Lindstrom! That’s my name,” 
said the farmer, as he reached into his 
pocket for a match to relight his pipe. 

“ But I understood my friend to say— 
to say that the Charley Lindstrom he knew 
was dead—was killed, or something.” 

The man smiled. 

“ Yes, that was the idea ’most everybody 
around here had for a while. I was in the 
hospital at the county seat for a couple of 
weeks, but I came out all right.” 

Adams’s lips were dry. Twice he opened 
his mouth before he could inquire with 
forced ease: 

“What happened to you?” 

“ Oh, a fellow who was afraid I was go- 
ing to cut him out with his girl took half 
a dozen shots at me from behind a hedge 
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the butt of his gun when he missed me.” 


“Who was he?” went on Adams, his 


brain and tongue thick and heavy. 
Lindstrom looked at him closely. 
“ Oh, a fellow named Alverson.” 


At that name—a name he had not heard 4 


spoken for years and years, a name which 


in all that time he had never even thought © 
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one night, and hit me across the head with ~ 





of as his own—Adams felt a terrific pound- — 


ing in his temples. 
Lindstrom was not dead! 

not killed him! He was not a murderer! 

Not a murderer, and yet he had punished 


himself as no murderer had ever been pun- | 


ished in all the world before! 


He thought of his lost happiness, of his — 
sacrifice. — 


love flung away in bitter, empty 
He saw himself kissing Mary good-by be- 


neath the moon in the frozen night of years 4 
and years agone — lost, wretched, wasted — 
years! He lived again his life in the squalid © 


Alverson had — 


eet: 


dens of great cities, in the stink and filth 


of bunk cars, in the foul mines of the earth. ~ 
He lived again his dreary time in the ~ 


drudgery of coasting steamers’ decks, in 


the dreadful solitudes of shepherd wagons, — 
in the scurvy and famine of Alaskan snows. — 
He lived again the misery and despair and ~ 


madness of the hunted, haunted criminal, 


the man who had no friends, the man who ~ 


had died, whose very soul was dead! 


While these terrible thoughts stalked 7 
through his mind, Adams forgot the man — 
Lindstrom and his family ranged about the ~ 


table, with the emptied dishes before them. 


The farmer began speaking, but his guest q 


did not heed or hear him. 
Adams was thinking again of the happy 


life he would have lived with Mary, if he — 


had known—of the happiness he had 
thrown away in the blindness of his fear. 


He visioned their glorious home, with chil- 


dren playing about the floor in infancy, in 
youth, or in manhood’s prime. 
It would not have been a place like this. 


Even if he himself had grown harsh with ~ 


time, Mary would have kept it ever young 
and glowing with her youth and love. He 


did not think of finding her now; he © 


thought only of what would have been had 
they spent their years together. 

Lindstrom was talking louder, with a 
smile on his face. 
diabolical in his tone and smile that com- 
pelled Adams’s attention. 


“ Alverson certainly got a hell of a scare! —_ 
He was ~ 


Guess he thought he killed me. 


ag 


There was something 
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gone when they found me, but an hour or 
\so afterward one of the neighbors saw a 
‘man running across a cornfield up to his 
belly in snow—running like a jack rabbit. 
I guess he must be running yet, for nobody 
ever heard of him again.” 

“T suppose they were looking for him?” 


_ - Adams found himself saying. 


Lindstrom laughed unpleasantly, his eyes 
ranging from Adams to the woman, who 
now reéntered the room. 

“ Not after they found I was coming out 
all right. I didn’t care if he never came 
back, though Mary here seemed kind of 
anxious about him. Took me five years to 
get her to give up waiting for him.” 

Adams put his hands beneath the table, 
so that they could not be seen to tremble. 
He stared like a man bereft of his mind 
at the woman across the room. 

It was still the face of the woman he 
had seen in the cornfield, over the kitchen 
stove, across the supper table—a face wrin- 
kled, worn, soured, and saddened with the 
ugliness and despair of life. In vain he 
sought to see in that face the sparkling 
cheeks of red and the dancing eyes be- 
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neath the yellow sheen of hair. In vain 
he strained his eyes for trace of the Mary 
he had kissed that moonlit night so long 
ago. She was no more that Mary than he 
was the Alverson who had kissed her. 

Mary was dead. Alverson was dead. 

Adams rose from the table. 

“ T believe I’ll walk back to the road and 
pick up a ride with somebody going into 
town,” he said. “ Thanks for the supper,” 
he added. 

“You are welcome,” said Lindstrom, 
lighting his pipe again. 

Adams turned and walked out into the 
storm shed. Over his shoulder he looked 
back at the group about the table. 

His glance caught that of the daughter— 
the shy girl with the friendly face. She 
smiled, and in her smile, in her dancing 
eyes beneath the glint of her golden tresses, 
the ghost of Alverson glimpsed the ghost 
of Mary—the Mary that Alverson had 
kissed as the moonlight shone upon the 


snow. 

Then Adams went out into the snow, 
into the cold, dark night, to pursue his wan- 
dering across the friendless world. 





THE PUZZLE 


Do you remember how we stood 

Here at the green door of the wood, 

And, as we clung here heart to heart, 

How ‘twas divinely manifest 

Nature had matched us by its art, 

Like a child’s puzzle, every part— 

Brain matched with brain as breast with breast. 

Alas, the pieces of our game 

Are sundered far, but still the same 

Green door is here, and here am I, 

Lone and unmated—while goes by 

The same brook on its singing way, 

With bird and bee and butterfly; 

But I'll not meet you here to-day. 

Who knows if life, some far-off year, 

Shall take our pieces up once more, 

And, seeing all the puzzle clear, 

Put them together as before? 

Oh, I shall come here every spring, 

In hope that life will do this thing; 

And if perchance I longer stay, 

Who knows but you might come to-day? 
Richard Leigh 
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HE blue flags stood untrampled along came clattering down the hill. He was tall 
the banks of the Chugwater, where and erect, with a high, thin nose and bulg- 
it flows through Thunder Basin, and ing, arrogant blue eyes; and as he reined in 

the broad meadow was dotted with flowers. his blooded mount, he glanced at the home- 

Up the slope of the yellow hills the buffalo steader and turned away in silent contempt. 

grass and bluestem swept smoothly to the In the door of the cabin, like chickens 

iron-capped rim. around a hen, a flock of children huddled 

Out on a point, their manes flying in the about their mother’s skirts. Out in the 
wind, a band of horses stood gazing to the open a girl on a spirited horse was hazing 
south. To the bawling of cows and calves three cows toward their pen. 

and the hoarse bellowing of mountain bulls, “Open that gate!” she called. 

a seething mass of cattle, as numberless as As a small boy darted out, the mother 

the buffalo, was advancing to invade their clutched him frantically back. Down the 

domain. Behind the cattle, like gadflies, slope, like a slow wave or the tossing front 
there followed a line of horsemen, driving of a cloud-burst, the great herd was de- 
the great herd down to the smiling meadow. scending upon them. As Heminway waved 

A homesteader’s log cabin, with its cow his arms, the wild steers circled away from 
pens and corrals, lay hidden behind a curve him, brandishing their horns. 

of the west hills. Out on a mound that “ Open the gate!” quavered the girl, rais- 

overlooked his half-fenced pasture Levi ing her voice impatiently. 

Heminway stood with outstretched hands. The Preacher, still praying in a loud ~ 

Along the mountain rim above him a black voice, sank to his knees and clasped his ~~ 

storm cloud winked with lightning, sending hands above him. ‘ 

forth thunder to rumble among the peaks; “Oh, Lord!” he began again. 

and as it crashed out its warning above the She spurred up to the gate, jerked it 

lowing of the herd, he prayed to Heaven open, and turned back to get her cows; but 

for deliverance. meanwhile the saturnine horseman had ~ 

Heminway—the Preacher, his neighbors thrown them back into the herd. For a 
called him—was big and broad, with flying moment he sat watching the girl with nar- 
hair and beard and the voice of a camp- rowed eyes. Then he laughed disdainfully, 
meeting exhorter. As the leaders of the and turned to face the Preacher, who had 
herd swung down into his meadow land, risen up, tremulous with rage. 

they paused and threw up their heads. “ Those cows are mine, sir!” cried Hem- 

Seeing a man on foot, they broke into a inway. “ May the Lord requite you and 

trot, rushing closer with menacing horns. judge between us this day! I need their 

Then, swept with sudden panic, they lum- milk for my little ones!” 

bered off across the flat, trampling down “TI know what you need them for,” re- 

the grass as they fled. turned the horseman. “ Every cow in your 

The Preacher raised his voice higher un- pen will have as many white-faced calves 
til it rose like a trumpet call above the as you’ve got tow-headed kids. My name 
clamor of the herd. As he called upon the is Ranchester. You’re on my range, and 

God of Abraham and Isaac, a horseman you're here to steal my beef!” 

Cosyright, 1923, by Dane Coolidge 
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“You may claim this range,” retorted 
the homesteader, “ and fence it in for forty 
miles; but let me tell you, sir, it’s govern- 
ment land, and this hundred and sixty acres 
that your cattle are trampling down be- 
longs to me. May the Lord requite you!” 

He raised a grimy fist and shook it in the 
other man’s face, but Ranchester shrugged 
his shoulders and did not reply. 

“ Hold ’em up, boys!” he ordered as two 
cowboys dashed by. “ We'll cut the herd 
right here.” 

“So you’re Ranchester!” raged Hemin- 
way, advancing closer on his enemy. “ I’ve 
heard of you from Yaples. I’m a bona 
fide settler, engaged in raising horses, and 
you can’t call me a thief. I’m a God-fear- 
ing man, and I gave Yaples two saddle 
horses to locate me on public land.” 

“ You got cheated, then,” said Ranches- 
ter, looking away with a rancorous smile. 
“ He’d have located you here for nothing. 
That’s all he does—watch that emigrant 
trail and bring nesters in on my range. 
There’s a hereafter coming for Mr. Yaples 
—and for you, sir! I ran him off my lower 
range, and now, by God, I'll run him off 
my upper range! He’s a damned cow thief, 


and so are you; but I know how to handle 


your kind.” 
“Take your cattle out of my meadow!” 


cried Heminway, in a fury. “ They’re de- 
stroying all my hay!” 

“Why don’t you fence your hay?” de- 
manded Ranchester scathingly. “I guess 
you know the law.” 

“ T’m a poor man,” pleaded the Preacher, 
suddenly changing his tone. “ I’ve fenced 
the lower end, but I haven’t the money to 
buy wire. My two sons are down in the 
valley, working and saving to do their part, 
and my good wife and daughter have 
worked hard. Surely you, with all your 
riches, will have mercy on my little ones? 
You will not tramp down my hay, and 
drive off my cows, and leave my children 
to starve?” 

Ranchester straightened in his saddle 
and looked out over the flat, where his cat- 
tle were mowing down the grass. 

“This land is mine,” he said. “ My 
father took it from the Indians, and I'll 
hold it against the world. I don’t give a 
damn if your children starve. If you don’t 
like this country, move out!” 

“ That’s the talk!” nodded a man who 
had ridden up at a lope and reined in his 
horse with a flourish. “If they don’t like 
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this country, they know mighty well what 
they can do. The Seven D’s won’t inter- 
pose any objections.” 

The speaker was a shorter man than 
Ranchester, with a pouchy droop to his 
cheeks and a grin that showed short, wide- 
spaced teeth. As Ranchester smiled back 
at him, he winked knowingly, and turned 
to look at the Preacher. 

“This is Mr. Cunningham,” spoke up 
Ranchester, “ general manager of the Seven 
D’s, down on Chug. And here’s another 
man,” he continued, as a second horseman 
jogged up, “that’s put the fear of God 
into many a cow thief’s black heart—Mr. 
Bill Dhue, of Arizona. You may have 
heard of the gentleman.” 

There was a significance in Ranchester’s 
tone that was not lost on the homesteader, 
but he did not quail. 

“ Yes,” he said, gazing long at the dark 
man with the knife scar on his neck. “I 
have heard of both these gentlemen; but 
I am an honest man, walking openly in 
the sight of all, and I have no fear of either 
of them. God will hold me safe in the hol- 
low of His hand, and will hide me under 
the shadow of His wings. I am a minister 
of the gospel, and the Lord will save me 
from my enemies — from the terror that 
stalketh by night and the arrow that flieth 
by day. ‘A thousand shall fall at thy 
side,’ said the Lord, ‘ and ten thousand at 
~ right hand, but it shall not come nigh 

ee.’ ” 

“Pah!” scoffed Ranchester, thrusting 
out his lip. “Just listen to the canting 
fool!” 

“God is not mocked,” warned the 
Preacher, but his homily was cut short by 
a shout of laughter from the manager of 
the Seven D’s. 

Cunningham’s roving eye had strayed to 
the girl, who was flogging back her half 
crazed cows, and Bill Dhue joined in the 
laugh. 

“Say, what is that?” inquired Cunning- 
ham, turning jestingly to the homesteader, 
and pointing at the girl. “ What I mean 
is, is it a boy or a girl?” 

“ Rides like a boy,” pronounced Bill 
Dhue, as she doubled back and headed a 
cow; “but, by grab, she ain’t—she don’t 
cuss!” 

“Turn those cows back,” ordered Ran- 
chester, “and go look in that pen. We'll 
see how many calves they’ve stole!” 

With a reckless plunge Bill Dhue jumped 











his horse forward and scattered the dodging 
cows like a whirlwind. Then, with ex- 
quisite horsemanship, he reined out of the 
ruck and trotted over to look into the pen. 

“Three!” he called, flashing up three 
fingers. 

Ranchester responded with a sign. 

“ All right!” nodded Dhue. 

He was unfastening the gate when the 
girl rode up and stopped him. Her hat was 
off, and she was panting from exertion, but 
when she raised her quirt the bold gunman 
stepped back and glanced at Ranchester 
inquiringly. 

“Look out, Bill!” jeered Cunningham, 
spurring over to join them. “ By Godfrey, 
that girl is dangerous!” He gazed at her 
for a moment in frank admiration, and then 
his eyes turned hard again. “Turn ’em 
out! What’s the matter with you?” he 
complained. , 

Dhue reached out a hand in half-hearted 
compliance, but stepped back as she struck 
with her quirt. 

“You leave those calves alone!” she 
burst out fiercely. ‘“ They’re ours, and 
you’ve got no right to them!” 

“Turn them out!” ordered Ranchester, 
riding over and glancing at Dhue. 

Whirling about, she looked up at him 
hatefully. 

“ You big brute!” she hissed. “ I should 
think you’d be ashamed, taking the milk 
away from little children! You’re a cow 
thief yourself, and I'll get back those three 
cows!” 

She turned and struck savagely at Dhue. 

“ Just a moment,” interposed Ranches- 
ter, as Bill Dhue jerked the lash away and 
laid his hand on the gate. ‘“ What kind of 
calves are they, Bill?” 

“Look like Holsteins,” replied Dhue, 
stroking a welt on his jaw and grinning up 
ruefully at the boss. “ They ain’t a white- 
face in the bunch.” 

“ Well, come out of that,” returned Ran- 
chester, “ before this hell-cat has you ham- 
strung. That storm is going to break.” 

He glanced up at the sky, where black, 
wind-whipped clouds were racing two ways 
at once. Bill Dhue stepped up on his 
horse. 

“ Hard formation through here,” he ob- 
served, glancing meaningly at the girl who 
had placed her mark on his face. “ Cap 
iron and limestone water—it shore seems 
to make ’em tough; or did I git struck by 
lightning?” 
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He rubbed his jaw and smiled grimly at 
Ranchester. For an answer there came a 
ripping flash. The bolt struck up on the 
rim, almost blinding them with its forked 
tongues, and at the crash the cattle jumped 
to run. 

“Turn ’em back!” shouted Ranchester, 
dashing off to head the leaders. 

The drumming of horses’ feet was sud- 
denly drowned in a thunder of hoofs and 
the rush of the stampeding herd. Another 
crash ripped the air and shook the earth 
like a blast, and with a drubbing roar of 
feet the cattle broke for the hills, with the 
cowboys spurring on their flank. 

A ball of white fire appeared to drop 
from the heavens, rolling smoothly along 
the iron-capped rim. The Preacher sank 
to his knees. 

“Oh, Lord!” he cried. “ Break the 
teeth of the wicked! Send down Thy light- 
ning and destroy them utterly! Thou art 
my strength and my salvation, my buckler 
and high tower, my help in time of trouble. 
My enemies encompass me, they have come 
to devour me. Smite their cheek bones 
with a rod of iron! Thou art the Lord, 
the Almighty. Thy voice is in the thun- 
der, Thou ridest upon the storm. Smite 
my enemies, I pray Thee! Yea, strike 
them with lightning! Reach down and de- 
stroy them utterly!” 

He opened his eyes as a jagged streak 
of lightning shook the hills to their very 
foundations, but the cattle were coming 
back across the flat at a lumbering gallop. 
Reckless cowboys on the flank of the herd 
crowded it always to the left, whistling and 
yelling and brandishing their quirts; and 
soon, like a great whirlpool, the frightened 
beasts were milling round and round, their 
horns clashing and clacking in the press. 
Each fresh flash of lightning brought a 
rumbling rush of hoofs and a heave in the 
milling mass, but the flight had been 
checked. 

As the cows slowed down to a walk, the 
Preacher raised his voice above their low- 
ing. Like a prophet of old he stood out 
before his house, calling upon God to pun- 
ish his despoilers. Ranchester, riding back, 
lopped down in his saddle and listened with 
a sarcastic smile. 

He was rolling a cigarette when a band 
of Crow Indians rode out of the timber in 
single file. At their head, on a horse gayly 
bedecked with eagle feathers, Chief Two- 
Gun led the way; and behind him trailed 
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his sons and their sons, all following the 
round-up to beg beef. 

“ How?” grunted the old chief, holding 
up his hand to Ranchester, and glancing in- 
quiringly at the Preacher. 

The white man merely nodded, leaving 
the question unanswered, and the chief 
came to a halt. 

“Oh, Lord!” entreated the Preacher. 
“Destroy their herds utterly! Requite 
them for what they have done! Look down 
upon Thy servant and avenge him before 
these heathen, that they may know the 
power of Almighty God!” 

“What he say?” demanded the chief, 
pointing with one upturned hand at the 
Preacher, who had knelt in silent prayer. 

“ He is praying to the white man’s God 
to come down and kill my cattle,” returned 
Ranchester, with a sardonic smile. 

“ Ho!” exclaimed Two-Gun. 

A rumble of comment went down the 
line of Indians. Then, in awe-struck si- 
lence, they sat immobile on their ponies, 
trying to catch the Preacher’s words. 

“What he say now?” asked the chief, 
as, stung by the sarcasm, Heminway called 
down curses on his enemy. 

“ He is praying to his God to strike me 
with lightning because I have tramped 
down his hay.” 

“Ho! Ho!” cried the chief, clapping 
his hand to his mouth in the Indian ges- 
ture of astonishment. He looked at Ran- 
chester keenly. “You no ’fraid?” he 
asked. “ Maybeso him lightning kill you!” 

Ranchester laughed, shrugging his shoul- 
ders scornfully. 

“ Two-Gun,” he said, “ you knew my 
father. What name did the Indians give 
him?” 

“ His heart was strong,” declaimed the 
chief, tapping his breast and giving the 
strong sign. ‘“ He was called Not-Afraid, 
because he fought the Sioux.” 

“My heart is strong, too,” returned 
Ranchester grimly. “I am not even afraid 
of the white man’s God!” 

The Preacher, who had paused, to stand 
listening in spite of himself, started back 
at these sacrilegious words. As Ranches- 
ter faced him, he leaped up on his mound 
and shouted in a terrible voice. 

“Oh, God,” he cried, “ strike down this 
blasphemer who has dared to mock Thy 
power! Reach down with Thy lightning 
Let him burn in 





and strike him dead! 
hell!” 
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“ Rave on, you old charlatan!” broke in 
Ranchester. vindictively. “Why, damn 
you, do you think I’m afraid?” 

He dropped down from his horse. With 
the muzzle of his six-shooter he struck off 
a circle, and he stepped inside it. 

“ Now pray, you canting hypocrite!” he 
shouted defiantly. “I dare God to strike 
me dead!” He raised his fist in a dramatic 
gesture and laughed as he shook it at the 
sky. “ Come on!” he cried. 

The Indians fled for safety, while Ran- 
chester poured out a torrent of blasphe- 
mous oaths. The clouds pressed down clos- 
er, thunder rumbled along the peaks, and 
a great darkness closed down like a shroud. 

When the raindrops began to patter, 
Ranchester ceased to curse, and looked 
around with smiling eyes. In a huddle by 
their doorway the Preacher’s family stood 
staring. The Indians, at a distance, 
watched from under their hands. 

The cowboys, riding the herd, felt the 
hush that holds all nature at the moment 
before a great storm bursts. The cattle 
ceased to bawl, and in that awful stillness 
the Preacher called on God in a loud voice. 

There came a rip, a blinding flash, and 
the roar of instant thunder, and Ranches- 
ter rocked on his feet. On the meadow be- 
fore him a bolt of lightning struck the 
ground, knocking down a scramble of 
steers; but the man who had dared God 
stepped out of his circle, unscathed by the 
stroke of death. 

“ Close shooting!” he said, smiling mock- 
ingly at the Preacher, and walked over to 
catch his snorting horse. 

“ Ho!” exulted the old chief, running to 
hand him the bridle reins. ‘‘ You good man 
—not afraid!” 

II 


A Downpour of rain followed close upon 
we blotting out the stampeding 

erd. 

When the deluge ceased, the Preacher 
was still praying. Ranchester stood by 
his horse. Though he would not admit it, 
he had been weakened by the shock, and 
the strength had gone out of his knees; 
but as the clouds rose like a curtain, show- 
ing his cattle gone, he mounted and turned 
to go. 

“Oh, Lord!” cried the Preacher, rising 
quickly from his knees, and shouting to 
make his enemy hear. “I thank Thee for 
this miracle! I praise Thee, oh, Lord, for 














making Thy servant the humble instru- 
ment of Thy vengeance! Look down, oh, 
Lord, on my devastated fields, and have 
mercy on my wife and little ones! Requite 
him who has worked all this mischief and 
left my children to starve!” 

“ Stay with it!” jeered Ranchester, rein- 
ing in and looking back at him. “ Make 
it strong, old heavenly light! If you 
weren’t such a cow thief, I might think you 
had some influence; but I notice that all 
those steers came to life!” 

The Preacher looked over his shoulder 
and raised his voice louder, calling on God 
to punish the blasphemer. 

With an air of studied insolence, Ranches- 
ter rolled himself a cigarette and glanced at 
the children by the door. They mounted up 
like steps, one towhead above the other, 
until they came to the eldest girl. She, by 
some miracle, had dark hair and snapping 
eyes. He remembered how she had driven 
up the cows. 

“Do you believe all that?” he asked, 
jerking his head toward the mound where 
Heminway was kneeling in prayer. After 
looking at him for a minute, she nodded 
boldly and strode out to where he sat on 
his horse. 

“Yes, I do,” she said. ‘ God will sure- 
ly punish you for all your meanness to- 
day. The lightning did not kill you, but 
it struck right in front of you. That’s a 
warning, and you ought to repent.” 

“ Well, I'll consider it,” he answered 
with a cynical smile, and turned to look 
out across the flat. “I notice,” he ob- 
served, “ that your fence is knocked flat 
where the cattle went through it just now. 
Don’t you think that’s a sign that the wrath 
of God is on you for coming in and fencing 
my land?” 

“No!” she retorted. “ This land isn’t 
yours, and you have no right to claim it. 
God will punish you for stealing our cows. 
He only spared you from the lightning for 
some greater punishment to come.” 

“Think so?” he asked, regarding her 
gravely, though with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment in his eyes. “ Very well—keep right 
on believing it, if you want to. I suppose 
it’s only natural. My father was a man 
who feared neither God, man, nor devil, 
and I believe the same as he did. That 
mountebank can’t bluff me with his talk of 
miracles!” 

He jerked a scornful thumb in the di- 
rection of the Preacher, who had risen and 
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was approaching him truculently. At these 
last words the homesteader went pale, and 
the hand that he held out trembled. 

“You have mocked God!” he cried, wag- 
ging an accusing finger, while his eyes 
gleamed with fanatical hate. “ You’re a 
blasphemer! You have defied the Al- 
mighty! He has done a mighty work. He 
has reached down with His lightning as a 
sign that my prayers were answered. Con- 
fess your sins and repent, before it is too 
late, or a worse fate will surely befall you!” 

“So the young lady says,” observed 
Ranchester, with a bow; “but, with all 
due respect, you are wrong.” 

“ Prairie Rose!” commanded the Preach- 
er. “ Go back to the house!” 

He waited until the girl obeyed. 

“ Now, sir,” he said, turning threaten- 
ingly upon Ranchester, “I want no more 
of your insolence. You have done me a 
great wrong, and God has judged between 
us. I ask you to pay what you owe.” 

“T am always glad,” replied Ranches- 
ter, “ to pay any honest debt. How much 
do you figure I owe you?” 

“A thousand dollars,” returned the 
Preacher, “ for the damage to my pasture, 
and for your cattle breaking down my 
fence; and my milk cows must be back 
here by dark.” 

“ Otherwise?” suggested Ranchester. 

The Preacher’s jaw clamped shut. 

“You will be punished,” he hinted 
darkly. 

“ By whom?” inquired Ranchester, with 
dangerous politeness. 





The homesteader brought down his fist. ~ 


“By Jehovah Himself!” he declared, 
looking the other man in the eye. 

“Good enough!” agreed Ranchester. 
“ We'll let it go at that. Pray your damn- 
edest—you won’t get a cent!” 

“Be not deceived,’” quoted the 
Preacher. “ ‘I will repay,’ saith the Lord. 
‘I will care for mine anointed!’ ” 

“You sanctimonious old hypocrite!” 
burst out Ranchester, in a fury. “Do you 
think I’m afraid of your prayers? Do your 
damnedest to have me killed, and every 
time it thunders I’ll draw me a circle and 
step into it!” 

“* God is not mocked,’” declaimed the 
Preacher. “He will be avenged, never 
fear. I will pray for it, night and day.” 

“Well, pray, then, and make it strong, 
because I’m going to come back here and 
run you out of the country. You’re in on 
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my range, you cow-stealing old reprobate, 
but I'll put the fear of God in your heart! 
I'll never let up till you go!” 

“ T will never leave,” replied the Preacher 
firmly. 

“Yes, you will,” answered Ranchester. 
“If you want to know why, come and see 
what I do to Yaples!” 

He touched spurs to his horse and can- 
tered off down the creek, his eyes blazing 
with angry light. When he saw a crowd 
around the Yaples weaning pen, he rode 
eagerly in on the fray. 

The stampede had smashed through Phi 
Yaples’s wire fence as if it were made of 
twine, laying flat the cottonwood posts; 
and now, as at Heminway’s, the herd was 
milling around his pasture, trampling down 
his uncut hay. Partly by accident and 
partly by design, the cowboys had stopped 
the rush on the meadows just below his log 
house. 

While a rabbit-faced boy was hissing the 
dogs on the cattle, Yaples stood by his pens 
with a gun. He was small and wiry, with 
a venomous light in his pale eyes and a 
shock of uncut hair flying wild. With both 
barrels full-cocked, he pushed out a shot- 


gun and pointed it at Bill Dhue’s head. 
“You murdering haound!” he shouted. 
“Don’t you take another step, or I'll kill 


you, so he’p me God! I’ve tuk enough 
off’n you, and I won’t stand no triflin’! 
The first man that makes a move I’ll blow 
his brains out—and then I'll kill that son 
of a goat, Ranchester!” 

He glanced up with bloodshot eyes as 
Ranchester rode in on him, and his savage 
glare quailed. They had met before, on 
the broad plains far below, and Ranches- 
ter had had his way. He had packed a 
herd of steers up against the nester’s cabin, 
and held them there for a day and a night; 
and when Yaples had rushed out at him, 
he had ridden the fellow down like a yap- 
ping dog, and chased him back to his house. 

That had been two years before, and 
Yaples had had to move, but he had moved 
up on Ranchester’s upper range. Back in 
the Tennessee hills his kinsfolk were feud- 
ists, and strife was the breath of his life. 
He loved quarrels and disputes as dogs love 
their cowardly affrays; and now he stood 
snarling, at bay. 

At his side stood his wife, a huge, loud- 
voiced woman, holding a Winchester rifle 
like a club. Until Ranchester came up, 
she had backed up her husband’s ravings 
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with a shrill antiphony of curses. Now 
they were suddenly stricken dumb by the 
searching scrutiny of the ranchman’s calm 
eyes. The woman began to sob. 

“Oh, you'll kill me, eh?” taunted Ran- 
chester, smiling contemptuously at Yaples, 
who had backed crabwise against the side 
of his pen. “I'd like to see you try it! 
You’ve had your chance before, you yellow- 
bellied cur, and you weakened, as I recol- 
lect. What’s he got in that pen, Bill—more 
calves?” 

“ Fourteen calves—mostly white-faces,” 
replied Bill Dhue evenly. “Says the 
mothers are out in the hills.” 

“You tech them calves,” quavered Ya- 
ples, “ and I'll shoot yore danged head off! 
I mean it, so don’t move an inch!” 

“They belong to our milk cows!” 
screamed the woman. “Th: children are 
out after them now.” 

“Too many,” decided Ranchester, “ un- 
less they all had twins. Turn ’em out, boys 
—we’ll brand the whole bunch!” 

“ You stand back thar!” challenged Ya- 
ples, suddenly springing into activity and 
pointing his shotgun at Ranchester’s heart. 
“ Stand back, or I'll kill you, by Gawd!” 

“No, -you won’t,” returned Ranchester, 
regarding him coldly. “You don’t dare 
to, you cowardly thief!” 

“You keep on thet horse or I’ll show 
you!” shrilled Yaples. ‘“ You step down 
and [ll kill you—/ mean it!” 

“ No, you don’t,” replied Ranchester. 

While his cowboys jumped back, he 
swung gracefully down to the ground. For 
a moment he stood tense, the muzzle of 
the gun full upon him, but the homestead- 
er’s resolution failed. He had sworn an 
oath to kill Ranchester, if he died for it, 
but his trigger finger failed to do his will. 

“IT warn ye!” he cried, putting his back 
against the wall again. “It ain’t me— 
you’re just killing yourse’f! You come a 
step closer, and, so he’p me Gawd, I’ll give 
you both bar’ls, you thief! You done 
crowded me into a corner whar they ain’t 
no way out of it but to give you what you 
deserve. All the calves in this pen has 
come from my milk cows, ’cepting one or 
two that their mammies done left; and in a 
case like that, according to the law, they 
belong to the man that sees ’em first.” 

“ T’'ll show you who they belong to!” said 
Ranchester. 

Yaples’s wicked eyes began to twitch. 
Like flickering flames of fire, they danced 












with a strange, crazy light, and his voice 


became altered and choked. 
“Stan’ back,” he warned, “or I'll 
shoot!” 


Ranchester paused in his stride. The 
tense silence was broken by Bill Dhue’s 
even voice. 

“You shoot,” he said, “ and I'll kill you 
and your whole family and burn your 
cabin down!” 

Yaples flinched and lowered his gun, and 
his mad eyes ceased to twitch as he met 
the stony gaze of the killer. Dhue stood 
like a statue, one hand near his gun, the 
other hanging idly by his side; but there 
was something in his pose, and in the grim 
set of his lips, that made Yaples believe 
every word. 

“You dirty cowards!” the homesteader 
cried, suddenly breaking down and weep- 
ing like a child. 

While he choked out impotent curses, 
Ranchester jerked open the gate and turned 
his calves into the herd. 

“ And take those milk cows,” he ordered, 
as the Yaples children came in sight, driv- 
ing the little bunch before them. 

“You leave them cows alone!” shrieked 
Yaples, jumping up and brandishing his 


Ranchester turned on him fiercely. 

“Shut up!” he thundered. “ Put down 
that gun! You’re lucky not to get killed 
for a cow thief!” 

He rode off with his cowboys, without 
looking back. The next morning they 
moved on, taking the cows and calves with 
them, and leaving Yaples’s pasture stamped 


flat. 
Til 


Tue breakfast table was set in the bare 
kitchen of Levi Heminway. While the 
Preacher asked his long blessing, his wife 
tapped a little hand that already was reach- 
ing hungrily for bread. On one side sat 
the mother, with a baby in her lap, and the 
twins fretting restlessly in their high chairs. 
Across from her sat Prairie Rose, trying to 
quiet the older children while she bowed 
her head in prayer. 

The formal blessing was done, and there 
was a rattle of spoons and bowls as the 
children clamored for their porridge; but 
the Preacher had not finished. While his 
wife quelled the tumult, he raised his voice 


to a roar. 
“Oh, Lord!” he cried. “I thank Thee 
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for Thy mercy—for Thy sure sign, given to 
Thy servant. Remember now this blas- 
phemer, this man who has mocked Thy 
power, and cast his soul down into hell! 
Let death seize upon him and destroy him 
utterly! Let Thy thunderbolt strike him 
dead! As he has cursed Thy name, let a 
curse fall upon him! Let the dogs lick his 
blood from the ground! He has destroyed 
my fields, oh, Lord, and left my wife .and 
children to hunger. He has driven off our 
cows that give us milk. Oh, look down 
upon him and judge him this day, and re- 
quite him for what he has done! Let not 
the wicked prosper and blaspheme Thy 
holy name, while Thy servant suffers penu- 
ry and want. The fool hath said in his 
heart, ‘ There is no God.’ He hath laughed 
Thy servant to scorn. His mouth is full of 
cursing and wickedness and deceit—” 

“Whoa!” shouted an angry voice out- 
side the cabin door, followed by a whack 
and a volley of oaths. 

“It’s Mr. Yaples,” ventured Mrs. Hem- 
inway, furtively giving the twins their 
bread 








The Preacher kept his eyes shut tight. 

“ He hath cursed Thee, oh, Lord! Smite 
him down, I pray Thee, and I will praise 
Thy holy name forever. Yea, strike 
him—” 

“Whoa, you crazy fool!” raged Yaples, 
from the doorway. 

The Preacher opened his eyes. 

“Why don’t you put up a post that a 
man can tie his horse to?” demanded Ya- 
ples, striding truculently in. “ By grab, 
they’s hell to-day the whole length of this 
crick! Them rapscallions stole all my 
cows—yes, and broke into my pen and 
branded all my calves. When I throwed 
down on Ranchester and started to blow 
his brains out, Bill Dhue drawed his gun 
and threatened to kill my whole family. 
The cold-blooded devil, he meant every 
word of it. He’d have done it as sure as 
I’m standing here; so I had to let ’em come 
and open up my weaning pen, and brand 
every one of my calves! Why, they had no 
more right to brand them calves than they 
have to brand you or me; but they hire 
these man-killers and come in on us set- 
tlers, and we cain’t do nothing against ’em. 
On top of everything else, they held their 
herd in my pasture all night—stomped that 
grass into the ground, and scuffed all the 
roots up. It’s as bare as the pa’m of my 
hand. Next time they come, I’ll pizen the 
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grass with arsenic, and kill every cow 
they’ve got. It’s my grass, I reckon—I 
kin do what I like with it. Fer every calf 
they stole from me I'll steal back ten big, 
fat steers and sell ’em to that butcher over 
in Laramie!” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Yaples,” protested Hemin- 
way. “That wouldn’t be honorable and 
right. ‘The Lord will punish Ranchester 
in a way we little dream of for stealing your 
cows and mine.” 

“ And yours?” barked Yaples. “ Did he 
drive off your milk cows? Air you going 
to set hyer and take it? Well, you’re too 
weak-kneed fer me, that’s all I’ll say; but 
I’m a man that cain’t be bluffed. Before 
he left this morning, Ranchester rode up 
ety my house with Bill Dhue right behind 


“*Vou move,’ he says, ‘or I'll come 


back and move ye! And the next time I’ll 
git your skelp!’ 
“TI didn’t return him no answer; but, by 


cracky, I'll git even with him yet! Fer 
every cow he stole I’ll steal back ten more. 
If you’re going to have the name, you might 
as well have the game, and he p’intedly 
called me a cow thief!” 

“Let it be your reward that you know 
you’re not a cow thief, Mr. Yaples. That 
will be more pleasing to the Lord. If you 
should go to stealing cattle, it would give 
your neighbors a bad name and—” 

“You danged old hypocrite!” burst out 
Yaples indignantly. Then he threw back 
his head and laughed raucously. “ Why, 
to hear you talk,” he said, “a man would 
think you really meant it! Heh, heh, that’s 
pretty good!” 

“ What’s pretty good?” demanded Hem- 
inway angrily. ‘ And let me tell you, Mr. 
Yaples, I was in the midst of an earnest 
prayer when you broke in with your curs- 
ing and profanity.” 

“ Ef you think you’re too good fer me,” 
shouted Yaples, in a tantrum, “ you can 
bring back that neck yoke you borrowed! 
When it comes to stealing, everybody 
knows that your two boys are the worst 
dog-goned cow thieves in the country. 
Hyer you set around and pray and preach 
to your neighbors, and them rascally sons 
of yours is combing the range fer maver- 
icks, and selling ’em right along to the 
butcher! I knowed what you was up to 
the first day you come in hyer—always 
talking about the hawse business. That’s 
jest a blind, so your boys kin ride the range 
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pretending to look fer lost hawses. And 
then they come back, with the money fer 
what they stole, and say they been working 
in the hay!” 

He slapped his leg and doubled up with 
high-pitched laughter, while the women sat 
staring in dismay. 

“Leave my house!” thundered the 
Preacher, striding around the’ table and 
advancing with upraised fists. ‘ Begone! 
Never darken my door again!” 

“T’m going,” laughed Yaples; “but I 
shore do hate a hypocrite and a long-wind- 
ed, sanctified old Preacher! All you do is 
sing and pray, while your womenfolk do 
the work and your sons are out stealing 
cows!” 

“Shut your mouth!” commanded the 
Preacher. “ My sons are honest boys. If 
they have ever been suspected, it’s because 
they used to go with your Eddie, before I 
forbade him the house.” 

“ You shet up!” Yaples snarled, his eyes 
beginning to dance. “I guess my boy Ed- 
die is as good as you folks. You needn’t 
think he stays away just because you told 
him. I had to forbid him coming up hyer 
because your boys win all his money play- 
ing cards while you sing psa’ms!” 

“You lie!” cried Heminway, charging 
savagely after him. “Get out of here, you 
spiteful little liar!” 

“Tl show you who’s a liar!” challenged 
Yaples, running out and standing in the 
open. ‘“ Come out hyer, you big blowhard, 
and I'll fight you, fist and skull! Thar’s 
my hat—I dare you to stomp on it!” 

He snatched off his hat and slammed it 
down in front of him; but the Preacher 
had no need for his fists. 

“ Take that!” he bellowed, striking down 
Yaples’s puny guard and slapping him 
across the face. ‘“‘ Take that, you little 
skunk!” 

“T’ll fix ye!” cursed Yaples, staggering 
back and drawing his six-shooter. 

The weapon caught in his jumper, and 
before he could disentangle it Heminway 
knocked it out of his hand. Then, snatch- 
ing him up like a child, the Preacher shook 
him so violently that Mrs. Heminway had 
to beg her husband to stop. 

“ Get off my place!” he roared, throw- 
ing Yaples away from him. “ Never come 
ws again, if you value your miserable 

e!’ 

“You wait!” muttered Yaples, wiping 
the blood from his nose and spitting back 
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at him vindictively. ‘“ The man never lived 
that can treat me like that. I'll shgot you 
on sight, you old windbag!” 

“ Don’t you make any threats,” warned 
the Preacher, “ unless you mean to live up 
to them. I’m a peaceable man, but I know 
how to defend myself, and I’ve got a good 
rifle and a shotgun.” 

“Well, keep off of my land, then,” re- 
turned Yaples, backing down a little. “I 
don’t ‘low to come up hyer after ye; but 
you keep off my land, you psa’m-singing 
old hypocrite, or I’ll shore make you hard 
to ketch! I come up hyer friendly, in a 
neighborly way, to tell ye they had run off 
your hawses; but I hope to Gawd they keep 
’em, and your three cows, to boot. You 
don’t need to ask me for he’p.” 

“The Lord is my helper,” began the 
Preacher piously. 

Yaples pawed at his ears as if he were 
fighting off bees. 

“Oh, lawzy!” he exclaimed. “ Lemme 
git away from hyer, quick! So the Lord 
is your he’per, eh? Well, I’d like to see 
Him git back them cows!” 

“ He will keep me safe in the shadow of 
His wings. He will bear me up, lest I dash 
my foot against a stone.” 

“Heh! Yes!” jeered Yaples, stepping 
up on his horse. “ And them rascally boys 
of yourn the two worst cow thieves in the 
country!” 

He ducked his head and spurred off down 
the creek, looking back with hectoring 
laughter as the Preacher ran for his gun. 


IV 


STERN-EYED and angry after his quarrel 
with Yaples, the Preacher finished his 
breakfast in silence. Then, as his wife be- 
gan to clear off the table, he shut himself 
into the bedroom. ‘There was a ponderous 
bump as he dropped to his knees. 

While he raised his voice in prayer, Prai- 
rie Rose stood by the doorway, spinning 
the cylinder of Yaples’s old six-shooter. 
Her eyes were far away as with business- 
like directness she stepped into a pair of 
worn chaps. When she buckled on her 
spurs, and went clanking out at the door, 
the pistol was under her belt. 

The Preacher was still praying when she 
caught up her horse and rode away down 
the cafion. As she turned off up the ridge, 
to go around the Yaples ranch, she paused 
to listen to his voice. It was deep and so- 
norous—a voice to reach vast multitudes 





if they had been kneeling within the curve 
of the hills; but it was addressed to God 
alone—the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, who came down and talked with 
men. Heminway was praying as they had 
prayed—for deliverance from his enemies, 
and for vengeance on those who oppressed 
him. She glanced back at the trampled 
meadows and the empty corrals, and rode 
resolutely off down the trail. 

After the rain of the night before, the 
willows and quaking aspens were gleaming 
with a thousand jewels, and the breeze that 
drew up the cafion was fragrant with wet 
sagebrush and the incense of cedars and 
pines. There was a sparkle in the air that 
made the girl’s blood leap like wine as she 
went loping off down the ridge. 

When she reined in on the point, and 
swept the broad valley below her, she heard 
a hoarse moaning, like the sea. It was the 
rumbling of outlaw bulls in the huge day 
herd of the invaders. As she looked down 
from the heights, and saw that horde of 
feeding cattle, her heart lost all its joy. 

Somewhere in that mass of slow-moving 
cows and steers were the three cows that 
Ranchester had driven off. How could she 
cut them out, haze them past the cowboys, 
and drive them safely home? 

She looked farther down the valley, 
where the horses of the “ cavvy ” trotted 
fanwise before the harrying wrangler. Her 
horses were there too, with the rest. Could 
she ride in, and cut them out, and send 
them back up the trail to the hillsides they 
loved so well? 

She felt the handle of the pistol hidden 
under her belt, and turned her pony down 
the steep slope. In the radiant morning air 
every man and horse below her stood out 
as if etched with a diamond; and as she 
rode toward the wagons, which were parked 
by the creek, she saw a man whom she 
knew. It was Afton Cunningham, general 
manager of the Seven D’s, and he was 
watching her from under his broad hat. 

Around the mess wagon a gang of cow- 
boys were working at top speed, loading the 
cook’s stove and hooking up the team; 
while the bed wagon, packed mountain 
high, was swinging off down the valley in 
the direction of the evening camp. Ran- 
chester and Dhue were gone with the far- 
flung circle of horsemen combing the ridges 
for more cattle. 

As she looked at this man who eyed her 
so intently, Prairie Rose began to wish that 
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the other two were with him. Bill Dhue 
Was a gunman, but he had taken her two 
blows without doing more than grab away 
her quirt. Although Ranchester had called 
her a hell-cat, he had nevertheless spared 
their calves; but Cunningham had laughed, 
and as she met his eyes again she felt a re- 
vulsion against him. His hat, which was 
pushed down to his ears, made him look 
low and mean and dwarfed. There was 
something sinister about his teeth, so wide 
apart beneath the waxed mustache which 
he was twisting to a point. 

The girl fought down her instinctive feel- 
ing, and tried to meet him bravely, for she 
needed all the help she could get. 


“ Well, what is it this morning?” he in- 
quired, with a shrewd smile. “ Come down 
to get those cows?” 

“ Yes, I did,” she stammered. “ That 


is, if you don’t mind. Can I cut them out 
of the herd?” 

He looked at her again, and turned to 
speak to a cowboy who had ridden up for 
orders. 

“ Yes, camp this side of Klein’s,” he said. 
“You can tell him from me that that wire 
will have to come down. These nesters 
fence in the water and block up the whole 
canon, and then holler when we want to go 
through. No, you can’t cut out those 
cows!” 

“ How’s that?” inquired the cowboy. 

Then, seeing his mistake, he turned and 
rode somberly away. The general mana- 
ger’s last words had been addressed to 
Rose. 

“ They’re ours!” she answered defiantly. 

As he paid no attention, she turned and 
rode down to the herd. It was grazing 
along peacefully. Slowing her horse to a 
walk, she guided him into the throng. In 
that mass of red backs and widespread, 
polished horns there were many other cows 
besides hers; but, standing in her stirrups, 
she spied the black and white of a Holstein, 
and rode eagerly in behind it. 

“Hey! Turn that cow back!” shouted 
Cunningham across the herd, but the day 
herders pretended not to hear him. “ Turn 
her back!” he shouted louder, as Prairie 
Rose jumped the scared cow out and start- 
ed her up the cajion. 

The nearest cowboy came to life. With 
a flip of the reins he spurred his horse to 
a gallop, and leaped in ahead of the cow. 

“ You let her go!” shrilled Prairie Rose, 
pulling out Yaples’s pistol. 
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The cowboy looked across at the boss. 
“She’s pulled a gun on me,” he com- 
won letting the cow go lumbering by. 

charged in on him angrily. 

: What did I tell you?” he demanded, 
but when Prairie Rose turned on him he 
threw up his hands and laughed heartily. 
“You win,” he said, still holding up his 
hands. “ Cut out all the cows you like. 
Anything else we’ve got that you want?” 

“Yes, you’ve got some of our horses 
down there in that cavvy; but I’ll cut these 
milk cows first.” 

She whirled her pony and dashed back 
into the herd, smiling weakly at his whoops 
of laughter. When she had cut out the 
other cows, she tried to get away from him, 
but he reined his horse in beside her. 

“T'll just ride down to the cavvy with 
you,” he explained. ‘A word from the 
boss—you understand how it is. Most of 
these cowboys are Ranchester’s men.” 

“ Oh, I see,” she faltered, carefully look- 
ing away from him, and putting her horse 
to a lope. 

She did not see at all. It had seemed to 
her that the cowboys were friendly, and 
would have helped her more but for the 
manager. 

“ He’s a fine man,” went on Cunning- 
ham, galloping easily along beside her, and 
watching her out of the tail of his eye; 
“but sometimes he goes a little too far. 
He hires some awful tough men.” 

“You mean Bill Dhue?” she asked, to 
make conversation. 

An ugly look came into Cunningham’s 
eyes. 

“No!” he snapped. “ Bill Dhue is my 
man. What put that idea into your head?” 

“Why, Mr. Ranchester seemed to give 
him orders, and Bill Dhue obeyed them. 
What’s the matter? Is anything wrong?” 

“ That’s it!” scowled Cunningham. “ He 
gives orders to everybody; but that’s all 
right—he’s the round-up foreman.” He 
summoned a cheerful smile and looked the 
girl over admiringly. “ You sure know how 
to ride,” he said. 

“Oh, pretty good,” the girl admitted. 
“ Never did anything else, much. We've 
always been in the horse business.” 

“ Methodist preacher in the horse busi- 
ness! That’s rather unusual, isn’t it? You 
don’t look like the rest of his kids.” 

“ No—he isn’t my father,” she said, after 
a silence. “ Father died, and mother mar- 
ried again.” 











“ Oh, I see!” he nodded, still galloping 
close beside her on his high-headed racing 
horse. “ Are the boys your brothers, or 
just half?” 

She darted a quick glance at him, but 
she could not afford to quarrel, although 
her brothers were none of his business. 

“ No—they’re his boys,” she stated. 

Cunningham nodded comprehendingly. 

“Oho!” he said. “ No relation at all, 
then! The family is slightly mixed. I 
couldn’t figure out all those tow-headed 
kids, and you with such pretty black hair.” 

She knew then what he was driving at. 
Her lips set grimly, but she chose to ignore 
the compliment. 

“ Will they hold up the cavvy while I’m 
cutting out our stock?” she inquired. 

“ They will if I tell them to,” he hinted. 

She whirled and faced him defiantly. 

“Oh, I see!” she said. ‘“ Well, don’t 
do anything you don’t want to. I'll wait 
and ask Mr. Ranchester.” 

“Who said I wouldn’t do it?” he burst 
out harshly. “ You’re a quarrelsome little 
beggar—I see that!” 

“Well, suit yourself,” she challenged. 
“ T’ve come down to get those horses, and 
I’m going to do it—somehow.” 

“ Just try being a little pleasant to yours 
truly,” he suggested. 

She answered with a sarcastic smile. 

“And another thing,” he went on. 
“Don’t keep talking about Ranchester. 
You’re liable to make me jealous.” 

She looked at him again, and a blush 
mantled her flushed cheeks, but she rode 
steadily on to the herd of horses. It was 
strung out down the road in a long, strag- 
gling line, and as Prairie Rose looked it 
over she saw ten of their young horses 
mixed in with the round-up saddle stock. 
They were running close together, and 
without waiting for Cunningham’s permis- 
sion she dashed in and cut half of them 
out. 

“Help her cut out those broom-tails,” 
he ordered sourly, and the wrangler 
promptly cut out the rest. “ If Ranchester 
says anything,” he shouted back to the 
young horse herder, “ you can tell him to 
talk to me.” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the wrangler, 
stopping to gaze at them curiously. 

Cunningham whirled on him irritably. 

“Go on, you gawking fool!” he explod- 
ed. “ That’s your job — wrangling those 


horses!” 
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“ Yes, sir,” cringed the boy. 
After watching him for a minute, Cun- 
ningham turned and raced after Rose. She 
had bunched up her horses and started 
them off up the cafion without giving him 
a second look; but after running a few 
miles they slowed down to a trot, and he 
reined in close beside her. 

“No hurry,” he advised. 
need to be afraid. I won’t let anybody 
take them.” 

“ That’s awful nice of you,” she an- 
swered sarcastically. 

He summoned up his wide-toothed smile. 

“Well, it is,” he declared; “and that 
isn’t all of it. What’s your hurry? I want 
to have a talk.” 

She sighed reluctantly, and reined her 
horse in to a walk. He lowered his voice 
confidentially. 

“T don’t mind telling you,” he said, 
“ that this is Ranchester’s idea, running off 
these settlers’ stock. I don’t approve of it 
myself. I'll go further than he will, when 
it comes to dealing with a cow thief; but a 
bona fide settler can always come to me 
and get whatever is right. If I’ve taken 
his stock, I’ll give it back to him; and so 
on, right down the line. Just to show you 
where I stand, I’m willing to buy you folks 
out, any time. I'll give you five hundred 
dollars for your relinquishment. You re- 
member that, will you? And some time 
when you come by you stop in and tell me 
what you think.” 

Prairie Rose had no answer ready. 

“ Haven’t you ever been down to the 
Seven D’s?” Cunningham went on. “ Well, 
stop in any time—you’ll be welcome. 
We’ve got a fine big house and lots of good 
things to eat and drink. All we need is a 
little more society. Yes, I sure get lonely 
sometimes. Ever feel that way yourself?” 

“ No, I don’t believe I do,” she answered. 
“T’m pretty busy most of the time.” 

“Yes, I guess you are,” he said, “ the 
way they’ve been working you. Ever get 
anything for what you do?” 

“Why, what do you mean?” she asked. 

He laughed and edged in closer. 

“ Say,” he began, “ what do you care 
about that old preacher? Did he ever give 
you acent? Why don’t you quit the whole 
mad outfit and start out for yourself? You 
could get a good job anywhere.” 

“ Yes, but they need me,” she protested. 
“ And mother and the children—I couldn’t 
think of leaving them. Besides,” she add- 
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ed, “ who’d look after the horses when the 
boys were off at work?” 

“Let the boys stay at home,” he re- 
joined. “ They’d be a whole lot better off 
if they did. I know just exactly what I’m 
talking about. Here’s the proposition— 
can’t you see they’re just working you? 
What’s the use of being the goat? A pretty 
girl like you could get a job anywhere, and 
all the money you want.” 

“ What kind of work?” she asked, glanc- 
ing up at him uneasily, and edging her horse 
away. 

“ Why, cooking, for instance. You can 
get a job with me, and not have to do much 
cooking, either.” 3 

He reached out slyly, to slip his arm 
around her waist, but she had jumped her 
horse into a lope. Then, as he came gal- 
loping after her, she swung her quirt above 
her head and slashed him across the face. 

“You little devil!” he cursed, shying 
away from the lash and jerking his horse to 
a stop. “ By Godfrey, she’s sure put a 
mark on me!” 

He felt the wale where her quirt had bit 
into his cheek, and watched her rushing her 
horses up the cafion. 

“It’s that damned preacher blood!” he 
burst out vindictively. “ Next time I'll go 
at it different!” . 


Hatr blinded with rage, Prairie Rose 
thundered up the cafion at the heels of her 
galloping horses. She had put them into 
the corral and slammed the gate after them 
before she noticed that her brothers had 
come home. 

The boys were skulking in the barn, as 
was their custom when in disgrace. She 
strode over and confronted them angrily. 

“Why didn’t you come out and help 
me?” she scolded. “I declare, you expect 
me to do everything! Now you march 
right out there and milk those cows. I’m 
not going to do another thing!” 

“Come in here,” beckoned Webb, a 
huge, coarse-featured boy, who towered 
above his thin-faced brother. 

When Prairie Rose saw their frightened 
looks, she stepped inside the door, though 
her eyes still glowed resentfully. Coming 
on top of all the rest, her encounter with 
Afton Cunningham had roused a fighting 
demon in her breast. As she stood looking 
the boys over, her hand clutched at the 
pistol which she had come so near to using. 
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She had been calm at the time, knowing 
just what Cunningham intended, and just 
what she would do to avoid him; but now 
she was enraged that she had let him es- 
cape with nothing but the lash of her quirt. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she 
asked, and stared at them so strangely that 
for a moment they forgot their own fears. 

“ What’s the matter, Rose?” returned 
Webb. “ Did you meet him, too? Did he 
try to run off the horses?” 

“We met him up on the ridge,” put in 
Leslie, “and Webb saw him reach for his 


“ Yes, he rode right at us; but when he 
saw we wasn’t scairt, he just patted his 
pistol and shook his head at Les, and went 
on down the ridge.” 

“Who in the world are you talking 
about?” she demanded irritably. 

“ Bill Dhue!” Webb and Leslie answered 
simultaneously. 

“ Bill Dhue!” she repeated, and sank 
down on a feed box. “Oh, misery!” she 
moaned, gazing at them despairingly. 
“What have you boys been doing now? 
Seems like everybody thinks you’re stealing 
cows!” 

“Who says so?” demanded Webb, hitch- 
ing up his broad-winged chaps and hooking 
his thumb above his six-shooter. “ All I 
say is, he’s a dog-goned liar!” 

“ Well, Phi Yaples came up and had a 
fight with father, and he said some terrible 
things. He said everybody knew you boys 
were stealing steers when you were sup- 
posed to be out hunting horses. He said 
you never worked in the valley at all, but 
got your money from that Laramie 
butcher.” 

“ He’s a liar,” sulked Webb. 

After exchanging frightened glances, the 
brothers looked out through the chinks. 
From the log house below them they could 
hear their father’s voice, lifted up in a 
triumphant chant: 


“ Hallelujah, ’tis done! I believe in the Son; 
I am saved by the blood of the crucified One. 
Hallelujah, thine the glory! Hallelujah, amen! 
Hallelujah, thine the glory! Revive us again.” 


“We might as well quit the country,” 
burst out Webb. “ The old man will skin 
us alive.” 

“Oh, no!” pleaded Rose. ‘“ He doesn’t 
believe a word of it. Oh, his looks were 
something terrible! He shook Yaples like 
a rat, and told him never to come back 











again. Here’s the pistol he took away from 
him. When Yaples said you were cow 
thieves, he ran in and got his shotgun.” 

“ He’s mad, though,” muttered Webb. 
“T can tell by the way he sings. He didn’t 
even come out of the house when you drove 
up the horses. He’s got one of those pray- 
ing spells on.” 

“ Well, I got the horses back, and all 
three of the cows. That ought to make 
him feel glad. It’s what he’s been praying 
for, you know.” 

“No, it ain’t,” came back Webb, who 
had been listening. ‘ He’s been praying 
against Ranchester, and asking the Lord to 
strike him dead. Now he’s giving praise, 
so he must have got his answer; but that 
don’t let us out. What are we going to 
say when he asks us about that butcher, 
and where we’ve been, and all?” 

“ Why, tell him the truth. If you went 
away now, it would be just a confession of 
guilt. I don’t believe a word of it myself.” 

The hulking cowboy stirred uneasily and 
glanced out through a chink that gave a 
view of the eastern ridge. 

“ Bill Dhue’s up there, hiding,” he said 
at last. “‘ We’re afraid he wants to kill us.” 

“ But what would he kill you for?” Rose 
burst 2ut indignantly. 

“ Well, for stealing those cattle,” Webb 
confessed. 

She gazed at him steadily, and he hung 
his head, though her eyes were far from 
accusing. 

“ But, Webb,” she cried, “ and Les, you 
know you didn’t do it, so what’s the use 
of being afraid? He just rode down to 
scare you. If he’d ever intended to shoot, 
he’d have stayed hid behind some rock. 
T’ll go out and see if he’s there now.” 

She turned on her heel, and there in the 
doorway stood Bill Dhue, rolling a smoke. 

“ Mornin’, boys,” he nodded. “ Thought 
I’d jest ride down and see ye. Good thing 
you wasn’t driving any cattle.” 

He cupped his hands about a match, and 
watched the young Heminways through the 
smoke as he exhaled his first big puff; but 
he did not even glance at Prairie Rose. 
The girl had started back with a cry that 
was almost a scream, and he chose to ig- 
nore her entirely. 

“What do you want?” she demanded, 
stung to anger by her show of weakness. 
“ These boys haven’t done anything wrong.” 

“ Mebbe not,” conceded Dhue, placing 
his back against the door sill, and looking 
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them over coldly; “but they shore look ~ 
guilty as hell!” . 

“ Well, that’s all right,” she defended. ~ 
“ T guess you’d look scared if a strange man 
slipped up behind you.” a 

“* More’n likely,” he grunted, giving way — 
to a grim smile, and sitting down sociably ~ 
in the doorway. “I see you got back your — 
horses.” 

“Yes,” she said. “ You ought to be 
ashamed, driving off people’s horses and 
cows! You claim to be outraged if some — 
settler kills a calf, and then you go and ~~ 
steal more than all of them.” : 

“T don’t know about that,” Dhue an- 
swered judicially. ‘‘ They steal more cows 
than you’d think. It’s my job to keep 
tab on them Laramie butchers, and you’d 
be surprised, the business they do.” 

“ Does that give you the right to come 
in and steal our milk cows and drive off ten 
of our horses? You’re cow thieves your- 
selves, and horse thieves to boot. I don’t 
care—you can’t frighten me!” 

“Oh, no,” he soothed. “I wouldn’t do 
nothing like that. I ain’t near as bad as 
you think. Of course, I’ve got a name for a 
gunman, and all that, but this is jest a 
sociable call. Happened to meet the boys 
up there while I was doing a little riding, 
and dropped in for a friendly talk.” 

He smiled lazily at the young Hemin- 
ways, as they watched him in tense silence, 
and fixed his keen eyes on Webb. ‘. 

“ Didn’t I see you up on the peaks a 7 
couple of days ago? Your face looks kind — 
of familiar. I’ve got some field glasses, you 
know, that brings folks up mighty close, 
like they’re setting right on your knees. 
The kid was along, too. No, this kid here 
—lI don’t mean Eddie Yaples.” 

“ We had a fight with him,” spoke up the 
younger boy eagerly. ‘“ Webb sure licked 
him good!” 

“ Stay away from him,” advised Dhue. 
“He comes from a bad family—weaned 
and raised on company beef. You boys 
have jest come in here, and you're liable 
to learn bad tricks—like, for instance, run- 
ning off Circle Dot steers. As long as you 
do nothing but tend to them hawses, you'll 
find Bill Dhue your friend. I ain’t a bad 
hombre at all. If I ever killed a man, it 
was because he shore needed killing; but at 
the same time, next to a sheep herder, I do 
despise a cow thief, or a man that will 
maverick calves. The company figures on 
keeping all these settlers in beef; but when 
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they begin to run off steers, like Klein and 
Murray over here, that’s going a little too 
far.” 

He paused and gazed thoughtfully at his 
cigarette. As the sun touched the knife 
scar on the left side of his neck, a shudder 
seized the younger boy; but Webb, big and 
burly, took courage from his sister, and 
watched the gunman with an unblinking 
stare. 

“ Now, take this knot-headed Yaples,” 
Dhue went on conversationally. “ Worst 
cow thief in the country—had a whole pen 
full of weaned calves—and yet look how he 
carried on down there yesterday! I was 
all set to blow his brains out, when he 
throwed down with that shotgun on Ran- 
chester; but the major, he jest looked at 
me and walked right up to the muzzle of 
it, and Yaples was afraid to pull the trigger. 
That’s the major all over—not afraid of the 
devil; but what d’ye think of Yaples? He’s 
a dirty little coward, that’s about all there 
is to it—and claiming he never stole them 
calves!” . 

He snorted indignantly and went on with 
his harangue. 

“ Tf it wasn’t for me,” he said, “ and the 
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men that pay me, you settlers wouldn’t last 
amonth. You’d be sheeped out, every one 
of you, by them Laramie Plains sheep men 
that are so bughouse to cross over the 
peaks. I’m your friend, dadburn it—a big- 


ger friend than you think. If it wasn’t for 
that dead line, and Bill Dhue a riding it, 
you'd all be on the hog!” 

His cigarette had gone out. He threw it 
on the ground in front of the open door of 
the barn. 

“ At the same time,” he continued, dart- 
ing a warning look at Webb, “ you don’t 
want to presume on my friendship. I re- 
member one time, down in the mountains 
in New Mexico, there was a Mexican come 
to my house. There was a snowstorm go- 
ing on, and he was jest about froze, to say 
nothing of being danged near starved. He 
ate like a wolf when I brought him inside 
and bedded him down for the night. But 
the next morning, by George, Mr. Mexican 
was gone, and so was the top horse of my 
mount; and after I’d followed him about 
forty miles the wind blowed the tracks out, 
and I had to give it up. Well, a few years 
later I happened to meet that Mexican 
while I was riding across the plains, and I 
bad a little talk with him about it. He 
premised never to steal another horse— 
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and, come to think of it, I don’t believe he 
ever did.” 

Dhue spoke these last words slowly, 
barely showing his teeth to convey their 
sinister significance. Prairie Rose got up 
indignantly. 

“Yes, and I suppose,” she said, “ you 
kill women and children too, when things 
don’t go just to suit you! Mr. Yaples was 
up this morning, and he said that’s what 
you threatened when he objected to your 
driving off his cows.” 

“ He’s a liar, then,” answered Dhue; 
“but if he’d ever killed Ranchester, I’d 
have done jest exactly what I said.” 

“What? Killed Mrs. Yaples, and all 
those little children? And Mr. Ranchester 
was just stealing those cows!” 

“No matter,” said Dhue. “The man 
that kills Ranchester will wake up in hell 
with his back broke—either that, or he’ll 
kill me, too!” 

“ Well, I’d like to know,” she challenged, 
“ what you find so good about him. I think 
he’s just hateful!” 

“ That’s your privilege,” said Dhue, with 
a placating smile; “ but lemme tell you a 
few things about the major. He may seem 
kind of rough when he’s dealing with some 
nester, but he’s the best-hearted man in the 
world. I’ve seen him a hundred times, 
when they wasn’t anybody looking, slipping 
a ten to some bum that was down; and 
there wouldn’t be no Christmas for a lot of 
widder women and kids if George Ranches- 
ter should happen to git killed. I served 
with him in the Philippines, and the whole 
battalion was sweating blood to keep the 
danged fool from gitting killed. When we 
left the islands, and he couldn’t take his 
pet horse with him, he shot him with his 
own pistol. That’s the major every time— 
rough as the devil in action, but a thor- 
oughbred through and through. Most peo- 
ple would have left that horse to be mis- 
treated by the natives, or they’d have got 
somebody else to kill him; but he’s a pure- 
strain Ranchester, like the old general be- 
fore him, and he done the job himself.” 

“ My!” shuddered Prairie Rose, shaking 
her head at the thought. 

Bill Dhue stroked the scar on his neck. 

“ He saved my life one time, too,” he 
added abruptly. “ Ever notice this scar on 
my neck? I’d have had my danged throat 
cut if it wasn’t for Ranchester—and be- 
lieve me, I’m not forgetting it. A friend’s 
a friend with me, and I’ll go all the way 

















for him. This don’t let me forget it, 
either.” 

He ran his finger down the slash which 
had half severed his huge neck muscles, and 
settled back reminiscently. 

“TI was roosting on the hawse rack in 
front of a saloon in New Mexico, and the 
major was setting beside me. All of a sud- 
den he hits me on the head and knocks me 
on my face in the dirt. I got up fighting 
mad, with this cut on my neck; and there 
was Ranchester, with one hand covered 
with blood, and the other one working his 
six-shooter. There was a Mexican there, 
too—feller I’d had a little racket with— 
only he was dead before I could shoot. 
He’d slipped up behind me with an eight- 
inch knife, but the major saw him and beat 
him to it.” 

Prairie Rose shuddered again, but Bill 
Dhue was in the mood, and his eyes glowed 
with rugged pride. 

“ That was Ranchester!” he said. “‘ And 
you saw him again yesterday, drawing that 
circle and stepping inside of it! The old 
general would sure be proud if he could 
have been here to see it—and your old man 
calling down the lightning! Did Ranches- 
ter weaken? Not on your tintype he 
didn’t! Goes out and strikes a circle, like 
those medicine men do, and dares God to 
strike him dead; only the Injun never lived 
that would step inside that circle, the way 
that lightning was popping. Them Crows 
call him Not-Afraid, like they did his 
father before him. The old man was a 
fire eater, and the way he whirled into 
those Sioux had the whole Crow Nation 
buffaloed; but, old Two-Gun told me yes- 
terday that it was considered the holy limit 
when a man made his dare to God.” 

“ Yes, and God will punish him!” cried 
Prairie Rose passionately. “He was 
spared, but his punishment will come. He 
had no right to come in here, and tramp 
down our grass, and drive off our horses 
and cows!” , 

“ Well, mebbe not,” mumbled Bill Dhue, 
glancing quickly toward the house and 
starting out toward his horse; “ but I see 
I’ve wore out my welcome.” 

He stepped up into his saddle just as the 
Preacher came hurrying out with a shot- 
gun in his hands. 

“ Off my place!” he shouted. “ You son 
of Belial, what brings you back here?” 

“ Just come up to make a little neigh- 
borly call,” responded Dhue, with a good- 
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natured smirk, and sent his horse down the ~ 


cafion on the lope. 
VI 


Tue fringe of long hair about the z 


Preacher’s bald dome bristled out like a 
rumpled halo, and as he glared after Bill 
Dhue his bare upper lip drew back in the 
suggestion of a snarl. 

“What was that man doing here?” he 
demanded of Webb. “ And where have you 
been all this time?” 

“We've been working down in the val- 
ley,” answered Webb. “ Bill Dhue fol- 
lowed us in.” 

“ Yes, but weren’t you sitting here, talk- 
ing to him? And can’t you see that tram- 
pled meadow, and our cows and horses all 
gone? That’s the work of Bill Dhue and 
the men that hire him—” 

“T guess you’d sit and listen,” broke in 
Webb defiantly, “if you’d been through 
what happened to us! Les and I were com- 
ing home when Bill Dhue took after us. 
He chased us clear down to the barn. We 
hid in the hay, and while Rose was there 
talking to us he slipped up and got in the 
doorway. Had a six-shooter on him, too, 
and the first thing he did was to tell how 
close he’d come to killing Yaples. Then 
he told about killing a Mexican that had 
stole one of his horses, and about pretty 
nigh gitting his own throat cut.” 

“Yes, and he said Ranchester had killed 
the Mexican that made that long cut on 
his neck. He told us, if Yaples had killed 
Ranchester, he’d have killed Mrs. Yaples 
and Eddie and all the family!” 

Young Leslie paused for breath as he 
saw his father’s eyes suddenly shifted to 
look after Bill Dhue. 

“God will punish him,” prophesied the 
Preacher; “ yes, and all those who employ 
him to terrify the weak and the helpless. 
They who live by the sword shall die by 
the sword, for their hands spill innocent 
blood.” 

He smoothed down his hair and stared 
hard at the corral. 

“What horses are those?” he asked. 

“They’re ours,” cried Prairie Rose, 
dancing over to look at them. 

The Preacher turned to his sons. 

“This is strange,” he murmured. “I 
cannot tell which are visions and which 
have actually come true. While you boys 
were away, our horses and cows were driven 
off. I knelt and wrestled mightily with the 
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Lord, and He told me in a vision that they 
would all be restored to me, and that I 
would live here and prosper greatly; but 
He told me that first we must build a strong 
fence out of the pitch logs that lie on the 
hillsides. For corners and gateposts we 
must cut down the mountain pines that 
have been struck and killed by lightning. 
We'll begin cutting the posts at once.” 

“And there’s the cows!” announced 
Prairie Rose, running back and pointing 
proudly. 

The Preacher only glanced at the girl 
absently. 

“The Lord has spoken,” he went on. 
“ Bless and praise His holy name! Do 
you hear, Rose? We're going to build a 
fence!” 

“ Out of what?” demanded Webb. “ We 
haven’t any wire. And where’s that piece 
of fence we built before?” 

“Tt’s gone,” acknowledged the Preach- 
er, heaving a sigh as he gazed at it. “It’s 
broken down. The stampede destroyed it; 
but with pitch pine posts and four strands 
of heavy wire—” 

“Yaples’s fence didn’t stand,” broke in 
Leslie triumphantly; “so what’s the use of 
us building one? We came by there this 
morning, and every post was flat, and old 
Phi threatened to shoot us. I tell you, he 
was hopping mad!” 

“ He made his fence of cottonwood and 
quaking asp posts, but we will build with 
pitch pine and the lightning-riven pines, as 
the voice of the Lord commanded. He 
came to me in a vision, and I was blessed 
with power, and gave praise to His holy 
name. He commanded me straightway to 
cut down the riven pines that His lightning 
has killed on the peaks. For corners and 
gateposts He commanded me to use the 
lightning’ pines; but for the posts that 
come between, the dead pitch pines will 
serve to turn back the enemy. We must 
fence all our land, both the meadow and 
the hilltops, and then we must remain in- 
side it. Perilous days are upon us, and 
men will kill and be killed, but I and all 
my family will be spared!” 

The young people glanced at one an- 
other, and looked away apathetically; but 
at last Prairie Rose spoke up. 

“Tl help,” she promised; “ but where 
will we get the wire? There’s no use in 
building it with rails.” 

“The Lord will provide,” returned the 
Preacher. 
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Webb straightened up rebelliously. 
“ Well, I ain’t going to do it!” he de- 
clared. “Cut and set all those posts be- 
fore we’ve got the wire to stretch? I tell 
you, barbed wire costs money!” 

“The Lord will provide,” repeated his 


father. “ It is His will that the fence shall 
be built.” 

“Huh!” grunted Webb, and turned 
away. 


“ How much money did you and Leslie 
bring back to your father?” inquired the 
Preacher, with a wheedling smile. 

“ Not a cent,” glowered Webb. “ That 
jasper we were working for didn’t have the 
money to pay us.” 

“ Didn’t pay you?” trumpeted Hemin- 


way. “ We'll see about this. Who were 
you working for? Mr. Jasper, did you 
say?” 


“ No—I don’t know what his name was,” 
replied Webb impatiently. ‘“ We waited a 
couple of days for him to dig up the money, 
and then we came back home.” 

“ How much did he owe you, my son?” 

“Oh, forty or fifty dollars—I don’t 
know. How much was it, Les?” 

“Why, I—I don’t know,” stammered 
Leslie. 

The Preacher seized him roughly. 

“Where have you been?” he barked. 
“ Out with it!” 

“Why, over to Laramie,” answered Les- 
lie, wriggling. 

“Did you sell any cattle to that 
butcher?” demanded Heminway. 

Webb gave his brother a dig. 

“No, sir,” he said. “‘ We were just look- 
ing for work. I’ve got two dollars left.” 

“ Here’s five,” broke in Webb, hastily 
reaching into his pocket and fetching out 
a wadded bill. 

His father took the money from both of 
them. 

“ My sons,” he said reproachfully, “I 
have heard evil reports of you. Is it true 
that you drink and play cards?” 

“Who said so?” blustered Webb. “ He’s 
a dirty liar, whoever it was! I'll bet it was 
old man Yaples!” 

“Tt was Yaples,” returned the Preacher 
solemnly. 

“Well, don’t you see? I know what 
he’s up to. He’s mad because I gave Eddie 
a larruping. He goes around telling every- 
body that Les and I steal cattle, and drink 
and play cards and everything. I know 
what he’s up to. He wants to scare us out 

















of the country, so Eddie can come back 
and spark Rose.” 

“ He does not, and you know it!” flared 
up Prairie Rose indignantly. 

She blushed deep as the boys began to 
laugh. When Heminway relaxed enough 
to join in the merriment, she turned away 
and hung her head. 

“T just hate that Eddie Yaples!” she 
burst out spitefully. ‘“ The idea of him 
coming to see me—or anybody else, for 
that matter, when I haven’t got a decent 
dress and have to go around in these!” 

She looked down at the old chaps that 
had been passed on to her by Webb, and 
tears began to splash on the worn leather. 

“ But you boys go off and work,” she 
sobbed, “ and spend all your money, and 
then you say you never got paid!” 

Her sensitive mouth had suddenly be- 
come set in a hard, vindictive line, and her 
eyes turned blue-black with resentment. . 

“You must think I’m crazy!” she 
stormed. “I don’t have to stay around 
this ranch. I can go away any time and 
get a good job, cooking, and have money 
to buy everything I want!” 

“Aw now, Rose!” soothed Webb. 
“What’s the use of getting mad? You 
know we didn’t mean nothing.” 

“Yes, but I did!” she declared. “ I’ve 
been a slave long enough—now let some- 
body else do the work. Here I ride clear 
down to the round-up and bring back the 
cows and horses those cowboys stole; and 
you boys keep hold of every dollar you’ve 
earned, and /e doesn’t even thank me!” 

She cast a baleful glance at the Preacher, 
who stepped back as if he had been struck, 
and turned to whirl into the boys; but 
Webb had reached back into his left-hand 
hip pocket, and brought out a roll of bills. 

“ Here!” he said. “ That’s every cent 
I’ve got. Go and buy you a brand-new 
dress.” 

“ Well, I’ll do it,” she threatened; “ or 
I'll keep it to skip out on, the next time 
you crowd me too far. Now you stay right 
here, both of you, and look after those 
horses before we lose every last one of 
them. If you want the cows milked, you 


can do it yourself, because that isn’t a 
woman’s work.” 

“Tl milk ’em,” volunteered Leslie. 

Heminway stood silent, his mouth still 
grimly set. 

“What about the Lord’s work?” he de- 
“What about this fence that He 


manded. 
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has told me to build? Are you going to 
spend all that money in buying pretty 
things to wear, while our pasture lies open 
to destruction?” 

For a moment she met his gaze, a hasty 
retort on her lips, the hot blood burning 
in her cheeks. Then she looked down and 
choked. 

“ No,” she said, “ I’m going to give it to 
mother. She needs a new dress worse than 
I do.” 

“T will provide for your mother,” he 
said; “‘ but the Lord’s work must be done.” 

“Well, where are you going to get your 
wire?” she burst out, exasperated. “ It’s 
going to cost four or five hundred dollars!” 

“T will borrow the money from the 
bank,” he returned. 

“ They won’t lend it to you!” she cried. 
“ If they did, how could you pay it back?” 

“The Lord will provide,” he answered, — 
and she threw up her hands in despair. 
“ He will care for His own,” he went on 
with calm assurance. “ He notes even the 
sparrow’s fall. I will pledge everything I 
possess, even my relinquishment on this 
homestead, but the will of the Lord must 
be done!” 

“Well, let’s do it, then,” said Prairie 
Rose, and turned away to hide the rebel- 
lious tears. 

VII 


Once more the menacing clouds hung 
above Thunder Basin, sending down brief 
stabs of lightning that woke a rumble like 
cannonading along the peaks. Under the 
willows along the creek the cows stood 
knee-deep in water, chewing their cuds and 
fighting off the flies. 

Out on the broad meadow, where the 
new grass was peeping up, the Heminways 
worked on their fence. Already the posts 
were set—huge trunks of pitchy black 
wood, stayed and anchored by lightning- 
riven pines; and while his sons unrolled the 
spools of dearly bought wire, the Preacher 
raised his voice to the heights: 

“Work, for the night is coming; 
Work through the morning hours; 

Work, while the dew is sparkling; 
Work ’mid springing flowers; 

Work when the day grows brighter, 
Work in the glowing sun; 

Work, for the night is coming, 
When man’s work is done.” 

Webb Heminway straightened up from 
rolling a heavy spool, and struck the blind- 
ing sweat from his eyes. 
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“ Work yourself!” he growled, under his 
breath 


His father was standing by the massive 
post that they had set to support the gate, 
leaning comfortably against a loop which 
held taut the wire that Prairie Rose was 
nailing fast. It was the first wire of the 
fence on which they had worked so long, 
and the Preacher’s heart was exalted. 

“TI will lift mine eyes unto the hills,” he 
declaimed, “ from whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth!” 

He paused and gazed long at the solemn 
heights above him, where the lightning 
played along the rim. Prairie Rose looked 
up and smiled, for the fence was almost 
done; but from her seat on a little knoll, 
where she could overlook the whole valley, 
the Preacher’s wife gazed down anxiously. 

There was a strange presence in the 
country, riding mysteriously along the 
ridges—a presence more sensed than seen. 
For days, while her husband worked, Mrs. 
Heminway had sat there with his rifle, and 
had watched every rock on the hillside; but 
the Preacher was not afraid. He sang and 
shouted in a sort of ecstasy, and now he 
began to chant his favorite song: 

“The Lord’s my rock, in Him I trust, 
A shelter in the time of storm; 
He will remain, whate’er betide, 
A shelter in the time of storm.” 

There was something in the roar of his 
big bass voice that roused the ebbing cour- 
age in her heart; but as she looked off to 
the west she saw the flash of a galloping 
horseman, and her forebodings of evil came 
back. 

“ There’s somebody coming!” she called. 

The Preacher slackened the wire and 
looked back over his shoulder. Then he 
beckoned her to bring him the gun. 

Down the trail behind their house a boy 
came riding like the wind astride a wild- 
eyed, barebacked horse. As he splashed 
through the stream, he shouted a frenzied 
warning and pointed significantly to the 
hills. 

“You want to look out!” he yelled, 
reining in. “ Mr. Murray has been shot 
and killed. I found him dead in his hay- 
field, when I rode over to borrow a clevis 
pin, and there was a stone under his head 
for pillow!” 

“Oh, mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Hemin- 
way, turning to look at the hilltops. 

The Preacher only nodded his head. 
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“The time is come,” he pronounced. 
“ Men will kill and be killed, but the Lord 
will look after His own!” 

“ He’d been mowing,” shrilled the boy, 
“ and when he fell off the mower, his horses 
ran away and ’most killed themselves. I’m 
going down to tell Mr. Yaples.” 

He kicked his horse with his bare heels 
and went pounding off down the cafion, his 
long hair flying out behind him. 

“ Let’s go back to the house,” suggested 
Webb uneasily. “ Did you hear what he 
said? It’s Bill Dhue!” 

“ He puts rocks under their heads,” add- 
ed Les, in an awed voice. “ That’s the 
way he collects his pay.” 

“ May God strike him dead, and all those 
who hire him to kill!” burst out the 
Preacher angrily. “I will not leave my 
work, though the mountains give up men. 
The Lord has spoken, and His will shall be 
dione. Go on back, boys, and work on the 
fence.” 

“T won’t do it!” flared up Webb. “ Bill 
Dhue met me one time and warned me I’d 
better look out. Come on, Les!” 

He started for the house. 

“You go back there!” stormed Hemin- 
way, grabbing him roughly by the shoulder 
and flinging him about like a child. “ Back 
to your place, you coward! You too, Les- 
lie! Now don’t let me speak to you twice!” 

“No, sir,” replied Leslie, keeping away 
from his father’s heavy hand. 

With Webb close behind him, he went 
down the fence, for the Preacher’s word 
was law. 

“Prairie Rose,” ordered Heminway, 
“ you go and fetch the shotgun.” 

He laid the gun beside him and heaved 
back on the wire, stretching it taut for Rose 
and Leslie to nail. As they all went to 
work again, he sought to give them courage 
by singing. 

“Am I a soldier of the cross— 
A follower of the Lamb— 

And shall I fear to own His cause, 
Or blush to speak His name?” 

He raised his voice to a bellow as the 
work dragged on; but when a band of 
horsemen appeared down the cafon, he 
stopped short and grabbed his gun. 

“ Come down here, boys!” he shouted. 
“ Here come Yaples and Eddie. You stand 
close, and do what I say!” 

He squared his shoulders belligerently, 
laying his rifle across his arm as he waited 
for the settlers to ride up. As the boys 











stood by sullenly, Prairie Rose picked up 
the shotgun and stepped off to one side. 

Phi Yaples was riding fast on his zebra- 
striped buckskin horse. Behind him came 
Eddie and six of the new settlers whom 
they had located down the Chugwater. 
Every man had his gun across the saddle 
in front of him, and most of them were 
armed with six-shooters; but as Yaples 
rode up he raised his right hand in the In- 
dian sign for peace. 

“Mr. Heminway,” he began, drawing 
himself up importantly, “ this ain’t no time 
fer quarrels and bickering. Two of our 
neighbors has been murdered, and if we 
don’t stand together every man on this 
crick will be killed. When we rode down 
to Chris Klein’s, to git him to he’p us, we 
found him dead in the corral; and his little 
boy, that was hiding thar, said a_big man 
had walked up to him and shot him with a 
six-shooter. Mrs. Klein and the kids was 
down below on a visit, and the boy had hid 
under a bush. ’Cepting fer that, I don’t 
doubt, Bill Dhue would have killed him, 
fer he don’t show no mercy to no one. 
When we went to pick up Chris, thar was 
the stone under his haid, to show he was 
killed fer pay! It’s Ranchester’s work, 
and Bill Dhue is jest his tool—a murderin’, 
ignorant brute! What’s the use of chasing 
him, when we know that these company 
men have got a relay of hawses all waitin’? 
No, sir, sez I—and these neighbors hyer 
agree with me—they’s no use riding after 
Dhue. He’s skipped plumb out of the 
country, the way he did last year when he 
shot up that sheep camp. No, sir — the 
thing to do is to let the killer go and git 
the man that hired him. Let the sheriff 
ketch Bill Dhue, ef so be he’s smart enough 
to do it—we’re going down to kill George 
Ranchester!” 

“Don’t do it, gentlemen,” Heminway 


advised. “ Let the law take its course. 
‘Vengeance is mine,’ saith the Lord. ‘I 
will repay.’ ” 


“ And we come hyer,” went on Yaples, 
raising his voice to a yell, “ to ask you and 
your sons to jine in!” 

“We won’t do it,” replied Heminway 
firmly. 

“ Well, why won’t you?” raved Yaples. 
“ Air you going to set down hyer and wait 
fer the murderers to kill ye? You're a 
psa’m-singing old coward, and I’ve got a 
good mind to shoot ye. Why won’t ye go, 
I say?” 
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“T put my trust in the Lord,” began the 
Preacher. 

Yaples gnashed his teeth with rage. 

“ You’re afraid of ’em, you old skunk!” 
he accused. 

“TI am not afraid of you,” answered the 
Preacher. “I put all my trust in the Lord. 
He who watches the sparrow’s fall will 
avenge Murray and poor Klein, and Ran- 
chester and all his kind will be punished. 
He has scoffed at the Lord and taken in 
vain His holy name, and a terrible punish- 
ment awaits him; but the Lord appeared 
to me in a vision and told me to build this 
fence. As you see, it is almost done. Until 
His work is finished I will not leave this 
place. Point that gun the other way!” 

“Tl keep this p’inting into your belly 
jest as long as I danged please,” answered 
Yaples, swinging his shotgun to cover Hem- 
inway. It was lying across his saddle, and 
by spurring his horse about he had brought 
it to bear on his enemy. “ You worthless 
old preacher!” he burst out abusively. 
“ D’ye think we’re going to leave you to 
stretch wire? Hyer Frank Murray is found 
dead, and Chris Klein, too, and you won’t 
turn a hand to he’p. Now you git down 
on your knees and say your prayers to me, 
or they’ll be another widder on the crick!” 

He turned to leer at Mrs. Heminway, but . 
the grin died on his lips, for Prairie Rose 
was cocking her shotgun. 

“You be careful what you’re doing!” 
warned the girl. 

Yaples watched her with fascinated eyes. 

“Well, you be careful!” he begged. 
“ Fer Gawd’s sake, put down that hammer, 
Look out—it might go off!” 

“Don’t you worry,” she said, holding 
the shotgun at the ready. “I guess I know 
how to shoot. You quit pointing that gun 
at father!” 

“ Hyer, take this gun, somebody!” he 
burst out tremulously, and handed it back 
behind him. “ Now you take that blamed 
thing away from her!” he stormed at 
the Preacher. “ Lawzee, ain’t they been 
enough men killed?” 

“« Never you mind,” answered Rose, low- 
ering the hammers one by one, and regard- 
ing him with a scornful smile, “ I know my 
business, I reckon. If you’re so anxious to 
get the men that hired Bill Dhue, what are 
you riding clear over to the Circle Dot for? 
Why don’t you go right down the Chug- 
water to the Seven D’s and kill that Afton 
Cunningham?” 
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Yaples stared at her, speechless, but as 
his posse began to murmur he summoned 
up a hateful scowl. ° 

““ Sence when,” he demanded, “ hev you 
been called in on this, miss? I’m running 
this posse!” 

She laughed at him provokingly, and 
swept a glance over the posse, which had 
suddenly declared itself neutral. 

“Well, you seem anxious to kill some- 
body,” she taunted. “ Isn’t Cunningham 
the man that pays Dhue?” 

“ Yes, but he don’t set no store by what 
Cunningham tells him—it’s all to do some- 
thing fer Ranchester. Cunningham’s fer 
peace. He offered to buy me out; but Ran- 
chester threatened to kill me.” 

“ Well, go ahead and kill him, then; but 
you know what Bill Dhue said. He told it 
to me and the boys, and he told it to you, 
that time when you were afraid to shoot. 
Bill Dhue will come and kill you and your 
wife and all your children, and burn your 
cabin down. He told us he meant it, every 
word. Ranchester saved his life once, 
and—” 

“ Aw, shut up!”’ broke in Yaples. 

“He did, too!” piped up Leslie. “I 
heard him myself. He said the man that 
killed Ranchester would wake up in hell 
with his back broke—either that, or he’d 
have to kill Dhue.” 

“T ain’t got no time to be talking to 
kids,” burst out Yaples, with sudden de- 
cision. “‘ Who’s with me to go down and 
kill Ranchester?” 

“ Well, I am!” answered Eddie, but the 
rest of the posse sat dumb. 

Until now they had accepted Yaples’s 
leadership blindly, being half out of their 
heads from fright; but the thought of Bill 
Dhue coming back to avenge the major 
made them suddenly question their course. 

“Yes, and while you’re away,” went on 
Prairie Rose triumphantly, “they might 
ride through here and kill some of your 
folks. Why, for all you know, Bill Dhue 
may be up on the ridge right now, listening 
to every word you say!” 

She pointed up to the rim rock, where 
the unseen presence had lingered. The 
posse glanced uneasily about. Two men 
had been killed in Thunder Basin that day, 
and the killer was still at large. He was 
riding the hills, and others were riding, too, 
for the companies had other henchmen be- 
sides him. Perhaps, while they were gone, 
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riding twenty miles to the Circle Dot, their 
own homesteads would be left in ruins; or 
Bill Dhue, or Al Hardigan, or some other 
stock detective, might rise up along the trail 
and shoot them. 

They hesitated, but Eddie Yaples had 
not finished. While the others watched his 
father, or listened to the Preacher, he had 
kept his jealous eyes on Prairie Rose. 

“ You seem to take a special interest in 
this man Ranchester,” he sneered. “ Try- 
ing to git us to turn back, and all that. 
It’s all right if we kill Cunningham—oh, 
hell, yes—but Ranchester is too danged 
good-looking!” 

“You shut your mouth!” cried Prairie 
Rose, her eyes blazing with resentment. At 
the same time she blushed rosy red. Then, 
as they all looked at her, she suddenly low- 
ered her head, and the shotgun dropped to 
the ground. “I—lI don’t care!” she 
sobbed. “ It’s a—if you don’t quit laugh- 
ing, I'll Rill you!” 

“Oh, ho, ho!” mocked Eddie. 

As Rose was reaching for her gun, Webb 
Heminway grabbed young Yaples by the 
] 


“ T’ll learn you!” he cursed. “ You leave 
Rose alone, or I'll beat the whey clean out 
of you!” 

“You leggo of me!” threatened Eddie, 
kicking him savagely under the chin, while 
he hung on with both hands and one spur. 

Then, reaching back, he whipped out his 
six-shooter and belted Webb over the head 
with it. 

“ Drop that gun!” shouted the Preacher, 
rushing in with his rifle clubbed. 

Yaples scrambled to the ground like a 
cat. 

“No, you don’t!” he said, jabbing his 
pistol up against Heminway. “ You tech 
that boy, and I'll kill ye!” 

“ Leave him to me!” panted Webb, and, 
groping up for Eddie’s pistol hand, he 
snaked him to the ground. “ Now!” he 
laughed, leaping savagely astride him and 
snatching the weapon away; but as he was 
raising it to strike, Phi Yaples’s gun 
smashed down on him, and he fell forward 


on his face. 

“You’ve killed him!” accused the 
Preacher. While he was bending over 
Webb, Yaples helped Eddie up on his horse. 

“Come on, boys!” he said. With the 
posse close behind him, he rode back the 
way he had come. 


(To be continued in the August number of Munsey’s Macaztne) 
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INCIDENTS THAT HELPED 


COLONEL GARRETT’S BASEBALL TEAM TO 


from the Pacific Coast, came out of 
the Northwest with a bat like an am- 
bitious young telephone pole, an eye as 
keen as an eagle’s, a ponderous barrel body 
with the power of a grizzly bear in its 
smooth, well larded muscles, and a system 
of nerves functioning for action with the 
mathematical accuracy of the marvelous 
lathes that cut steel true to the thousandth 
part of an inch. 

He came with a comely, wholesome, 
proud young wife and a brilliant reputation 
as a minor leaguer. He could hit a base- 
ball as no man before him had ever hit; 
and because of this his name soon became 
more familiar to American ears than that 
of the Attorney General or the Secretary of 
State. He came to the big town to join 
the Yanks, and the bright lights got him. 

When he showed up for spring training 
after three years in the big league, he had 
none of the valuable possessions with which 
he had come out of the West. The eagle 
eyes were blurred, the huge body was fat 
and soft, the wonderful nervous system was 
fearfully disarranged, and Socko’s wife had 
left him. 

The loss of his wife hurt the big fellow 
worse than he admitted even to himself. 
She had stuck to the wreck long after either 
duty or honor would have ceased to con- 
strain her. Only love could have held her 
through the storm of humiliation that she 
underwent; but finally, one day, Socko 
came home to find her gone. She left a 
brief note stating simply that she could 
stand it no longer, and a month of search 
by private detectives whom Jackson hired 
failed to reveal any trace of her. 

The shock roused the big fellow to a fu- 
tile fight to free himself from the forces of 
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dissipation which had dragged him from 
his high place in the baseball sky, and 
which were so rapidly making gutter meat 
of him. When the failing star arrived at 
Teslin Springs, Texas, to begin spring train- 
ing for his fourth season, he was making 
a final desperate effort to get into condi- 
tion; but he was hog fat and shaky, short 
of both wind and temper. It was his fur- 
ther misfortune, in this last desperate strug- 
gle to climb back -to the heights, to have so 
unexpectedly dangerous an opponent as 
young Kenny Braddock fighting to pass 
him and claim his place. 

Kenny Braddock was a local boy, born 
and reared in Teslin Springs, with an as- 
tounding batting average during his one 
year in the minors to recommend him to 
major league attention. The flat-waisted, 
wide-shouldered youngster with the thick 
thatch of flaming red hair had many a stub- 
born fault, but he was a natural hitter. In 
spite of his lack of experience, those in the 
know agreed that he had a chance to beat 
out Socko Jackson for a regular berth. 

No one knew this better than Jackson. 
He was in a mood to hate, and he vented 
all his rage on the brilliant, clear-eyed 
youngster. Kenny—who was as bashful 
as a country bridegroom confronted with 
his first problem in double entry on a hotel 
register— blushed and reddened under 
Jackson’s savage barrage of sarcastic verbal 
taunts, but bore them without other sign of 
protest. 

Grumpy Mallow, the dour little manager 
of the team, watching and listening, grew 
gloomily doubtful of the boy’s courage. 

“ He’s got a lot of stuff,” he confided to 
Colonel Garrett, the owner of the club; 
“but I think he’s yellow.” 

“ You’re color-blind,” said the colonel, 
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who was by way of being a student of 
men. “ The kid ain’t yellow. He’s green 
—that’s all that ails him. He ain’t afraid 
of Jackson. Trouble with him is, he fig- 
ures himself just a young rookie that ain’t 
got any business making back talk to a 
famous big leaguer like Socko. He’s just 
bashful—that’s all.” 

“ Bashful or yellow, I’d like him better 
if he’d swing on Socko,” Grumpy insisted. 

This conversation took place on a Mon- 
day morning, and the following afternoon 
young Braddock delivered to even Mallow’s 
satisfaction. Jackson was sitting under the 
awning just in front of the big tourist hotel 
where the team was stopping, when a pretty 
and evidently refined young girl of nine- 
teen or twenty approached. Socko rose, 
leered, cocked his hat over one eye, and 
stepped up to her. 

“ Hello, kid!” he said. 
going?” 

The girl stopped, flushed, and drew away 
from him. Socko laughed and took her by 
the arm. 

“ That’s right where I’m headed for,” he 
said. “ Won’t the folks be surprised when 
they see us come in together?” 


“Where you 


The girl cried out, and Kenny Braddock 


came sailing out from the lobby. There 
was nothing of the bashful rookie in him as 
he whirled into Socko Jackson, smashed 
him behind the ear, and sent him sprawling 
into the gutter. 

Then Kenny turned to the girl. 

“You run along, Laura,” he said, his 
voice shaking with rage. “ I'll come up to 
your house later and see you there.” 

The girl hurried away. Socko got slowly 
to his feet, rubbing a growing lump behind 
his ear. 

“That young lady’s a friend of mine,” 
Kenny remarked tensely. 

“ She’s a friend of a dirty pup!” Socko 
snarled. “ You fight pretty good when you 
can hit a man from behind. Let’s see how 
well you go when a guy’s facing you and 
doing a little hitting of his own!” 

Grumpy Mallow came scooting out from 
the lobby, where he had been a witness of 
the encounter, and rushed between the two 
men. He was closely followed by Colonel 
Garrett, the owner, who had been sitting 
with him inside. 

“No fighting in the public streets, you 
two!” Grumpy Mallow commanded. 

“The kid hit me,” Socko said sullenly. 
“ He hit me from behind.” 
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“T saw him do it,” Colonel Garrett put 
in. “Too bad he didn’t have a meat ax 
to use, instead of risking his knuckles on 
that oversized billiard ball you wear around 
on the top of your neck! Don’t try any 
alibi stuff with me, Socko. I saw you try- 
ing to make that girl. It was raw stuff, 
and you’re lucky some of these local birds 
didn’t see the play and spill a gunful of 
lead into your hide!” 

““She’s a friend of mine,” Kenny ex- 
plained. “I had a date to meet her here 
in front of the hotel.” 

“ That don’t give you any license to hit 
me from behind and get away with it,” 
Socko insisted. “ You got to fight!” 

“ Well, he won’t fight here in public,” 
Mallow declared. 

“T don’t think he’ll fight anywhere,” 
Jackson sneered, “ unless he can sneak up 
on his man from behind!” 

“You're a liar!” Kenny said hotly. 
“T'll fight you any time you please!” 

“ Any time but now, and any place but 
here,” Mallow qualified the young player’s 
statement. 

“It’s private enough right now out at 
the ball park, under the grand stand,” 
Jackson suggested. 

“ Right!” said Kenny promptly. 

*“ And I don’t feel like waiting,” Jackson 
said. “ You get some guy to see fair play, 
and I'll pick one, and we’ll meet out there 
right now.” 

“ Hold on a minute!” interposed Colonel 
Garrett. “ You know you two fellows are 
my property, in a manner of speaking. I 
paid big money for both of you. In spite 
of that, I suppose there ain’t any way I 
can keep you from hammering each other 
up some time, some place; but as long as 
my expensive Chippendale chair is going 
to smash up my valuable grand piano, or 
the other way around, at least I’m going to 
have the fun of seeing the damage done. 
Go get a cab, Mallow. You and I'll take 
these two ructious young men out to the 
ball park, and add up how many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of injury they do to each 
other.” 

II 


THEY met under the grand stand, 
stripped to the waist, and went to it, with 
only Colonel Garrett and Grumpy Mallow 
to watch. 

Jackson was fifty pounds heavier than 
his lean, flat-built young opponent, and if 
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he could have reached him within the first 
two or three minutes of the battle young 
Kenny would undoubtedly have been 
butchered. Knowing the limitations of his 
wind and endurance, the big man went 
after the youngster furiously at the begin- 
ning of the fight, but Kenny was too fast 
for him. He ducked and dodged around 
his heavy foe, desperately hard pressed, but 
cool and fast. 

At the end of three minutes Socko was 
gasping for breath and arm weary. Then 
Kenny began to work on him, stepping in 
to land swift, straight lefts to the face, and 
flashing back to avoid a counter blow. He 
pummeled Jackson about the head and face 
until the big fellow’s eyes were both swollen 
shut. 

Blinded and spent, unable to see or to 
put up his arms in defense, Socko stag- 
gered about, drunkenly helpless but stub- 
bornly on his feet, gamely refusing to save 
himself from punishment by admitting de- 
feat or dropping to the ground while he 
still had the strength and will to stand. 

The sight of the big man helpless struck 
Kenny with pity and admiration. 

“I’m not going to hit you again,” he 
declared, his hand on the big fellow’s shoul- 
der. “ Let’s shake and call it quits!” 

Jackson nodded, and held out his hand. 

“Tt’s quits for me, kid,” he muttered 
thickly. “It’s sure enough quits!” He 
turned to Colonel Garrett. “ Got anything 
on your hip, colonel?” 

The colonel hesitated, and then reluc- 
tantly produced a flask. 

“T guess you rate a drink, considering 
the way you’re beat up,” he said; “ but 
you’re having trouble enough getting into 
shape this spring. You take care you don’t 
go sending a whole flock of alcoholic ex- 
ploring parties down into your gizzard to 
see what happened to this one!” 

Jackson drank deep from the proffered 
flask, and laughed. 

“Don’t fret, colonel,” he said. ‘“ The 
drinking I do from now on ain’t going to 
make any difference to my ball playing. 
Call it quits, the kid said, and quits it is for 
me. I’m through!” 

“What kind of nonsense you talking, 
Socko?” the colonel demanded, alarmed. 

“ Not nonsense, colonel,” Socko declared, 
“but common sense. I can’t get back into 
shape. I can’t make the grade. I'll sit on 
the bench this season and practice up on 
my spitting. When my contract’s up, next 
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fall, you can turn me loose, and I can put 
in all my time being a bum. That’s what 
I am, colonel—just a no-account drunken 
bum. I’ve thrown you down, and every- 
body else that ever did anything for me. 
They say I’m a disgrace to baseball, and I 
reckon I am; but they say I ain’t got any 
sense of gratitude, colonel, and that ain’t 
so. I’m grateful to you, and I’m grateful 
to the game that gave me a chance which I 
didn’t have sense enough to take. If I 
could get back into shape again, and hit 
the ball for you, I’d do it; but I can’t. 
There’s just one thing left that I can do.” 

“ What’s that?” the colonel asked gently. 

Socko put his hand on Kenny’s shoulder. 

“T been watching this boy close,” he 
said. “ I been watching him close and hat- 
ing him hard, because he’s got almost every- 
thing that a good hitter needs to step out 
there and bust the home run record that I 
hung up. He’s got the power and the eye 
and the timing sense. All he lacks he'll 
learn anyhow in two or three years in the 
big show; but I can take and teach him 
the stuff in two or three months. He’s 
naturally just the same kind of a hitting 
man I am. He’s got all the faults and all 
the good points I had when I broke in, and 
all he needs to know is what I had to learn. 
I learned it, and I know it. I can teach it 
to him, and I’m going to do it!” 

“ Socko,” the colonel said huskily, “I 
wish I could have gone on thinking you 
were as ornery as I thought you were up 
to just a minute ago; because now I’ve got 
to feel bad about what happens to you.” 

The burlesque of a smile disturbed 
Socko’s battered features. 

“ Don’t fret about me, colonel,” he said. 
“T had my chance, and I blew it.” He 
turned to Kenny. “ You show up here to- 
morrow morning at six thirty, and we'll 
have a little private work-out of our own,” 
he said. “ We’re going to give the report- 
ers something to write about besides what 
a poor old has-been I am!” 


III 


BeEroreE the team left for its northward 
journey, Socko Jackson was a dinner guest 
at the home of Braddock’s fiancée, Laura 
Morris—the girl whom he had insulted in 
front of the hotel. She was a fine, whole- 
some young person, who worked as a ste- 
nographer in a local law office to pay the 
bills in the homelike little four-room cot- 
tage in which she lived with her widowed 
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mother. She knew what Socko was doing 
for Kenny, and she embarrassed the vet- 
eran with the warmth of her gratitude. 

When the farewells were said, she walked 
a little way from the door with him. 

“ Take good care of my boy, won’t you, 
Mr. Jackson?” she said anxiously. “ Ken- 
ny’s young, and it looks as if he was going 
to be famous all of a sudden.” She paused 
for a moment, and when she spoke again 
her voice was tremulous with appeal. 
“ You look out for him, won’t you?” 

“That’s a funny thing to ask me to do, 
miss,” replied Jackson. “ Most girls would 
tell their fellows to take care of themselves 
by not having anything to do with me.” 

“That’s rot!” Laura said firmly. “I 
don’t care what anybody thinks about you, 
or what you think about yourself. I know 
you’re fine, and I want you to look out for 
Kenny for me.” 


“T will,” Jackson promised. And then, 


grinning: “I'll be a horrible example for 
him. If that don’t take care of him, noth- 
ing will!” 

Later, walking down the street with 
Kenny, he spoke of her. 

“ She’s a nice girl,” he said, his voice 


husky from the pain of memories. “ You’re 
a lucky kid!” 
“ She’s a peach,” Kenny agreed enthu- 


siastically. “Of course, I’m not getting 
much money this season, and we probably 
won’t be able to get married for a couple 
of years. There’s one thing about her, 
though—she’s the kind you don’t have to 
worry about!” 

“ That’s right,” Jackson agreed. 
don’t have to worry about her.” 

“No, indeedy,” said Kenny. “ She’s 
true blue.” Then he went on, with exu- 
berant enthusiasm: “ I'll bet I’m going to 
like New York!” 

“Yeh?” said Jackson. 

“You bet!” cried Kenny. “ Of course, 
I’ve never been there—never been North 
at all. In fact, I guess Dallas, Fort Worth, 
and San Antonio are the biggest towns I’ve 
ever been in. I was scared stiff at the idea 
of playing there at the Polo Grounds, until 
you began coaching me and I started hit- 
ting them right on the nose. I’m beginning 
to get confidence in myself now.” 

“Yeh?” repeated Jackson. 

“ That’s what I needed,” said Kenny. 
“You bet! They tell me New York is a 
tough town if you don’t amount to any- 
thing, but for a big league ball player go- 


“ You 
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ing good—hitting them the way I am now 
—it must be fine!” 

He looked at Socko, puzzled, as the older 
man failed to answer. 

“ What’s the matter,” he asked. “ You 
act kind of funny. Aren’t you feeling 
well?” 

Jackson gave him a cryptic sidelong look. 

“T’ve felt better,” he said shortly, as 
they reached the hotel. “ Good night, kid. 


- See you in the morning!” 


IV 


In the first of the exhibition games 
against Brooklyn, on the northward jour- 
ney, Kenny Braddock slammed three balls 
out of the lot for home runs, and that night 
the wires hummed with the news that a 
worthy successor to Socko Jackson had 
been found. 

By the time the team reached the Polo 
Grounds, to begin the regular season, the 
boy was a national figure. So frequently 
had his picture been shown on sport pages 
and in Sunday color sections that millions 
of sport fans throughout the country would 
have recognized him if they had met him 
on the street. 

A capacity crowd was in the ball park at 
the opening game in New York, on a raw 
and wintry spring day. Fully half of them 
sat shivering throughout the afternoon just 
to watch Braddock at the plate, and to see 
for themselves if he was as brilliant a lumi- 
nary as the sport writers said. They went 
away in the cold dusk vowing that the half 
had not been told. Kenny slammed two 
balls into the left field bleachers for home 
runs, banged a three-bagger to center, and 
was caught out once on a fly to right which, 
the old-timers declared, traveled higher and 
farther than any baseball ever hit in the 
history of the game. 

His work was no flash. At the end of 
the first two weeks of regular play he had 
hit ten home runs, and newspapers in New 
York and elsewhere were running the rec- 
ord of his daily accomplishments as a regu- 
lar front page feature. 

A great news syndicate signed him up to 
write a daily article, and paid him nearly 
as much as the club was giving him. Colo- 
nel Garrett announced that he would give 
the boy a bonus of five thousand if he broke 
Socko Jackson’s home run record of fifty- 
nine for the season. Crowds waited about 
the clubhouse to catch a sight of Kenny 
when he left. An automobile concern got 











more than its money’s worth in publicity by 
giving him a high-priced sport model road- 
ster for lashing a ball against their sign on 
the center field bleacher wall. Men and 
women prominent on Broadway and con- 
spicuous figures in Wall Street sought his 
acquaintance. 

Three weeks after the date of the open- 
ing game at the Polo Grounds, Kenny met 
Diamond Dan Hogarth. Diamond Dan 
was a big-time gambler with irons in many 
fires. It was a matter of routine with him 
to cultivate the friendship of all men actu- 
ally or potentially prominent in sport or 
politics who were either foolish or con- 
scienceless enough to have anything to do 
with him. 

Hogarth dazzled Kenny with flattery, 
easy money, and introductions to gay par- 
ties in the Broadway night clubs and caba- 
rets. In the first month of their acquaint- 
ance he tipped the boy to half a dozen good 
things at the tracks, which netted Braddock 
more than four thousand dollars. 

It was all cakes and ale for Kenny, a 
blessed miracle, a blissful dream. Cheers 
ringing in his ears in the afternoon—beau- 
tiful girls swaying in his arms as he danced 
in some Broadway resort at night—always, 
wherever he went, flattering recognition, 
and always easy money rolling in from 
many sources. 

The only discordant note in the harmony 
of his joy was Socko Jackson. Socko, 
Kenny was beginning to discover, was a 
gloomy old kill-joy. He was always worry- 
ing about thee young player, warning him 
against this fellow or that girl, this night 
club or that practice, urging him to stay 
home at night, to keep away from the race 
track, and particularly to keep clear of 
Diamond Dan Hogarth. 

It was Hogarth, indeed, who gave what 
Kenny decided was the real explanation of 
Socko’s attitude. 

“ Poor old Socko Jackson certainly has 
gone to the bowwows,” Hogarth said. “ He 
used to be the life of the party whenever 
he was out, but now all he does is to sit 
around and look solemn.” . 

“ He’s been mighty good to me,” Kenny 
said, and then told how the one-time star 
had personally coached him. 

“What a lot of rot!” Diamond Dan ex- 
claimed contemptuously. “ He had sense 
enough to see what you were going to do, 
and he just pulled that stuff to let himself 
in for some of the credit. I’ll bet you you’d 
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have delivered the goods just the same if 
Jackson had never coached you at all!” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Kenny replied 
doubtfully—and yet not too doubtfully— 
for it was pleasant to his growing vanity 
to accept Diamond Dan’s suggestion. 

“T can’t go him any longer,” Diamond 
Dan continued frankly. ‘“ He was just a 
hick roughneck when he first came to town. 
I introduced him around, and tried to 
smooth out some of the raw spots; but he’s 
the kind of a sucker that has to be a sober 
sour ball, and never have any fun, or else 
make a drunken idiot of himself, and wind 
up in the gutter in a few years. He’s a 
weak sister. He can’t have a little fun and 
still keep his head.” 

“ That’s right,” Kenny agreed. “ A fel- 
low like him ought to stay on the water 
wagon and keep away from the gang. He 
doesn’t know how to have a good time 
without going beyond the limit.” 

.A few days later young Braddock moved 
from his room in an apartment house on 
the hill above the Polo Grounds, where 
Jackson also lived, and took more luxurious 
quarters in an upper Broadway hotel. He 
saw less of Jackson after this, and was the 
better satisfied for it. 

For a time he wrote long, glowing letters 
to Laura Morris, telling her of his triumphs; 
but as his acquaintance with the town in- 
creased, his missives became infrequent and 
brief. Standing before his dresser, one 
morning, he noticed thereon three letters 
from Laura, all unopened. They were the 
last three he had received from her. He 
opened one, read a few lines, and tossed it 
aside to answer the telephone. It was Dia- 
mond Dan Hogarth calling to date him for 
a party at the Arabian Club that night. 

Kenny had no more than hung up the 
receiver when the phone rang again. Socko 
Jackson was in the lobby. Kenny, his 
voice curt with vexation, told the operator 
to send him up. 

The caller was more than usually gloomy. 
While Kenny went on with his dressing, 
Jackson walked aimlessly about the room. 
In his pacing back and forth he noticed on 
the bureau two letters from Texas—un- 
opened letters, addressed in a handwriting 
that he recognized. 

Then he saw the third one, opened and 
lying on the floor, where Kenny had tossed 
it aside when he went to answer the phone. 
Jackson’s heavy brows drew together in a 
troubled frown. 
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Kenny finished dressing, put on his hat, 
and started from the room. 

“So long, Jackson,” he said airily. “I 
got a date for lunch. See you at the 
grounds.” 

“Wait just a minute,” replied Jackson 
shortly. 

Kenny paused, his hand on the door 
knob. 

“ Make it snappy,” he said impatiently. 
“T’m late now.” 

Jackson hesitated and flushed. 

“ Do you—do you ever hear from Laura 
Morris?” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes,” Kenny answered, with a pre- 
tense of carelessness. He glanced uneasily 
at the unopened letters on the bureau, and 
managed a light laugh with some difficulty. 
“I’m afraid she takes me rather too seri- 
ously,” he went on, avoiding Jackson’s eye. 
“ There really never was anything definite 
between us. We liked each other pretty 
well, and we were a little foolish.” 

“You mean you’re going to break your 
engagement to her?” Jackson asked. 

“ Well, it really wasn’t an engagement,” 
Kenny replied, a flush of shame creeping 
into his cheeks. “I suppose we did have 


a sort of halfway understanding, but—” 
“You dirty yellow pup!” Jackson cried 


out suddenly. “No, I'll take that back. 
You’re not dirty, and you're not yellow. 
If you were, I wouldn’t give a damn what 
happened to you. I’d be glad to see you 
break with that little girl down there and 
let her have a chance at a regular guy. 
You're not dirty, and you’re not yellow, 
but you’re a pup—just a poor, silly little 
pup gone clean crazy all of a sudden from 
being petted and admired too much. My 
God, boy! Listen to me! If you go on 
this way—” 

“ That ‘ll be enough out of you,” Kenny 
said hotly, advancing toward him. “I 
licked you once, and I can do it again, if 
you make any more talk like that!” 

“ T know you can lick me,” Jackson said 
earnestly. ‘“ You can lick me because I 
lived for years just the way you’re living 
now.” 

“Oh, stop preaching!” Kenny snarled. 
“ Just because you couldn’t take a drink 
and go to a party now and then, you 
needn’t think everybody’s that way. 
What’s the matter with you, anyhow? 
You’ve been so sour and sore for the last 
few weeks, you’re getting to be a darned 
nuisance!” 
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Jackson drew a long breath and laughed 
unpleasantly. 

“ Haven’t had a drink in over a month,” 
he said. “I think you’ve cured me. I 
couldn’t see myself as I was when I was 
on the down grade, but watching you gal- 
loping to hell with all these giddy blood- 
suckers that flock around any man who’s 
going big in any kind of a game has got 
me so sick of the whole business that I’m 
beginning to think I’ll never want a drink 
again!” 

“Well, you better take one,” Kenny 
flung back nastily, as he started from the 
room. “ Take a lot of ’em while you’re 
about it, and see if they’ll make you hu- 
man again; but don’t butt into my affairs 
any more, Jackson. I’m grateful for the 
help you gave me last spring, and all that, 
but I can take care of myself—and that’s 
more than you ever could do!” 

Vv 

By the middle of summer, the sport writ- 
ers were shaking their heads regretfully, in 
private, over the lamentable case of Kenny 
Braddock. 

Kenny was playing brilliantly, hitting 
the ball on the nose, hitting it hard and 
often. He bade fair to break Jackson’s 
record for home runs, and he was proving 
more than the equal of his predecessor as 
a box office attraction. His dissipations, 
which were becoming a matter of common 
knowledge with an ever widening circle of 
people, apparently had no effect on his 
ability as a ball player; but the boys who 
sat back of the screen in the press box had 
seen many stars rise and fall. They knew 
the answer to the problem of stellar ability 
and temperament, plus booze and wild par- 
ties, before ever it was written in perform- 
ance on the ball field where all might read. 
They knew that the answer was failure, dis- 
grace, and ultimate professional eclipse. 

Early in August Kenny got his final let- 
ter from Laura Morris. It was the last of 
half a dozen that he had not answered, or 
had answered only with a brief line on a 
post card. It was a brave little letter that 
ended the romance without reproach and 
wished Kenny the best of luck. 

Reading it gave him only a casual pang 
of regret, together with something of a 
sense of relief. He was too bewildered by 
the hurricane of miraculous events that was 
sweeping him along at such a swift pace 
to feel anything very keenly or definitely 











except the confused, dreamlike exaltation 
that was his dominant mental state. 

A week later Colonel Garrett, Grumpy 
Mallow, and Judge Denby, the supreme 
power in organized baseball, met together 
to discuss the case of Kenneth Braddock. 

“T can’t do anything with him,” Mallow 
admitted. “‘ When I try to talk to him, he 
just laughs at me, and points to his batting 
average.” 

“Same with me,” agreed Colonel Gar- 
rett. “‘ Six months ago he was a nice, clean, 
modest boy. To-day he’s harder to talk 
sense with than a whirling dervish.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the judge solemnly, 
“T believe that the good of the game de- 
mands this young man as a sacrifice. High- 
priced stars must be taught that the sala- 
ries they are paid, and the positions of 
prominence they occupy, do not entitle 
them to immunity when their private life 
brings disgrace to the sport that makes 
them. The one damning fact of the boy’s 
intimate association with such a notorious 
character as Diamond Dan Hogarth is suf- 
ficient cause for the action I intend to take. 
At the end of the season I mean to exile 
Kenneth Braddock from organized baseball 
for all time.” 

“ Well, that’s pretty hard on the boy, 
and it’s not so easy on me,” Colonel Gar- 
rett replied lugubriously; “but I think 
you’re right, judge. It’s time an example 
was made of somebody. I’m sorry for 
Kenny, but he’s just like a runaway horse. 
He’s going the same way Jackson went be- 
fore him. Now wouldn’t you think, with 
Jackson as an example right before his 
eyes, that he’d have better sense than to 
act this way?” 

“‘ Speaking of Jackson,” Mallow said, “ I 
don’t believe he’s had a drink in three 
months.” 

“That so?” inquired the colonel, inter- 
ested. ‘ What’s happened to him?” 

Mallow shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he replied; “ but so far 
as I can find out he’s been behaving him- 
self in every way ever since away back in 
the late spring.” 

“ That’s interesting,” remarked the colo- 
nel; “but it’s too bad he couldn’t have 
started in time to do us and himself some 
good, ain’t it?” 

“He’s beginning to look pretty good 
again,” Mallow said thoughtfully. “ You 
know Jackson isn’t so very old, as far as 
years go. If he’d stay off the booze long 
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enough, and really take care of himself— 
well, I don’t know!” . 

“H-m!” said the colonel, watching the © 
manager out of the corner of his eye. 


“ That’s an idea, too. Stick him in there © 
to pinch hit a little oftener, and let’s see 


how he shapes up.” 
VI 


On the following day Kenny Braddock 
was benched, and Socko Jackson played his — 
old position for the full nine innings. In — 
four times at bat the veteran laced one into — 
the stands for a round trip and picked off © 
a three-bagger, a single, and a pass. : 

Next morning’s newspapers printed long ~ 
and colorful stories on Jackson’s miraculous ~ 
return to form, and on the sad case of © 
Braddock, who had flashed up from ob- 
scurity faster and more spectacularly than 
any man who had ever come into the big ~ 
league, and who bade fair to slip back into 
oblivion as rapidly as he had risen. One ~ 
and all, the stories more than hinted at the © 
reason for Kenny’s being benched. One ~ 
and all prophesied that when the season ~ 
was done, he would probably be made the ~ 
victim of the most drastic punishment ever 
inflicted on a player for reasons other than ~ 
proven treachery. ¥ 

Kenny read the stories, cursed the re- ~ 
porters, and went his stubborn way, his = 
senses still intoxicated by the thunder of — 
cheers on the ball field and the roaring ~ 
beat of jazz in the gaudy cabarets, by the 
sight of thousands rising in the stands as 
he smoked the ball true and hard on the 7 
diamond—by the sight, too, of gleaming ~ 
white shoulders, slender satin-clad bodies, ~ 
laughing lips, and merry eyes in the garish — 
night clubs. 

He was the king, and the king could do — 
no wrong. Discipline him, would they? 
They wouldn’t dare! His name was worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year at 
the gate. Watch them throwing away that 
much money to rule him out of baseball. 
just because he went out with the gang and 
had a good time once in a while! They 
couldn’t scare him with their bluffs! 

Such were his thoughts as he went his- 
dizzy way, and such the flattering speech 
of his friends of the brilliant night, who 
cheered him on his way and assured him 
that he was immune from the threatened 
punishment. 

While he alternately sulked on the bench 
in the daytime and went the hot pace in 
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> the cabarets at night, Socko Jackson, 

, ily grim, sober, and silent, astounded 
: baseball world with the recovered bril- 
» liance of his play. 

The team won the pennant on the road 
in the last week of the season, and came to 
New York, tired but triumphant, to wait 
the beginning of the world’s series at the 
Polo Grounds. 

“You'll be in there, busting them, when 
the series opens,” Kenny’s Broadway 
friends assured him confidently. “ Fat 
chance they’ve got of keeping you on the 
bench when they have a world’s champion- 
ship to win!” 

Kenny believed, and laughed, and 
danced, and drank, and then sat, white- 
faced and miserable, on the bench during 
the first game of the world’s series, while 
Socko Jackson whaled one into the left 
field bleachers in the eighth inning, with 
two on, and trotted around for the winning 
run. Of the thousands who raced across 
the field at the end of the game, striving 
for a close-up peep at one of the heroes of 
the day, not one paused to look at Kenny 
as he jogged toward the clubhouse alone. 

While he dressed, he could hear the yell- 


ing of the crowd outside, waiting to catch 
another glimpse of Socko Jackson. He was 
purposely slow in taking his shower and 
getting into his clothes, because he wanted 


to slip out after Jackson had gone. To 
leave ahead of the hero of the day—to step 
out before the waiting throng which had so 
often acclaimed him, and which would now 
give him no more than a casual glance— 
was a bitter experience that he wished to 
avoid. 

Dally as he might, Jackson would not 
leave ahead of him, so at length Kenny 
started for the door. Jackson saw him 
starting to leave, and stepped ahead of him. 
It was patent to Kenny that his rival had 
delayed his departure purposely. He want- 
ed Kenny to be a witness to his triumph. 

Kenny gritted his teeth and went through 
with the ordeal. He stood outside the club- 
house near Jackson, and waited his chance 
to escape, while the crowd milled and 
cheered. All the cheers were for Socko 
Jackson, the man who had come back. 

Hot with humiliation, Kenny crossed 
Eighth Avenue in the wake of Jackson’s 
cheering worshipers, and climbed into his 
car, where he sat fuming at the wheel, wait- 
ing for the line of vehicles ahead of him to 
get started. 
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A hundred yards away from him Jack- 
son had entered his car and was starting 
away, driving slowly through the cheering 
mob. 

Kenny turned his head to look at the 
big fellow. Suddenly chill fingers seemed 
to clutch at his heart. He began to trem- 
ble violently. The cheering mob, the car in 
which Jackson rode, the elevated structure, 
everything within his line of vision, swam 
together in a vague blur. 

He rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
It was no illusion. There in the front seat 
of the car, beside Jackson, sat Laura Mor- 
ris, the girl whom Kenny had loved and 
left in the little home town down in Texas. 

It was Laura Morris! There could be 
no doubt of that. As Jackson’s car reached 
the street and gathered headway, she turned 
and looked back directly at Kenny. He 
could not be sure that she saw him, but he 
could see her plainly—so plainly that it 
seemed to him he could read distress in her 
expression—distress and fear. 

In the instant a thousand suspicions 
stormed his mind. He recalled that Jack- 
son was separated from his wife, and had 
been for more than a year. He remem- 
bered the older man’s enthusiastic praise 
of Laura Morris, when he had known the 
girl in the South as Kenny’s fiancée. And 
there was Laura in the car with Jackson, 
driving away with him! 

The world turned hideous to Kenny’s 
horrified eyes as he awoke from the dream 
which the magic of too sudden wealth and 
fame had woven for him. All the poise and 
assurance that he had attained since his 
rapid ascent to stardom left him instantly. 
He was again the raw, green, small town 
boy with a natural sense of moral values; 
and with all the feelings of such a one he 
watched the girl he had loved, his first 
sweetheart, riding away in the seat beside 
Socko Jackson. 

He was_ unable to free his car from the 
stalled line of vehicles to go in pursuit, so 
he leaped out and ran after them afoot, 
fighting his way frantically through the 
hindering crowd. Arriving on the street, 
he had a glimpse of Jackson’s machine 
turning a corner two blocks away. 

Panting, disheveled, Kenny returned to 
his car, as spiritually shaken as if he had 
looked through a peephole in the curtain 
of the hereafter, and had glimpsed a loved 
- writhing in the torment of actual hell 

e. 





Laura Morris in New York with Socko 
Jackson! Kenny did not reason about 
this as the wild young baseball star, the 
habitué of Broadway resorts, who had per- 
mitted his young sweetheart to slip from 
his life without a protest, but as the green, 
clean, untried, unknown Texas boy, think- 
ing of his first love as he had thought of 
her before he left the little home town in 
which he had wooed and won her. 

Endangering the lives and limbs of pe- 
destrians in his path, he drove wildly to 
the apartment house on the hill above the 
Polo Grounds where Jackson was living. 
A colored elevator boy there confirmed his 
worst fears. 

“ Mr. Jackson ain’t here no more,” said 
this individual. “ His wife came to town 
about ten days ago. He moved away from 
here with the lady, and went down to the 
Gessler Hotel.” 

Kenny dashed out, leaped into his car, 
and broke every traffic regulation of city 
and State in driving to the Gessler Hotel, 
on upper Broadway. He was the prey of 
remorse that was doubled in horror be- 
cause he felt that by his conduct he had 
ruined not only himself, but also the girl 
whom he loved better than anything in the 
world; for with the awakening brought by 
the shock of seeing her with Jackson had 
come the knowledge that he loved her and 
always would. 

Arrived at the- Gessler, Kenny jumped 
out of his car and rushed into the lobby. 
He saw Hogan, the second baseman, stand- 
ing near the cigar stand. 

“Is Jackson stopping here?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

“ Sure!” said Hogan. “ He’s been here 
a couple of weeks. He’s got a room on the 
same floor with me. I seen him going up 
in the elevator not ten minutes ago.” Ho- 
gan grinned. ‘“ Socko had somebody with 
him,” he went on. “ Some little gal, be- 
lieve me! I stalled around, trying to get 
an introduction to her, but Socko wouldn’t 
come across. I guess he—” 

“Where is he?” Kenny demanded, tak- 
ing Hogan by the lapels and shaking him. 
“Where is he? Tell me what room!” 

“ What’s eatin’ you?” Hogan demanded, 
aggrieved. “ You don’t need to shake my 
back teeth loose! His room is No. 622. 
What ails you, anyhow?” 

But Kenny was gone, hurrying blindly 
across the lobby toward the elevator. He 
got off at the sixth floor and went down the 
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hall, counting the numbers on the doors, 
He had no plan mapped out, no idea what 
he was going to do or say. He reached the 
door of No. 622, and knocked hard. % 

After a moment Socko Jackson half 
opened the door. Behind him, in the room, 
Kenny caught a glimpse of Laura Morris. 
Before he could make a move or say @ 
word, Socko Jackson stepped out into the” 
hall and slammed the door shut behind him. 

“ Well?” said Socko grimly. ‘“ What do” 
you want?” 4 

For a moment Kenny could not answer. 
He stood before Jackson, panting. 

“I know what you’re here for,” Ja 
went on, after a moment. “I suppose 
saw her in the car with me out at the ball” 
park after the game. All right! She’s in™ 
there—in that room. I'll tell you that, and ~ 
I'll tell you some more. It’s none of your 
business! Did you think she was going to 
mourn her life away down in that little 
tank town where you left her, just becau: 
you got the idea you didn’t care anything” 
about her any more? Do you think you 
the only man that’s got eyesight?” 

“Open that door!” Kenny said thickly, 

“T’ll open nothing!” Jackson flared.” 
“You treated that girl as I wouldn’t tt 
a starving yellow dog, and what she does” 
now is none of your business. You leg it 
out of here now, or I'll knock your block” 
off!” ¥ 
Without warning, Kenny sprang at him, 
striking fiercely. His attack was that of a 
raving maniac, and Jackson went down 
under the force of its insane fury. 

Kenny tried the door. It was locked. | 
He backed across the hall, doubled himself — 
up with his right shoulder thrust forward, 7 
and charged into it. 

The lock gave, and the door flew open. — 
Kenny went into the room headlong, on 
hands and knees, and scrambled to his feet. — 

Laura Morris stood before him, weeping, ~ 
folded in the arms of an older woman—a 
comely, buxom, kindly-faced woman who ~ 
looked at the wild-eyed boy with mingled ~ 
sympathy and reproach. 

“ Laura!” Kenny cried brokenly. “ Come : 
with me! You must! I love you! I do,” 
Laura, honest! I’ve been such a horrible © 
fool! Laura, come! Whatever has hap- © 
pened, we’ll make it right together!” : 

Socko Jackson entered the room and — 
closed the wreck of the door behind him. 
He was nursing a rapidly swelling lump on — 
his jaw. Also, he was grinning. 
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“Tf you could hit the ball like you hit 
“me, you’d have some batting average, son!”’ 
_ he remarked. 
' He indicated the woman who stood with 
“her arms about Laura Morris. 
“This is my wife, Braddock,” he said. 
| “Nelly, I guess I don’t have to tell you 
' that this is Kenny Braddock.” 
_ “No,” said Mrs. Jackson dryly. “I 
" suspected it was him when he came in. 
_ We've been expecting you for several days, 
_ young man. You must have been blind not 
_ to have seen poor little Laura with Jackson 

before this. She’s been out to the park 
every day with him since Monday.” 

“ You’re — you’re his wife!” Kenneth 
stammered. “ Why, I—I thought—” 

“You thought she’d left me,” Jackson 
_ cut in gruffly. “She did. She came back 
' a little over two weeks ago. Because she 
left me, I’m one that knows what it means 
to lose the one you love because you've 
been a senseless damned fool. You thought 
a lot of pretty bad things, didn’t you? We 
meant you should. Suppose everything 
you thought had been true— how would 
you like that?” 

Kenny winced, and held out his arms. 

“Laura!” he cried pleadingly. 

The girl turned to him reluctantly, and 
the faint light of a smile shone through the 
cloud of tearful misery on her face. 


Vil 


Cotonet GARRETT had retired for the 
night when Kenny arrived at his house, de- 
manding to see him. He received the boy 
in his bedroom, sleepy and angry at first, 
and then wide awake and attentive as the 
boy poured out his story. 

“T’ve been crazy, colonel — absolutely 
crazy,” Kenny finished. “I know I don’t 
deserve another chance, but I want it. She 
says that if I will go straight and behave 
myself, why, maybe—” 

“T get you, son,” the colonel interrupt- 
ed. “ You’re right—you don’t deserve an- 
other chance; but I think I can get it for 
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you, and if I can I will. I'll have to see 
Judge Denby. You say Jackson wrote to 
this young lady, and had her come up here, 
to try and bring you to your senses?” , 

Kenny nodded. 

“ Well, well!” said the colonel. ‘“ That’s 
mighty interesting. You'd think, now, with 
him coming back pretty well, the way he is, 
he’d be right glad to see you pass out of 
the picture, wouldn’t you?” 

“T’ve treated him rotten,” Kenny said 
miserably. “I don’t see why he should 
try to help me.” 

“T don’t suppose you do,” the colonel 
said. ‘“ No, I suppose not; but sometimes, 
son, the burned child not only dreads the 
fire, but hates to see other little boys and 
girls sit down on a red-hot stove!” 


The team won the pennant again the 
following year, and took the world’s series 
in straight games. It couldn’t do less with 
two such marvelous hitters as Socko Jack- 
son and Kenny Braddock in the outfield, 
both playing consistently at the top of their 
respective games. 

And while they played together on the 
field, two women sat together in a box— 
two women with happy hearts and shining 
eyes. They were Mrs. Jackson and Laura 
Morris, who was to become Mrs. Braddock 
immediately after the series ended. 

In the press stand sat Colonel Garrett, 
jovially receiving congratulations as his 
team smothered the opposition. 

“Hard to lose with a ball team like that 
on the field, colonel,” one friend remarked. 

“Yes,” said the colonel thoughtfully. 
“ That’s a good team out there, if I do say 
it myself. Who was that fellow that said 
some battle or other was won on the foot- 
ball fields of England? Some British gen- 
eral, I think. Well, now, you take this ball 
club of mine—these games they’re playing 
now are partly being won out there on the 
field, and partly they were won—oh, here 
and there and other places. You'd be sur- 
prised if you knew all about it.” 

















LITTLE THINGS 


How strange that little things may mean so much! 
The swift ray of love’s smile—love’s lightest touch— 
Love’s eyes an instant lifted to meet mine; 

A word of love—what music more divine? 

One of these little things may mean much more 
Than the heaped wealth that Croesus held in store. 






Clinton Scollard 











HOW A WIFE HARKED BACK TO HER 
WARRED WITH WOMAN’S WEAPONS FOR HER MATE 


back before the American Revolu- 
tion, when the Pretty Alice sailed 
out of New Bedford, as stubby and smelly 
a whaler as ever hunted sperm south of the 
line—or north of it, either. 

It was the custom then, although the 
sweethearts and wives at home did not 
know it, for some of the whalers—more of 
them than you might think—to call at 
some likely island in the Paumotas or the 
Marquesas, or perhaps in some tiny group 
never charted, and take cn board, by force 
or cozenment, enough women to go around. 
Mostly the girls were willing to go and the 
people to have them go, for in those days 
the islands were considered to be over- 
populated, and girl babies were often ex- 
posed and left to die, as in parts of Africa 
to this day. 

Such arrangements as were made were 
for the voyage only, but many of the men 
married the women in native style and 
came after the same ones each voyage. 
They would have a lot of brown half-breed 
children in the Pacific and another brood, 
all white, at home. 

On the Pretty Alice, at the time I speak 
of, was Ian MacWherson, of Nanticook, on 
his first voyage. He was learning the sail- 
or’s trade because the home farm was too 
stony to keep the whole brood of the Mac- 
Whersons. The surplus of the New Eng- 
land farms, in those days, looked forward 
to but one thing—the reaping of the har- 
vest of the sea, if that of the land was not 
enough. 

From what I can learn of him, this Ian 
was a whale of a man, blue of eye, red of 
hair, with a great fuzzy roach gleaming at 
one when he opened his shirt front to ease 
his chest, that it might get its fill of salt 
air. Big and rawboned as he was, he was 


Y ve see, sir, this story starts away 


Sirens of the Coral Isle 
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as quick and smooth on his feet as oil. He - 
was temperate and pious; but when the — 
Pretty Alice got to Tokahiva and took on 
her load of brown girls, MacWherson took. 
one, too—the most beautiful one of the lot 7 
that King Tenativa herded down to the © 
beach for the sailors. Ian fought three 
other men for her, and won. 
When the voyage ended—or, rather, ~ 
when the Pretty Alice, her decks cleaned 
again, her oil barrels full, her try-works — 
speckless, her boats slung close in, turned 
for the Horn to round it on her way home ~ 
—Ian MacWherson surprised his mates by. © 
announcing that he meant to take his island ~ 
bride home. He did so, and they were duly ~ 
married. With his “lay ” on the voyage, 
which was a record breaker for the times, ~ 
MacWherson was able to buy a farm near © 
his old home, and they settled down, ap- 
parently for a long life of happiness. a 
But there was talk. The women nosed 
around, and after Mrs. MacWherson had ~ 
made a few friends, who perhaps came to 
gossip more than to befriend, the facts © 
about the girl-running came out. Then the ~ 
men ostracized MacWherson, and the wom- ~ 
en snubbed his wife. The short New Eng- — 
land summer passed, the drudgery of steady 
housework, such as the climate and the ~ 
habits of New England call for, told on | 
the brown woman, and with the first frosts © 
she died, leaving her husband to bring up 
Tenativa, the son she had borne him. 
They had named the lad after the old © 
island chieftain who was the father of the 
whaler’s bride. Yes, they did such things 3 
in those days. Pretty girls were a drug on ~ 
the South Sea market, and even the big 
chiefs sold their daughters. 
The boy seems to have been a dreamy, ~ 
half-and-half sort of youngster, rollicking, — 
singing, wasting time with an old fiddle, 
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| fond of whaling songs and the islanders 
’ wailing chants, which his father taught him. 
As a farmer, however, he was a steady 
worker, and he grew up with a typical New 
England conscience. He married a daugh- 
ter from a near-by brood of prim and prop- 
er girls, and that seemed to be the end of 
the romance of the apprentice seaman of 
the Pretty Alice. 
II 


Otp Ian finally died in the odor of 
sanctity, and a family of rosy-cheeked lads 
and lassies grew up in the home he had 
bought for his bride. After them came 
others and others, as MacWherson after 
MacWherson waxed and waned. No more 
of them went to sea. The great West 
opened up, calling the surplus people from 
dour New England’s hills. Manufacturing 
increased, calling others to the neighboring 
towns. 

After the third generation the white 
blood drowned out the brown in the Mac- 
Whersons. They began to scatter, and one 
branch went to a farm in Kansas. With 
that branch we have to deal, for in it ap- 
peared Alice MacWherson—the name 
“ Alice ” being in the family on account of 
the ship in which the first Ian sailed. 

This Alice was the daughter of a staid, 
bewhiskered Kansan, a Populist, owner of 
a quarter section of fine wheat land, who 
was overwhelmed by prosperity when Kan- 
sas ceased to bleed. They lived near Leav- 
endale. So did our people, the Howsons. 

Like almost all the MacWherson clan, 
this Alice was tall, well formed, and beau- 
tiful. The heritage of the first brown bride 
of the clan was to be seen in all the girls— 
a shade of rosy dusk on the cheeks, an en- 
ticing roundness of form, an amplitude of 
bosom, with here and there a black head of 
hair appearing suddenly in the midst of a 
family of red-haired or golden-haired folk. 
The tendency to be musically mournful 
when the wind blew, to pluck on a stringed 
instrument, to put a dash of wildness into 
a dance, was in them, too—in the whole 
clan of MacWherson. 

About the time when ukulele records first 
began to come out on the disk machines, 
Alice MacWherson and her family discov- 
ered that the girl had a golden throat, along 
with her red hair, amber eyes, old rose 
cheeks, and other attractions that the de- 
scendant of the pick of the handsomest 
women in the world should have. Self- 
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taught, using her ukulele to accompany her- 
self, Alice MacWherson began to imitate 
the singing of the Hawaiian artists. Then 
she collected from relatives scraps of old 
South Sea music that had been handed 
down, along with whalers’ chanties and 
tamer Gloucester stuff, like “Blow the 
Man Down.” 

The very devil seemed to be in the girl 
as she made her ukulele sob and wail, her 
voice twining and intertwining with its har- 
monies, and sending forth the unbelievable 
lilts of the tree-top singers of the Gilberts 
or the Marquesas. She did not merely imi- 
tate—she created. The ancient music 
seemed to come back to her like a flood, 
and we of the Leavendale district had a 
prodigy in our midst. 

I well remember how it all came out. It 
was at our neighborhood Chautauqua, -and 
Alice MacWherson was down on the pro- 
gram for a song. 

In her turn she stepped upon the plat- 
form, dressed all in white, with a chaplet 
of white flowers on her head. First she 
caressed her ukulele, and then she let down, 
one by one, its shimmering, quivering 
strings into the bottoms of all our hearts, 
pouring out her song like tropic sunshine. 
The commonplace interior of District 
School No. 18 was throbbing with a pul- 
sating tissue of music that meshed the 
senses and was a lure to the understanding 
and will. 

The music heightened, came to a climax, 
shivered, and died on a far-away note that 
was half laughter, half sob, and altogether 
lovely. Tenativa’s girl was standing on 
the splintery school platform, her bosom 
heaving, her eyes with a yearning look, 
her coral lips parted. The applause 
brought her to with a snap, and she bowed 
—a delighted Kansas girl again, pleased be- 
cause she had pleased others—just Alice 
MacWherson of Leavendale, Kansas. 

I had brought her to the Chautauqua 
that night in my side-bar buggy. Yés, this 
was back before farmers had automobiles. 
There was a moon, and—well, I did what 
I had been planning to do for months. I 
proposed to her—and was nicely refused. 

“ No, Jim Howson,” she said. “I don’t 
intend to marry—now. I am going to 
study music and be an artist.” 

“ Never you mind, Jimmy,” my mother 
said next morning, as she tried to get me to 
eat some breakfast, after I had told her of 
my disappointment. “ A girl that can be- 

















devil people with her singing and acting 
like she did last night will never make any 
man happy. There’s something fey about 
Alice MacWherson.” 

This did not console me; but I had 
enough saving Kansas common sense to see 
that my mother had told me the truth. I 
smothered my pride, made hard work heal 
my heart wound — outwardly, at least— 
and went on farming. 

Alice? She went to Boston to a con- 
servatory, but wrote home in a few weeks 
that she could not learn what she wanted 
to learn there. Our music, she said, was 
so unlike the wild music that she might 
spoil herself for her real career by taking 
lessons at the conservatory. 

Then came the explosion. Without a 
hint of a warning, Alice’s family received 
a New York theatrical magazine, and read 
in it an article telling of the triumph of a 
new singer, who had broken into the “ big 
wheel ” of vaudeville after a single trial in 
an obscure try-out house in Newark. The 
new artist was headlined as “ Mlle. Frangi- 
the golden-throated Micronesian 


And the illustrations! They showed a 
golden-haired goddess with amber eyes 
standing on a little raised platform, hold- 
ing her ukulele as if it were a babe she 
were rocking to sleep, her eyes ecstatic, 
her lips formed in the closing note of a 
song that ends on “ O”—as if they were 
ready for a lover’s kiss. 

And her costume? Not much except a 
scarf the width of one’s hand, such as all 
the women of Tokahiva used to wear. 
King Tenativa’s girl had burst the Mac- 
Wherson chrysalis at last! 

“You see I was right,” my mother re- 
minded me. 

I nodded. A woman who had done that 
never could be the wife of a wheat farmer 
in the Leavendale district, Kansas. 


. Ill 


You remember, of course, the triumphal 
coast-to-coast tour of Mlle. Frangipani— 
how people scrambled to hear her and see 
her; how the phonograph companies out- 
bid each other for the privilege of record- 
ing her voice; how she met, in San Fran- 
cisco, Kua Loa, prima cantatrice of Duke 
Kamemea’s Hawaiian troupe, and won the 
palm of victory after a memorable singing 
contest which the press agents of the two 
got up. 
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That was no mere test of vocalism, for 
it turned out that the real prize the girls 


sang for was Kamemea’s heart. Kua Loa ~ 


had realized that the duke had his eyes too 
much on the American girl from the time 
when they came together on the circuit at 
Denver. The result was that Alice and the 
duke were properly married by a Presby- 


terian minister, while Kua Loa left the ~ 


troupe and went home to Hawaii and out 
of the story, save for one furtive thrust of 
jealous hatred. 

On their way back toward New York, 
Alice and her husband stopped off in Leav- 
endale, and she was forgiven by the old 
folks. She lavished money and smiles right 
and left. She organized an entertainment, 
the receipts of which cleared off the debt 
on our church; but she sang only lullabies 
and songs in English. She was again the 
Kansas wheat farmer’s daughter —for a 
time. 


fellow, quiet, well mannered, big-boned, ~ 
big-muscled. He went bathing with us in ~ 
the big pool in Poplar creek below the ~ 

school, and gave exhibitions of fancy swim- 
ming that made him all but idolized by 
the boys and young men. ; 


He and Alice made expensive presents — 


right and left, admired and were admired, 
and then—they went away. They went 


away taking something from us, like a flash ~ 


of golden sunshine or the gleam of a hum- 
ming bird’s ruby feathers; but they left us — 
proud of Alice. Even the gossips stopped ~ 


talking about the costume she used on the 


stage, and ukuleles were in fashion all 
through the wheat belt. j 

Alice and her duke did not stop on their — 
way across to the coast again, but until — 
they reached San Francisco she sent a letter 
or a card every day or two. Then? After 
a letter telling her people that she and her 
husband were going to take their vacation 
by running down among the islands on a 
schooner that they had bought and outfit- 
ted—silence, except for frantic telegrams 
to Alice’s parents from her booking agent 
when her time for resuming her stage ca- 
reer came and passed. Her agent wanted 
to know where she was, managers offered 
fabulous sums for return engagements—in 
vain. 

Then came the stab from Kua Loa, by 
the hand of some beach comber of the island 
of Oahuia. It came in a plain envelope, 


like a letter from a friend in the next 









We found the duke to be a nice sort of 3 
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county, and was opened all unsuspectingly 
by Alice’s mother in a prim Kansas kitchen. 


Kua Loa writes that she knows where Mlle. 
Frangipani’s people live from hearing her talk. 
She says that Frangipani and the duke are in 
Tokahiva, where he has succeeded his father as 
king. He had wed twelve wives. She is No. 13. © 


Just that, no more, but it was enough to 
send. Alice’s mother off into a faint and her 
father into a fit of swearing and raving that 
shocked my mother, who had stopped, 
when driving past, to have a chat. 

“T'll kill him!” Alice’s father declared. 

In every Kansas house, at that time, you 
could find a six-shooter and a rifle, remi- 
niscent of old Jayhawker and Quantrell 
days. He got his gun and sat staring at it in 
the quiet kitchen. He sat so when I came in, 
wondering what kept mother so long. I 
had driven her out that day. I found him 
so, I say, and the two women sobbing in 
each other’s arms. 

As I came in, Mrs. MacWherson was 
shamefaced at first; then she told me all 
about it, between sobs. It was my mother 
who did what seemed the sensible thing. 

“See here, MacWherson,” she said. 
“You let Jim here go find her. This note 


may be all a lie, written in jealousy. Even 
if he has her in a what-do-you-call-’em in 
that heathen isle, she was legally married 
to him in San Francisco. Let Jim go, and 


If you 


$2? 


if she needs help, he can give it. 
go, you will do something terrible 

Mrs. MacWherson grasped at this straw, 
and I started for the coast the next day, 
ostensibly to look at California land, with 
the idea of moving there. The neighbors 
never got hold of that particular bit of gos- 


sip, anyway. 
IV 


In San Francisco I found it was one 
thing to want to get to Tokahiva, another 
to get there. You might and you might 
not. A steamer to Hawaii was easy to 
take, like a ferry; then you had to sail on 
an island schooner to the Low Archipelago, 
and wait there until some one wanted, for 
business or pleasure, to fetch out across 
the three hundred miles of Pacific swell to 
Tokahiva. 

Well, sea-seasoned by then, I sat out the 
last lap of that journey in the midst of a 
sweaty, pungent lot of natives on the little 
deck of a pearler. She never even hesi- 
tated when she cast off the painter that 
dragged the boat I was to land in and that 
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I had bought, as part of my transportation 
charge. 

There I was, and off went the pearler. 
It was my first experience rowing a boat at 
sea, but the land was near, the waves kind- 
ly in their heave, the current favored me, 
and the opening in the atoll’s crescent was 
barely half a mile away. Soon I was rid- 
ing comfortably inside the coral ring, with 
the glassy mirror of the bay to uphold me 
as I stroked in as easily as if I had been 
rowing in the mill pond back home. 

I had happened there when the island 
was at its fairest—no hurricane, no hot 
winds, no rain—nothing but a sky of lovely 
blue and water like crystal. Striped fishes 
played under the boat, coral gardens blos- 
somed below, and the palms waved a wel- 
come from a beach of white that just ap- 
plauded my coming with a handclapping 
of little waves lighter than a lover’s hand 
on his girl’s shoulder. 

Yes, sir, it was just like that. The 
magic of the place gripped me at once, and 
I knew why Alice MacWherson had sung 
liquid gold from her bird’s throat and cud- 
dled her ukulele in the crook of her arm as 
if it had been a babe, and why Duke Kame- 
mea had a voice like a love call and a body 
like a god. 

As I neared the shore, I was wondering 
what I should do in a place where I should 
not know how to ask my way about. I 
was not armed, feeling that it was safest 
for me, and perhaps for others, not to be. 

My approach to the beach was made 
where a long spear of a coral rock pier 
seemed to stab the lagoon. There was a 
low, palm-thatched building on it, and 
from it came the yearning throb of music 
and then a song—the voice of a man and 
the voice of a woman. 

The female voice was strange to me, but 
that of the man sounded like Karhemea’s. 
I had heard him hum some such tropic tune 
when he was in Leavendale. 

Before I could land, there came a‘ bustle 
from within, and a patter of unshod feet. 
Then I was challenged by two smart, tall 
brown fellows who carried rifles at “ ready.” 
I called the name of Kamemea. One of 
the guardsmen remained where my boat’s 
bow touched the pier; the other went to 
the building from which the sound of the 
music had come. Soon Kamemea came 
out. 

It was two years since he and Alice had 
jumped off the Golden Gate into the un- 














known. Six months before that they had 
been in Leavendale, she seemingly just a 
beautiful, sweet American girl who had 
committed the indiscretion of wedding a 
man with a brown skin, he a well educated, 
talented singer, each enjoying a handsome 
income. And now— 

Kamemea was tattooed from head to 
foot with designs startling in their realism. 
Afterward I learned that he carried the 
whole history of his royal line on his skin, 
and some of it will not bear telling before 
a mixed audience. 

He had a gala wreath of white flowers in 
his hair, woven through and through the 
tresses that by now were long and wavy. 
He had a beautifully carved instrument, 
like a ukulele, swung at his side, and a 
woven grass kilt—not much of it—about 
his middle. That was all. The woman 
did not come out with him. 

Kamemea greeted me easily, and accept- 
ed with incurious grace my story of having 
begun a globe tour, and of having decided 
to call on them, as I had chanced to learn 
where they were. Then he went into the 
palm-thatched house, and I heard him talk 
to the woman. Presently he led me past 
the building—not into it—and so on to the 
atoll. 

Once past the line of sentinel palms, I 
found it as you see it now—the coral block 
“‘ palace,” low-roofed and windowless; the 
storehouses, the native houses peeping out 
here and there, and a clatter of tongues 
telling of many, many people watching 
you, if not visible. It was the hour of rest, 
when every one sleeps or lolls, and that ex- 
plained why there were no people in sight. 

But he did not stop there. He kept right 
on along a path through the tropic growth, 
and soon we came out where the surf swung 
its pendulum and the sunshine was strong 
and the breeze fresh. There, on a little 
point of jutting coral rock, was a neat 
building. He urged me toward that, say- 
ing—with what seemed to be a slight halt- 
ing in his grip on English: 

“ Our own house! As king, I have put 
a taboo around it, so none of my people 
will approach it. She spends much time 
there. Come, I must show you. Alice 
will welcome you to our island home.” 


V 


HE called her name, and she came out— 
Alice MacWherson to the last shoe button! 
She was dressed in white silk that was 
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cloudlike in its effect, and her red hair 
seemed like the sunset glory of a cloud. 
Her eyes were like cistant glints of South 
Sea rollers just before they break against 
a far-off yellow beach on the horizon’s rim. 

She did not start or exclaim at sight of 
me, but came forward naturally, held out 
her hand, and took mine without a tremor, 
exactly as if she were in her own parlor in 
Leavendale. I limped through my tale of 
globe-trotting. She smiled, and said the 
usual steadying phrases that a good woman 
can conjure up to set a male liar at ease 
when she knows he is lying for her sake. 
Kamemea went in with us, and I found the 
taboo house clean, cool, and sweet, with fine 
grass mats, a native settle or two, and some 
stools made of whales’ ribs, with turtle 
shells, hollow side up, for seats. 

Outside the surf beat steadily; behind 
the tropic bush sent out its aromatie¢ scents. 
Alice produced tobacco, smoked daintily 
herself, and excused herself to me with— 

“You see my one vice, and that is not 
a really native one, as of course smoking 
cigarettes was introduced here by the 
whites. The natives always smoked pipes. 
Kamemea is very good, and lets me run my 
household my own way. He gives me 
women to keep the house and to wait on 
me. We are very happy!” 

“ Yes,”” Kamemea said promptly. “ Very, 
very happy!” 

I looked at him as he lolled on a settle, 
smoking, the musical instrument of his fore- 
fathers slung lazily down until it rested on 
his bare stomach, the wreath woven into 
his hair, his native kilt, his swelling, dark- 
golden biceps and thigh muscles that be- 
spoke virility of the highest degree—and 
I wondered. 

Then I looked back to her, Alice Mac- 
Wherson of Leavendale, Kansas, in prim 
white, completely American—and I won- 
dered. My wonder put this queer question 
to my inner self: 

““ Why does she dress so here, after wear- 
ing the native costume in America on the 
stage?” 

I was with them two hours, and during 
that time Kamemea played the lover hus- 
band. He sang to her, ostensibly while en- 
tertaining me. I saw him press her hand 
furtively when she went near to light a 
cigarette for him. When she went with 
him to the door, to bid him good-by, I 
heard him kiss her. 

She came back to me, smiling, held out 
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her hand again, suddenly drew it away at 
my touch, ran to the door, ran back again 
hurriedly, and peered all about the house. 
Then, flopping down on the settle, still 
warm with the pressure of her husband’s 
body, she began to pummel the pillows in 
an ecstasy of rage, broken by sobs. 

Before I could go to her or comfort her, 
the storm suddenly ceased. She faced me, 
her bosom heaving, her eyes blazing, beau- 
tiful even with tears running down each 
side of her nose. A woman who can be 
beautiful at a time like that is beautiful 
indeed. 

“ He shall not live with them—he shall 
not!” she said, over and over again, in time 
with the surf’s beat. 

“Who shall not?” I asked. “ Remem- 
ber that I know nothing of what is going on 
here.” 

That brought her back to herself with a 


“ Never mind!” she said. “ We all have 
our own troubles. Now tell me really why 
you came here, Jim Howson. Did my folks 


send you?” 
I told her all. She took it calmly. She 


did not deny or affirm, at first, that what 


Kua Loa had written was true: Not a re- 
quest did she make of me for help, nor a 
suggestion as to what I was to do. She 
just sat there and thought and thought. 

“Do you want to go back with me to 
Kansas?” I asked finally, determined to 
have it out with her, as I had promised her 
mother I would. 

She flared at me: 

“No! Go home and leave him to them? 
No! No!” 

“To whom?” I insisted, feeling that I 
had hold of the tail of the story. 

“ To—” she began, but gagged on the 
nub of it. 

“To the other wives?” I put in. 

“There are no other wives!” she fairly 
screamed. 

“ Then why—” 

“ But there may be!” 

*€ Soon?” 

She nodded her auburn head. 

The breeze ruffled the palms and the 
surf’s beat rose by a degree in intensity. 
Off somewhere I heard a singer lilting a 
golden tune that I recognized for one I had 
heard her—Alice—sing better. I looked at 
her, and she was beautiful—so beautiful 
that I felt that while on that isle of perilous 
languor I must be on guard. 
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“Tt is like this,” she began, the rush of 
confidences pouring out easily, once she 
was started aright. ‘“‘ Kamemea’s father 
had picked out a dozen girls for him, to 
start him with a full household. His father 
was king here. The boy ran away, pearled 
it, traded, made money, got an education 
at Varnum University back home, joined 
the glee club, was made much of, saw the 
money there was in South Sea singing, or- 
ganized a troupe in Hawaii, and— you 
know the rest, except that when we came 
here the old king was dying. He called his 
son to the throne, and Kamemea, advised 
by me, consented to serve. I saw how the 
people needed a leader, strong, able to fend 
for them against the greed of the whites, 
and to keep them from slipping back into 
cannibalism and degradation. The native 
religion is unchanged here, and Kamemea is 
high priest as well as king.” 

She paused. The palms rustled again. 
The surf beat out its death march. A gull 
sent its clangor through the midst of a mo- 
ment of syncopated silence between beats. 
I wisely kept still. 

“At first it was ideal. We sent the 
schooner away, and he had this place built 
for me. We agreed that it was best for him 
to go back to native attire and native ways 
in order to get complete hold of his people. 
Little by little, he slipped back. We had 
fun between us at each slip, and I—” 

Here a catch came into her full-throated 
voice, vibrant with the eloquence of her 
passion to make me see the case as it was, 
as she saw it. 

“TI remained,” she resumed, “ as you see 
me—a white woman. I thought by so 
holding myself up, to steady Kamemea, to 
hold him, to remind him of his vows to me, 
given in white fashion; but I may have 
made a mistake. Perhaps I should have 
gone with him—from the first—dressed as 
they do here, as I have dressed on the stage 
—for art’s sake and—money and fame. I 
was blamed for wanton display of myself 
at home. Here I blame myself—now—for 
false modesty!” 

She paused. Luckily, I broke into her 
thoughts with just the touch needed to 
make her go on. 

““ And the women whom the old king pro- 
vided for Kamemea’s bower?” 

“They are beautiful creatures, bodily,” 
she panted, leaning toward me. “ Accord- 
ing to their lights, they are right—Kame- 
mea is their husband and should treat them 
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as his wives. They are nice to me out- 
wardly, because I am the first wife, and a 
taboo has been laid on me and on this 
house; but—” 

She paused, and a flood of blushes swept 
her features. 

“ He is only a man, and a man here—a 
king like him, big, full-bodied and full- 
blooded, lapped in this tropic luxury of 
food, climate, feminine charm, lured on all 
sides by women to whom allurement is as 
the very wine of their existence, exposed 
hourly to every temptation an Adam may 
feel in the presence of an Eve—oh, I am 
afraid, for his sake, for the people’s sake! 
I let those twelve women be about him, 
but I try, in my white woman’s way, to 
keep him for my own dear husband, leaving 
them such companionship as ceremony calls 
for, to keep up appearances. So far, in 
their jealousy of one another, they have 
refrained from open warfare on me; but 
they try their best to allure Kamemea, to 
= him. I have won, against them all, so 
ar!” 

She paused, and sobs shook her. I heard 
the surf boom, the gull call, the swish of 
an idle breeze in the thatch. 

“There is to be a ceremonial dance of 
coming of age, soon,” Alice went on. “ It 
will mark Kamemea’s real assumption of 
kingship here. Being away when he came 
to manhood, he never went through it. It 
is a necessary rite, if he is to remain their 
ruler, their leader, bodily as well as spirit- 
ually. He managed to avoid it the first 
year, on some pretext that he had had a 
vision warning him to delay, and we got 
over the danger then. During the cere- 
monial will occur the dance of love, when 
the king must choose, from among all his 
wives, the favorite, who shall be ruler of his 
household, at least during the first few 
months of his formal reign. She will be 
the real wife, if she, the first-chosen, bear 
him a son. That is their religion here, Jim, 
their ironclad law of succession. Some 
woman will get him in that dance, and I 
am afraid! They will get him, I tell you— 
one of the wives will win him in the fever 
of that dance. He has been rehearsing it 
with me in here, we two practicing it to- 
gether, and I know what it is. One of them 
will get him in that dance—one of them, 
and then—all of them! He is all native, 
tropic-blooded. I am white, with just a 
drop of this sun-glinted life stream in me, 
and how I love that drop! If I were like 
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those young women, those bronze goddesses 
whom the old king picked from the whole 
archipelago to make sure of having grand- 
sons to pray his spirit out of the native 
hell, I would not fear; but I am white. I 
can sing their songs and dance their dances, 
but only as a paid player does it, not as 
they do it, to whom it is life, love, body, 
soul. At first Kamemea sang as I sang, 
with artistic feeling; now he sings with a © 
love call in each note, with such a yearning 
that I want to lavish caresses on him every 
time I hear him. He is gradually learning 
to be all brown, all native. I can feel him ~ 
slipping from me every day. A woman — 
can tell!” . 

She paused, glanced about apprehensive- 
ly again, and went to the door, and to the 
openings that served as windows, listening 
furtively. 

“ My Chinese cook, Ah Fwang, loves me, 
because I nursed him when he was sick on 
the schooner coming down. He came 
ashore with us. He has married a girl 


here, and has brought me news of what is — # 


to come. The twelve women whom the 
old king chose have set aside their own 
rivalries to get rid of me. They'll be satis- 
fied if any one of them gets Kamemea, so 
that I go. Then they will have him among 
themselves, and each will fare as fare she - 
may. Something is to be put into the palm — 
wine that Kamemea will drink just before 
the dance — something winning, warming, 
that will make his desire flame out white- 
hot and make him the easier to lure away 
from me. After the dance he and the 
woman he takes are to be buried together 
in a symbolical grave for hours to typify — 
their relation as that of the god and god- 
dess of the earth, whose labors bring pros- 
perity and good to all. I don’t know just 
what it all means except this—that it will 
take Kamemea away from me, and I can- 
not stop him.” 

“Why not make a scene, ask him to 
take you home?” I ventured guilelessly. 
“Why not warn him that the palm wine 
is to be drugged?” 

“And own myself defeated in the con- 
test for the man I once have won? No— 
not that! That drop of brown blood will 
not let me. Why, Jim, I saw two women 
fighting on the beach one day, soon after 
we came—over a man. He sat back and 
laughed. I was disgusted with them— 
then. I understand now. I would fight, 
too, for Kamemea’s love!” 
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Into the moment of silence that her 
pause left, the voice of the singer in the 
palm top stabbed like a blade of pain. 
The white surf outside moaned and 
stamped. The gull went clamoring faintly 
seaward. 

“ Every one on the island knows what 
is going on—every one but Kamemea. He 
knows, in a way, but not what it means, 
especially to me. He laughs, and some- 
times he refers to the efforts of the women 
to entice him. He says that he is satisfied 
with me, and kisses me, and—what can I 
say? But I feel, as only a wife can feel, 
that he is slipping from me. There is one 
of the women!” 2 

She ceased to speak. A silver-toned 
voice near at hand was raised in song. 


VI 


“THat is the one!” Alice choked, 
clutching at the white lace at her throat. 
“ That is the one—Ha’e Kaoha, the House 
of Love. He is much with her, pleading 
cousinship — which may mean anything 
here. Look!” 


Along the path that bordered Alice’s lit- 
tle tabooed space of freedom a tall, stately 


atoll goddess idled, a white-bloomed chap- 
let on her coiffed hair. An almost eva- 
nescent scarf girdled her, appearing as if it 
were ready to vanish at a shrug. The voice 
was that of the girl I had heard singing 
with Kamemea in the house on the pier 
when I landed, but I did not think it best 
to say so. 

“T don’t blame you for being afraid,” 
I said gently. 

“ Thanks!” Alice whispered. ‘“ Thanks, 
for a man’s understanding! I can ask for 
my freedom, and go back to the stage—or 
to Leavendale,” she continued, shuddering. 
“Or I can remain here and blink at what 
I cannot prevent, and become a nuisance, 
and in time a menace, to Kamemea in his 
labors to save these people from either 
slipping back into savagery or being over- 
whelmed by the whites. I can make a 
scene that will cause Kamemea to lose his 
power. Then some lurking aspirant would 
probably seize the throne, and before long 
we should both lose our lives.” 

“Ts there no other way out?” I asked. 
“ Couldn’t I help? I could get a schooner 
to call and take you both away, or you 
alone—” 

“No, no!” She came back to her point. 
“IT must meet this with my one drop of 
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brown blood. I must win, native fashion— 
or not at all. I must win, not as Alice 
MacWherson, but as old King Tenativa’s 
daughter, as she won Ian MacWherson on 
the beach so long ago, when he fought off 
three men to get her for his own woman.” 

The brown goddess had gone. The gull 
had gone. The palms were still. Only the 
surf pulsed, pulsed, pulsed. 

There was a pad-pad-pad of bare feet, 
and Kamemea came up the path, strum- 
ming at his ukulele, humming the refrain 
of the air that the dark charmer had 
phrased. 

“You see!” Alice warned. “ You see 
how the poison is absorbed by him, with- 
out his knowing it. Not a word to him! 
I must meet this my own way. I am glad 
you are here, Jim. If I fail—take me home 
—whatever is left of me!” 

She ended on a smothered sob that she 
turned into a laugh as Kamemea came in, 
smiling, pleased, pleasing. I could not 
blame her for desiring to keep him. 

Much talk we had of former times, and 
he gave me the news of his domain, sen- 
sibly, easily. He was not puffed up with 
his authority or abashed in my presence. 
He was the island monarch, father of his 
clan, chieftain of chieftains. 

He had plans for betterments—moder- 
ate, decent ones. He was prepared to lead, 
not drive, his men and women and children. 
He wanted to introduce such industries as 
would fit them — weaving, basketry, pot- 
tery making; to revive forgotten arts, to 
make his people self-sustaining in the face 
of modern changes. 

I admired him, even as I studied him. 
He had a smoke or two, took a nip of 
Scotch, ate moderately of the excellent 
meal that Ah Fwang served, American 
style, on snowy napery and with shining 
silver and eggshell porcelain. Afterward I 
saw him, with equal grace, dip his fingers 
into native dishes in the palace, and eat raw 
fish, freshly speared by himself. 

After that first meal, we had music. I 
found that Alice was right. She sang, and 
her singing had for me its old-charm, but 
when Kamemea sang it was like drawing 
one’s heart with a magnet. It pulled! 

He had hidden fire, an appeal, in his 
tones, like the monotone of the surf, the 
flight of gulls, the swaying of sentinel palms 
on sunken reef edges. As he sang, his mus- 
cles worked on his shoulders, his body wove 
its way, beat by golden beat, into the 
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rhythm, and he was a tropic Pan, naked 
in his art, unafraid. 

At the song’s close he dropped the in- 
strument, patted the white flowers woven 
into his hair, smiled, and was as he had 
been before—an educated brown man. 

“You see?” Alice whispered to me, out 
of lips that were full and curved enough to 
make a man forget the mouth of any other 
woman. 

I told her so after the meal, when Ka- 
memea had stepped out on the beach for 
a stroll alone. 

“Yes,” she admitted softly, a misty love 
light in her eye; “but think of what he 
will go through in the dance!” 

“Tt is open to all his wives?” I asked. 

“Yes; to all.” She emphasized this last 
word curiously, I thought. Afterward I 
knew why. “ They are twelve, and I one; 
and they are beautiful, and he is as they 
are in body, soul, and capacity for sudden 
passion. What I do I must do in such a 
way that neither Kamemea nor his people 
are harmed. Otherwise he will cease to 
love me, and he will be right in ceasing, for 
a woman selfish enough to spoil the lives 
of hundreds to gratify her mere desire for 
one man never could hold the love of such 
a man as he is. Nor could I endure the 
thought of my own treachery to these sim- 
ple, trusting hundreds, if I sullied my love 
by sacrificing them.” 


Vil 


I Pass over much now—the prepara- 
tions for the ceremonial dance, which was 
to be held in the white space before the 
palace; the hunt for fat turtles; the har- 
vesting of many coconuts, much taro; the 
catching of fish; the woodland rehearsals 
of dancers and singers that I stumbled upon 
in my rambles; the drum that sent its 
throbbing roar through the wine-sweet air; 
the steady sweep of the trade wind; the 
flash of shark fins in the lagoon. I scarce- 
ly sensed all these things as I went about, 
an alien, watched, dumbly conscious of the 
terrible stress that was going on in the 
bosom of Alice Kamemea. 

What Kamemea himself really thought 
I know not. No white ever got at the bot- 
tom of a native’s mind, I guess, sir. The 
only reference he made to the coming cere- 
mony was: 

“ By the way, Howson, there’s to be a 
big ceremonial dance before the palace to- 
night, in which I, as king, am to take part. 
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You must see it. It’s positively top notch 
for here. I shall dance my best, for my 
people expect it of me. Alice is to be there, 
of course, as a spectator. You two whites 


will be rather outside the ring. It’s all 
symbolical, religious.” 
He glanced across at her. She nodded— 


just nodded, signifying that she meant to 
attend. 

“T am glad you are coming,” he said 
to her. “I was afraid you would have a 
false delicacy. I must go through this 
thing and come out on the other side, some- 
how, to the benefit of my people.” 

It seemed almost like an apology for 
something that was to occur. 

After he had gone to prepare for his part, 
Alice smiled—a bright, happy smile. I 
thought it boded some resolution taken. 

“Did you warn him that the palm wine 
was to be drugged?” I asked. 

“No. I told you I had to meet this in 
native fashion, and beat the others at their 
own game,” she replied, flushing prettily. 

She went out to dress, as I supposed, but 
after a time she came back in the same 
cloudlike, filmy silk dress she always wore. 
It appeared oddly different somehow—ill- 
fitting, baggy—but she gave me no time to 
speculate on that. 

“ Come!” she said. 
in time.” 

In passing the settle nearest the door, 
she caught up her ukulele. As we walked, 
she strummed on the strings, murmuring 
some wild, lilting melody under her breath. 

So we came to the moonlit space before 
the palace, to find it ringed with oil dips, 
flaring lavishly and casting eccentric pat- 
terns of golden light to strive with the 
moon’s pale sheen for the mastery on the 
white sand. We found the space ringed, 
too, with brown folk, squatting, peering. 
A break in the reeflike fringe of humanity 
was made by the palace steps, down which 
presently the dancers, musicians, and wiz- 
ards, and Kamemea and his women, were 
to come. 

Barely were we seated when the signal 
drum boomed, mystic, significant, inside 
the palace. Then the drummer came out, 
bearing the great cylinder of hollow wood 
before him, beating it with the peculiar 
vigor that South Sea drummers put into 
their rhythms. After him marched the men 
with the smaller drums. 

And then came men and women, pair by 
pair, and then a band with stringed instru- 








“We shall be just | 
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ments of many strange shapes—gourds, flat 
pieces, those like violins and guitars, and 
ukuleles. 

From where Alice and I sat on the sand 
we could see well, being opposite the palace 
doorway. The people were dressed in their 
best—some in gay cloths, many in woven 
grass kilts. Some had hair coiled neatly, 
others had it dressed up to hornlike points, 
in which fish bones or pearl shells were 
fixed. 

Some of the men had spears or rifles; 
all had knives. I caught many an eye roll- 
ing toward Alice and myself, the two whites 
among a host of browns. That walling of 
their eyes at us told me how alien we were, 
we two pale-skinned folk. 

Suddenly the wailing notes of the 
stringed instruments leaped up a tone, and 
then fell into a harmony that was only a 
tissue for the throb of the drums. At a 
crashing stroke from the giant drum the 
musicians squatted; at a second stroke, a 
troupe of dancers came swirling down the 
steps, men and women, a preliminary effort 
to keep the attention of the crowd. 

As I saw that dance, I did not blame 
Alice for trembling lest her man should be 
taken from her. The intensity of it, the 
maddening swirl, the meeting of bodies, 
the furtive allurements, told of ages of de- 
sire melting into a moment of appeal. 

I glanced at Alice. Her hand was work- 
ing inside her dress, and I thought she was 
hurting herself to quell a heart pain arising 
from fear of the outcome; but I did not 
know the Tenativa breed then. 

Abruptly the first dance ended, to be 
followed by another, still more daring, by 
more finished performers. As it went on, I 
could see more and more clearly why Alice 
feared to have her husband, perhaps fired 
with that drugged wine, meet Ha’e Kaoha, 
in the mazes of such a dance. I could un- 
derstand now why she, a lonely white wom- 
an, clutched at her breast as the moment 
of trial came. 

Now the second dance ended, and the 
singers lowered their voices into pleasing 
cadences, while the instruments barely car- 
ried the attentuated roundelay of a merry 
tune. To its syncopations six pairs of 
women came down the palace steps, eager, 
alert, sprites of the moon-swayed night, se- 
ductive, compelling, free-armed, small of 
foot, wide-hipped, full-bosomed. 

The scarfs around their waists rustled 
with a faintly audible sound. . By hearing it 
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one knew how still the crowd was, and how 
soft the music was. 


Vill 


ONCE, twice, thrice, the six couples cir- 
cled the cleared space, in perfect time. 
Then the music went up in intensity, like 
a stab of ecstasy. The women sank to 
rest in a little circle, but with one inlet in 
that lagoon of feminine charm—on the side 
toward the palace steps. In unison they . 
raised their voices, and a love call thrilled 
to the argent moon, biting into the solemn 
monody from the surf’s periodical sweep. 

At the call’s closing phrase, a man ap- 
peared on the steps, playing a minor melody 
that was, and yet was not, part of the love 
appeal. It was Kamemea—a sentient god 
of the mystic hour, priest, king, his body 
glistening with oil, his grass kilt new, his 
chaplet renewed with fresh white blooms. 

“He has drunk the palm wine,” Alice 
whispered. “ See how his eyes sparkle as 
he sings! See them!’ 

Again I felt her body sway at my side, 
and saw her hand work inside her dress. 
A glance told me that she had torn her 
bodice wide open. Her bosom heaved—her 
breath faltered gaspingly. 

At a drumbeat, the twelve girls rose and 
began to dance. What I had seen before 
was as nothing compared with this. As 
they swayed, came together, opened their 
ranks, formed circles, triangles, squares, 
Kamemea began to come down the steps, 
a little at a time, as if allured. He was 
playing his part well, I thought—if he was 
playing a part! 

“They have a belief here in a goddess 
that they call Murokea,” Alice whispered. 
“‘ She is a goddess with red hair, white skin, 
and blue or light eyes, and she is healthful, 
not harmful. Often they allot one such to 
each woodland pool.” 

I thought the strain of the situation was 
making her babble. 

At the bottom of the steps Kamemea 
paused. The twelve faced him in a line, 
and began to draw back step by step, sway- 
ing their bodies as they went. He ad- 
vanced, step for step, singing. Their voices 
blended in a love song that was the acme 
of desirous imagery. 

Now one, now another, of the twelve, 
assaulted his senses with allurements, be- 
ginning at a point in their line farthest 
from Ha’e Kaoha, the House of Love. To 
each appeal he seemed less and less resist- 





ant, as from his matchless throat the mu- 
sic welled forth, strophe by virile strophe. 

I could feel Alice stir next to me, and 
sensed that she was on her knees; but so 
absorbed was I that I did not turn to watch 
her, nor did I heed the rustle of her yield- 
ing clothing. No eyes observed her; all 
were fascinated by the dance. 

When it came Ha’e Kaoha’s turn to 
dance toward Kamemea, the music quick- 
ened, and into it came a large note of 
yearning and command. Kamemea seemed 
to sway toward her. Her body, beautiful, 
lithe as a siren’s, graceful as a palm waving 
on a reef point, leaned toward him. 

His arms went out, her arms almost had 
met them, his lips were framed for her kiss 
—and then there was a scurry beside me, 
and I saw, where Alice had been, a heap of 
white clothing. As the crowd gasped, she 
appeared in the center of the dancers’ cir- 
cle, flower-chapleted, wearing no garment 
but a scarf about her waist, her glorious 
red hair glinting, her white shoulders gleam- 
ing, her arms held in appeal, and her voice, 
with the thrill of the mate call in it, en- 
slaving, compelling in its lure. 

Kamemea, his brain fired with the palm 
wine potion, half turned from Ha’e Kaoha, 
who would have encircled him with her 
arms. And now the white woman thrust 
in between them and took the brown girl’s 
place. 

“Tt is Murokea! 
the crowd called. 

Then, with strings sobbing, the surf 
pounding with the drums to mark the 
rhythm, the moon silvering all, the white 
sand shining, the ring of brown faces work- 
ing with passion and excitement, Alice 
drew her lover to her. The brown drop in 
her blood had overwhelmed the white strain, 
and, conquering, had won against the na- 
tive women and their schemes. 

Kamemea suddenly seized her in his 
arms, and together they whirled through 
the tremendous finale of the measure that 
was to be danced only by the king and the 
woman of his choice. At the end, the 
Alice that had been, the Princess Tenativa 
that was, lay in Kamemea’s warm arms. 


IX 


Murokea is come!” 


THE music ceased. The defeated twelve 
went slowly, step by step, but still defiant- 


ly, up the palace steps. 
Kamemea and Alice, ringed about by the 


chiefs, 


were borne away. The crowd 
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streamed after them, drums neglected, in- 
struments cast aside, toward the moon- — 
swept beach where only the surf now kept 
up the throbbing, recurrent assault upon — 
silence. 

I followed, tolerated because of the 
king’s command, but alien to the scene. 
According to the instructions Kamemea 
had given me, I sat down among the com- 
mon folk, leaving only the chiefs and the 
two captives of love to go to the beach 
where the pretended burial was to take 
place. 

I saw the grave made in the sand, saw 
the two placed in it and the sand packed 
down. Before that was done, two hollow 
reeds were inserted for the twain to breathe 
through during their entombment. Ther 
we all came away, for now the place wag 
taboo—not to be desecrated by any one 
until the morning. The two had been 
bound with soft coir, but securely, to sig- 
nify their bondage in love and service for 
their people. 

Nevertheless, after making a pretense of 
going home, I nervously stole back to 
watch. As I approached, all was still. FB 
sat gazing out over the solemn sea, now 
dark, except for star glints—for the moon 
was gone. A little breeze rode the palny 
tops. Time seemed to stand still, except 
that the surf’s pendulum swung dully. “4 

A shape scurried from the bush fringe 
to the grave, stooped there, and then raced 
toward me. Sensing something wrong, I 
threw myself upon it. 

It was Ha’e Kaoha. She shrieked, and 
resisted. I felt guilty at grappling her so 
on the dark beach, her bare ee cold with 
fear. As we struggled, I felt that some- 
thing menacing was in her right hand. 

Fearing a knife thrust, I mastered her, 
though by an effort, for she was strong, 
and secured what she had before she broke 
from me and ran. I let her go, and lighted 
a match. 

She had held in her hand two hollow 
reeds. Before the match guttered out, 
burning itself against my finger tip, which 
heeded not the pain, I had grasped their 
meaning. 

To revenge herself and the other eleven, 
Ha’e Kaoha had broken taboo, visited the 
grave, and taken away the hollow reeds 
through which the entombed lovers were 
to get air. Alice and her husband—truly 
her own husband in all native eyes after 
her magnificent victory over her rivals— 
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- were smothering to death under the w 
sand! 

I sprang toward the grave, unmindful 
of a woman’s shriek of terror just where 
Ha’e Kaoha had disappeared; unmindful, 
too, of the thudding of pursuing feet be- 
hind me. Before I could reach the tomb, 
I was seized by the angry chiefs who were 
acting as guardians of the tabooed spot. In 
_ the struggle, the reeds in my hands went 
’ hither and yon in the dark. 

I tried to explain, while spear points 
pressed against my throat. I had only a 
few words of their tongue; these fled my 
mouth in the stress. The guardians, as I 
afterward learned, thought I had come 
there deliberately to set at naught their 
tribal taboo, either to satisfy a white man’s 
idle curiosity, or from sheer, brutal indif- 
ference to their religion. 

I fought with senseless rage; I pleaded, 
I stormed. They pulled me upright. One 
thrust something before my face, as an- 
other whirled a brand into sudden flame. 
It illuminated a ghastly object—the sev- 
ered head of Ha’e Kaoha! They had slain 
her for violating the taboo. 

Afterward I was told that they did not 
know why she had come to the grave, but 
had slain her instantly when she reached 
the bushes. My motive in intercepting her 
they did not guess. 

At the sight of that dreadful trophy, I 
made wild but futile efforts to reach the 
grave, to make them understand that Ha’e 
Kaoha had stolen the life-sustaining reeds. 
At the climax of my struggles, just as it 
appeared that I should break the ring of 
strong men who held me, I was stricken 
senseless with a war club and borne off to 
the palace. 

The two lovers, in their couch of pun- 
gent aromatics, were left buried under the 
heavy sand, with the tide softly pulsing to- 
ward them. x 


Yes, sir, this is the Queen of Tokahiva, 
coming down the path from the palace, be- 
side King Kamemea, their son between 
them, all three well beloved. As you see, 


she is white and has red hair. They call 
her not Alice, but Murokea, the Red-Haired 
One. 

As she whirled in the dance’s finale with 
Kamemea, the passion of her triumph in 
the contest for her mate did not drown out 
all the caution of her white blood. She 
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heard, as the chiefs thronged about them, 
some traitorous whisper against her man, 
the king. Wherefore, thinking it might be 
needed, she secretly took from a chief’s 
girdle a keen knife. While they were only 
lightly covered with the sand, she whis- 
pered her suspicions to Kamemea, and 
managed to pass him the knife. 

He held it by the hilt until she sawed off 
her hand bonds against its blade, and she 
released him. Then they wriggled a larger 
place in the sand, and waited. Finding 
that the reeds were gone, they dug care- 
fully until they had a little air shaft, and 
then remained quiet until the dawn. 

By then I had recovered coherent speech, 
and was able to make the chiefs understand 
in what plight the buried lovers had been 
left. They raced to the grave, and found 
the two alive—by a miracle, as they fully 
believed—a miracle which they attributed 
to the king’s white goddess of a wife. Ka- 
memea and Alice had seen what a great 
prestige the situation would give them. 

The first frenzied chief to begin digging 
happened to close the little air shaft, and 
none of the natives ever knew but what the 
two had lived there, airless, all through the 
star-gemmed hours of their mystic ordeal. 
So they dug them out and brought them 
forth to dawn glow and rustle of palm, to 
beat of surf and flash of gull wing, to flower 
and song and epic recital of their resurrec- 
tion by many brown-throated minstrels. 

On their triumphal return to the palace, 
Kamemea, in the strength of his newly won 
prestige, and taking advantage of the awe 
in which the people held his goddess wife, 
placed a taboo on the eleven surviving danc- 
ers, and they were exiled from the island. 
Murokea, the Red-Haired One, was de- 
clared sole Queen of Tokahiva. 

And so they became, in name and fact, 
in letter and spirit, in brain and heart and 
soul, rulers and leaders of their people. 

And I? Well, once a man comes here, 
he stays. - I am their business agent. 

Yes, there is only one queen here, the 
woman who outwomaned her twelve rivals. 
When you see the gleam of her flesh 
through the vague down-hanging cords of 
her scarf, think not shame to her. Like 
Lady Godiva, she stifled her innate preju- 
dices and offered the sight of her white 
flesh as a ransom for a people. As she 
passes, in your heart salute her for what 
she is—mother of a race, conqueror of self, 
ruler of her radiant soul. 




















By Margaret 


T doesn’t seem polite to compare a wife 

and mother to a leech, nor was such a 
comparison suggested to me when I 
met Mrs. Abercrombie for the first time, 
at one of the agreeable Florida hotels. Her 
husband had invited me to make a fourth 
at bridge. Mrs. Abercrombie played an 
excellent game, though neither she, nor 
Work, nor Whitehead, nor any of the rest 
of them achieved what Mrs. Abercrombie 
believed she played—a flawless game. Her 
husband, a small, pallid man with no eye- 
lashes—he looked like a lizard who lived 
under a rock — accepted her infallibility, 
and whenever he made a mistake he apolo- 
gized to her instead of his partner. 

She was well dressed—or, to be more ac- 
curate, she was expensively dressed. Her 
clothes gave the impression that they must 
have fitted admirably two months before, 
but that she had been putting on flesh 
since then, and that in another week the 
fasteners were going to snap somewhere. 
She had a florid skin, a lot of hair slightly 
and expertly touched with henna, hard, 
bright blue eyes, and the ample body which 
is spoken of as “ fine presence.” At that 
first meeting, if I had been forced to de- 
scribe her in a single word, it would have 
been “ smug.” 

I was mentally resolving never to be 
drawn into another game when something 
happened to stir my interest and — one 
might as well admit one’s vices—to pique 
my curiosity. A girl came into the room— 
a lovely, slender creature, with a grace of 
movement as unconscious as an anemone 
swayed by wind. She leaned against Mrs. 
Abercrombie’s chair. 

“ Dearest, shall we demonstrate to-night? 
Miss Hawkins and Mrs. Wilton are wait- 


ing to know. Please don’t consent if you 
are tired after your game, precious 
mother!” 


The Leech 


THE SPIRITS DECREED THAT MRS. ABERCROMBIE’S DAUGHTER 
WAS TO BE AN UNGATHERED BLOSSOM 


Busbee Shipp 
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The hard, bright eyes did not soften. 
Why should they, when Mrs. Abercrombie 
continued to think exclusively of herself? 

“T am not tired, Lois. I am at my best. 
I shall probably be able to give a magnifi- 
cent demonstration. Tell them to come to 
my room at eleven thirty.” 

She turned indifferently to me. 

“T believe you have not met my daugh- 
ter. Mr. Haynes, Miss Laurence.” 

The name proved that Lois was Mrs. 
Abercrombie’s daughter by a former mar- 
riage. One had a sense of fitness in finding 
that the pale saurian was not the girl’s 
father. 

However, he seemed eminently satisfac- 
tory to Mrs. Abercrombie. I learned after- 
ward that they had been married only three 
or four years, that he had made money dur- 
ing the war, and that he was socially in- 
ferior to his wife, and immensely proud of 
what he termed “her litter-rery genius.” 
There are those who consider the mere act 
of writing a book as a literary achievement. 

I was not invited to be present at the 
demonstration, but next morning, in a chat 
with sweet old Mrs. Wilton, I learned the 
details. i 

“It was a table-rapping. I’ve always 
had a hankering to see one,” she explained. 
“Lois and her mother and a friend had 
their hands on the table, and it said my 
husband wanted to speak to me. It is 
thirty years since he died. He asked if I 
couldn’t feel his trembling eagerness to be 
near me again after our long separation. 
The table rapped it all out without a single 
mistake in spelling. It was a great surprise 
to me,” she continued placidly. “ Judge 
Wilton was a very undemonstrative man, 
and I never before knew him to do any 
shaking and trembling. Mrs. Abercrom- 
bie’s book is all about table-rapping, and 
ouija, and planchette, and everything like 
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that. I'll lend you my copy. I asked her 
why she called it ‘ Amaranth,’ and she said 
I would understand when I read it; so I 
was ashamed to let her know I had finished 
it. It has been through two editions, and 
she has had hundreds of letters.” 

While it is impossible to predicate what 
may tickle the public palate, perhaps one 
of the popular touches in “ Amaranth ” 
was that Mrs. Abercrombie never used the 
word “ death.” It was “ the advance.” If 
anybody chanced to die, he either “ ad- 
vanced” or “progressed” or “ demon- 
strated on a higher plane.” As everybody 
can claim a relative, or at least several ac- 
quaintances, who have thus “ advanced,” 
it puts one into select company from the 
start. 

A word here—it is the conscientious in- 
vestigator who is most hampered by the 
mental charlatan. A man puts his whole 
mind and purpose into psychical research, 
and along comes the publicity profiteer, 
with a smattering of the terminology and 
a craving to be in the public eye, and the 
voice of the sincere seeker is drowned in 
the quacking of the quack. People unac- 
customed to reading, but grasping pitifully 
at any comfort, could understand Mrs. 
Abercrombie’s book, and could swallow its 
bald and demagogic statements, where they 
would remain bewildered by an open or 
reasoned argument. 

“ Amaranth” purported to give com- 
munications from the departed, but from 
Thomas 4 Becket to the late murdered 
Czar only spirits of well established im- 
portance during their “earth passage” 
dared seek an audience with Mrs. Aber- 
crombie. There was a letter from Hypatia 
—not in Greek, but in such exceedingly 
modern English that she must have had 
recent instructors. Shakespeare declared 
he had always believed in spiritism, and 
gave several quotations to prove it. Daniel 
Webster’s style showed that what he had 
lost in eloquence he had gained in excla- 
mation points. 

I was vastly interested to learn that Lu- 
cifer had tried again and again to communi- 
cate, but Mrs. Abercrombie had inexorably 
refused him. It must have been diverting 
to snub the devil himself! 

There was a message from Rupert 
Brooke, saying that the pale roses of para- 
dise reminded him of the souls of young 
girls, such as Lois, who was destined to be 
an ungathered blossom. And this banality 
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had gone through two editions, and the let- 
ters were still piling up on Mrs. Abercrom- 
bie’s desk! Amazing, but the world was 
still running a temperature, and too much 
fever goes to the brain. 


II 


A MONTH was. all that I had allowed for 
my holiday on the East Coast, but in that 
time I saw a great deal of Lois. Probably 
Abercrombie vouched for my social stand- 
ing and financial rating, and my discretion, 
I hope, spoke for itself. Lois was eighteen, 
two years younger than my daughter Sally, 
whose bubbling joie de vivre made her 
seem like an inhabitant of a different planet 
from this grave child. 

Oddly enough, the only time that an 
invitation of mine was refused was on a 
Sunday, when I asked Lois if she would 
like to go to church with me. Her mother 
answered crisply that she had never ap- 
proved of the stereotyped churchgoer, who 
trains his children to attend church from 
habit. 

“ But isn’t that better than to train them 
not to go?” I made mild inquiry. “ Why 
not a good habit rather than a bad habit?” 

She disdained to reply to this; but that 
evening, when Mrs. Wilton had invited us 
to dine with her, Mrs. Abercrombie held 
forth on “impeding orthodoxy” and 
“ purblind religionists.” From the way 
her hard, bright eyes rested on me, I knew 
she had classified me. I surreptitiously set 
down the phrases in a notebook to show to 
my wife, who has always taken an innocent 
pleasure in the fact that I’m a vestryman. 

I writhe under religious discussions, and 
it is curiously distasteful to me to dissect 
one’s intimate beliefs in public. Mrs. Ab- 
ercrombie casually discussed the various 
aspects of her soul while making a liberal 
selection of hors d’ceuvres, and as for her 
“aura ”’—it came along with the salad— 
she described it more minutely and posi- 
tively than I could describe the skin on my 
right arm. 

Her own creed seemed a melting pot of 
many tenets. I think her knowledge of 
Buddhism was gained from “ The Light of 
Asia,” which she quoted fluently. A book 
or two here, a magazine summary there, 
supplied the various phases of what she 
called her “dynamic and revolutionary 
thought.” , 

When Miss Hawkins timidly ventured, 
“ Are you a Presbyterian?” she stunned 











the poor lady by answering, “I am an 
iconoclast.” — 

Miss Hawkins vaguely murmured that 
her health had been poor for several years 
—I fancy she thought it a new sect estab- 
lished since the war. 

I had sent down my car, and Lois went 
with me on many long rides. A little color 
would steal into her cheeks after one of 
these days in the sunshine. 

One morning, as we were motoring along 
a stretch of shell road, I noticed the absent 
look in her eyes. 

“ You aren’t seeing the sea,” I chided. 
“ Purple in the shadows of the waves, and 
the crests in the sun that marvelous blue! 
There’s no other color so translucent and 
so beautiful, but the sea might be dull drab 
for all you are seeing.” 

She smiled in gentle apology. 

“T was thinking, dear Mr. Haynes, but 
you will have to forgive me, because it was 
about you. I was wondering how anybody 
could be so kind, so good, so devoted to 
your daughter, and yet be ”—she faltered 
a little over the word, and then fell back 
on her mother’s phraseology—“ an obstruc- 
tionist, an impeder.” 

“ God bless my soul!” I said, startled. 
“What path is blocked by an old fossil 
like me?” 

“ The path of truth,” returned Lois ear- 
nestly. ‘“ You who refuse to accept the 
truth in which the world’s hope and com- 
fort lies, block the way of progress.” 

Of course I couldn’t explain to the girl 
that it was the charlatan, like her mother, 
who did most to dazzle with a false light 
the seeker along that path. 

“ Dear child,” I replied, “my hope is 
that you may never suffer because of it.” 

Her grave eyes brimmed with tears. 

“ But I have suffered.” Her voice was 
muffled. “I am suffering all that it is pos- 
sible for me to bear. I haven’t spoken of 
it a single time to mother since we came 
here two months ago. She told me to ban- 
ish it from my thought life to the outer rim 
of my consciousness, where it will gradual- 
ly resolve into nothingness. I try so hard 
to banish the thought of—of Tom, that it 
seems to me I can think of nothing else. 
Somehow I feel as if it would help me to 
talk to you just once about—about him!” 

Her voice dropped off to a whisper. It 
was I who presently broke the silence. 

“ My little girl is engaged. That’s why 
Sally preferred to stay at home, where she 
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could see him every day, instead of coming 
with me. Of course my wife had to stay 
with her. He’s a nice chap, straightfor- 
ward and likable—a bit hot-tempered, but 
life cools that down.” 

Lois’s eyes were shining like misty stars. 

“ You think so?” she questioned. “ Then 
maybe Tom will grow sorry. If he should 
ask mother to forgive him, and explain that 
it was an outbreak of violent anger, per- 
haps she could forgive him.” 

The wistfulness in the young face gave 
my heart a pang. My happy little Sally! 

“They quarreled?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! Mother is too advanced, too 
far along the path, ever to quarrel. She 
dismissed him as an impediment in our 
progress. It was J who was angry. He 
dared call my wonderful, glorious mother a 
leech! He said she was draining my 
heart’s blood. He wanted me to give up 
helping mother in her demonstrations, for 
the ouija works imperfectly unless my 
hands are on it. Many of the messages in 
automatic writing come through me. 
Mother asks the questions, but it is as if 
I were the medium through which the con- 
trol works. I cannot explain it exactly. I 
don’t understand it myself. When a mes- 
sage comes direct to mother, it is by what 
she calls ‘ wireless.’ She sits very still, and 
hears a voice speaking to her clearly. Of 
course, no one else hears it, as it speaks 
only to the inner ear. Then she dictates 
it to me. After a demonstration of any 
kind I am always very tired—almost ex- 
hausted. The next day I have a bad head- 
ache. I am very glad to pay that small 
price to help mother in her work, but Tom 
was furiously opposed to it. In the end he 
declared that the choice was between his 
heart and a bit of lettered board.” 

The unseeing eyes looked out on the 
dancing sea, but now I, too, saw it as a 
vague blur. Nearer to me were the with- 
held tears in the girl’s eyes. 

Her lips quivered. 

“ He—he wasn’t exactly handsome, but 
there was something in the way he held 
himself, so masterful, so compelling! One 
wanted him to look just exactly as he did; 
but he was adamant in his prejudices. For 
instance, I had been trained as a child to 
say ‘my precious mother,’ and I have al- 
ways called her that; but even so trivial a 
thing as that vexed Tom. The one thing 
I have never doubted is that, in spite of 
his unreasonable attitude toward her, Tom 
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loved me. That I know; but now it is all 
over, and the very day afterward mother 
had the wireless message from Rupert 
Brooke that I was to be ungathered. 
Mother is thankful I shall always be with 
her. She had suffered agony in brave si- 
lence, she told me afterward, at the thought 
of sharing me with Tom.” 

A blossom-white hand lay against her 
furs. I raised it to my lips with what my 
wife calls “‘ old-fashioned gallantry,” though 
our saucy daughter dubs it “ the incurable 
sentimentalism of the previous generation.” 
Lois’s quiet, controlled speech had made 
me think yearningly of Sally’s gay current 
of nonsense and slang. ; 

I dared not speak, for I knew the only 
word which could pass my lips would be 
Tom’s phrase: 

“The leech—the damnable leech!” 


III 


Tue Abercrombies were living very 
quietly that winter, as Mrs. Abercrombie 
was engulfed in her correspondence and her 
magazine articles. They declined my invi- 
tation for the Blue and Amber Ball, but 
permitted Lois to accept it. 


I arranged a party of four, with a gra- 
cious woman and her nephew—so attrac- 
tive and dashing a youngster that I hoped 
Lois would forget about Tom for the eve- 
ning and have a few hours of sheer youth 
and fun. Instead, it was her mother’s 
maid, very ill with influenza, who en- 
grossed her thoughts. 

Lois wore a gown of amber tulle, which 
brought out all the gold-brown tints in her 
hair. Her hair was lighter on the curling 
ends, as a child’s is, and one felt that it 
“ would darken as she grew older.” There 
were little bizarre wreaths of blue roses on 
the bodice and on the diaphanous skirts. 

The ball proved to be a gorgeous pag- 
eant, as the blue and amber lent themselves 
to varied and effective costuming. A girl 
pirouetted past us dressed like a peacock, 
with the spread feathers in iridescent blues, 
and the touch of amber in her slippers and 
stockings. 

“ Clever, isn’t it?” I commented. 

Lois came back to her surroundings with 
a start. 

““T was wondering if our poor maid had 
passed on. She was unconscious when I 
left. If she should wish to send a message, 
mother could not get into communication 
with her unless I were there to help.” 
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I could have shaken her! 

The youngster put it admirably later on: 

“That girl’s a little beauty, all right; 
but it’s as if one were dancing with fog— 
she is there, but impalpable.” 

When I said good night, on reaching the 
hotel, I have one dear and touching 
memory. 

“ You are really going on the early train, 
and this is good-by? I was such a tiny girl 
when my father died that I have no recol- 
lection of him; but I wish that I might 
have known him, and that he might have 
been exactly like you. Tell Sally she must 
be very, very happy!” 

She put her young lips to my cheek. It 
was like the brushing of a rose petal. 


A fortnight later, in New York, I met a 
man who had been at the same hotel in 
Florida. 

“Sad about the pretty little girl, wasn’t 
it?” he said. 

My heart seemed to miss a beat. If only 
I might have taken her home to my dear 
wife’s wise mothering! 

“ Hadn’t heard,” I managed to mutter. 

“Her mother is right in it with the 
spooks, so to speak. Some women who 
had read her book didn’t believe she could 
deliver the goods, and she wanted to show 
‘em. It seems the girl had gone to bed 
early, feeling half sick, but she got up 
again to help along with the table-rapping. 
You know how treacherous Southern nights 
are. I presume they didn’t realize the girl 
was getting chilled, and she didn’t say any- 
thing about it. The table gave a star per- 
formance, and about two o’clock in the 
morning the kid had a hard chill. Pneu- 
monia developed. She was delicate any- 
way, and she put up no resistance to the 
disease. The doctor told me she was con- 
stantly promising her mother to send back 
messages to her, and that once Mrs. Ab- 
ercrombie’s nerves gave way, and she 
screamed at the girl not to say that again; 
but she was delirious and could not under- 
stand. The doctor said the poor little thing 
died without making any fight to live.” 

That’s all I know. Sometimes I find 
myself wondering whether Mrs. Abercrom- 
bie ever faced the fact that she had drained 
her child’s life and gained in exchange a 
passing vogue, or whether she is busily en- 
gaged in giving “ wireless” communica- 
tions from Lois. 

Did the leech turn mother—or ghoul? 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SYLVIA NORTH AS A NOVICE IN THE 





F a certain itinerant photographer, who 
had once been a tenth assistant camera 
man in the film factory at Cosmic City, 

had not reached Cedarhurst in his wander- 

ings, Sylvia North would never have dis- 
covered that she possessed a screen face. 

In that event she would have continued 
her mildly pleasant life, setting forth each 
morning from her white cottage amid the 
hollyhocks, and proceeding to the lawyer’s 
office overlooking the town common. 
There, each day until five o’clock, she would 
have typed a few letters and a few briefs, 
crocheted a little, read a chapter or two in 
the latest best-seller, and gossiped happily 
with any friends who might drop in. She 
would have had no thought of fame, no 
dream of a career, no expectation of having 
her name spread broadcast over the land 
by the mighty forces of organized publicity. 
She was so thoroughly content in her little 
world that nothing would have stirred her 
but a proposal from the man of whom she 
had dreamed. 

Of course, that man did not live in Ce- 
darhurst. Seldom, if ever, does the man 
of a maiden’s dreams live in the same town 
with her. 

It was perhaps a natural tendency to- 
ward idle flattery that caused Mr. Joseph 
Spenks, the aforementioned nomad of the 
camera, to explain to Sylvia that the mo- 
tion picture producers met every train in 
Los Angeles in hope of finding girls who 
possessed her rare and screenable beauty. 

“There is a vast difference,” Joe ex- 


plained authoritatively, “ between a pretty . 


face and a screen face. A girl can have a 
complexion no artist can paint, eyes that 
glow soulfully, and dimples as fascinatingly 
elusive as the sparkling wine of. France; 
but if she hasn’t a certain combination of 
lines, angles, and curves, a certain sculp- 
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tural kind of features, all the charm ot the 
late Queen of Sheba and the lamented 
Cleo of the Nile won’t get her a bit in a 
split-reel comedy. Take it from me—I 
know! And you, fair daughter of Cedar- 
hurst, you got it!” 

Joe succeeded in getting an order for 
two dozen portraits then and there, for 
which he charged a great deal more than 
Sylvia would have paid the old photogra- 
pher who had made pictures of her since she 
was a babe in arms without ever detecting 
that she was a rival of Mary Pickford. It 
may have been the psychology of salesman- 
ship on Joe’s part; but, as it turned out, 
he was at least half right, and even famous 
philosophers do not bat much better than 
that. 

II 


THE arrival of a naive young stranger 
in an unfamiliar city is always a bit dis- 
illusioning. Even in those cities in which 
the Chamber of Commerce is a glorified ad- 
vertising agency, precious little is done to 
make the railroad’s approach a thing of 
beauty or a joy forever. 

Sylvia’s eyes were misty with disappoint- 
ment as she peered out of the car window 
and saw the smokestacks of factories, the 
squalid homes of workmen, and the nar- 
row, dirty streets of the old Spanish quar- 
ter. She had expected, in the fullness of 
anticipation, wide, palm-bordered boule- 
vards, stucco homes with gardens blooming, 
a sky of Grecian blue, and an enormous 
amount of the well known California sun- 
shine. Old Sol was on strike on this par- 
ticular morning, and the city was enveloped 
in smoke and fog. 

As the train pulled into the station, Syl- 
via overcame her disappointment, and de- 
termined that now she was here she would 
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make a go of it. The scouts of the motion 
picture industry on the lookout for screen 
faces did not appear at the station. If they 
had, they would probably have overlooked 
Sylvia, for she was tired after her long 
journey, and the Cedarhurst bloom that had 
won Joe Spenks’s interest was beginning to 
fade. 

The sun came out, and the long car ride 
to Hollywood revealed the stucco houses, 
the eucalyptus and pepper trees, and the 
boulevard thronged with bright-colored 
cars that the pictures had led her to ex- 
pect. She saw no less than three real stars 
in the cars that whirled past; and among 
the passengers on the trolley, as she glanced 
shyly about, there were at least a dozen 
girls and men who bore the unmistakable 
stamp of the profession. 

The girls wore shorter skirts, curlier 
curls, frizzier bobbed hair, sheerer silk 
stockings, higher heels, and more vivid 
rouge than any that Sylvia had seen in Ce- 
darhurst. The men were dressed, as she ex- 
pressed it, “like gentlemen.” Their boots 
were newer and more highly polished, their 
trousers more knifelike as to crease, their 
panamas wider of brim, their shirts of more 
striking colors, even than those of the 


vaudeville performers who came to Cedar- 
hurst. They were just the sort of girls and 
men that Sylvia had read about in novels 
and seen upon the screen. 

She was especially attracted to a blond 
young giant who had removed his hat, and 


whose hair was suspiciously wavy. When 
he looked at her, through her, and beyond 
her, smiling to himself, and then at the 
curliest girl on the car, she blushed and 
looked away; but she could not avoid hear- 
ing what he said as he leaned over to the 
girl. 

“Looks like another immigrant from 
Towa has landed,” he smirked. “ I thought 
there was a law against it.” 

Sylvia felt the curly girl’s eyes upon her, 
and blushed more deeply than before. She 
knew that her simple serge traveling suit 
did not compare with the elaborate gowns 
of the others on the car, but that did not 
excuse the man or the girl. They were of- 
fensive, and she wished she could retaliate. 

Her attention was attracted, just then, 
by a man who was standing on the run- 
ning board of a large motor car that drew 
up alongside the trolley and slowed down 
to the same speed. The man was tall and 
broad-shouldered, and was dressed in the 
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flannel shirt, the high boots, and the som- 
brero of the movie Westerner. Still chat- 
ting with the driver of the motor, he swung 
easily and carelessly over to the step of 
the trolley. It was quite thrilling, and Syl- 
via’s heart beat faster for a moment; but 
the action was so graceful, and the man so 
sure of himself, that her alarm was speedily 
transmuted into admiration. 

As he took the seat beside her, she saw 
his face. It was unmistakable. She had 
seen it scores of times. 

Those fine dark eyes had looked into hers 
through the magic lens of the camera. That 
brown right hand had drawn hundreds of 
revolvers with the swift dexterity favored 
by writers of Western thrillers. That large, 
graceful body had ridden miles and miles 
through forests, over deserts, and in the 
blinding snow of the Northwest, to rescue 
maidens in distress. Cowboy, miner, ban- 
dit, woodsman, mounted policeman he had 
been, and Sylvia had seen every one of his 
pictures. 

He was whistling softly to himself, and 
he drew out a bag of tobacco and a book 
of papers. Sylvia hoped that he would roll 
his cigarette with one hand; but evidently 
he reserved that trick for the screen. 

There was something comforting about 
his presence. She felt that she could now 
ignore the blond fellow with the permanent 
wave and the girl whose hair was too curly. 
She was aware that not she alone, but 
every one else in that part of the car, was 
looking at her hero with admiration and 
respect. 

The blond young man coughed, to at- 
tract his attention. The curly girl turned 
her limpid and rather vacant brown eyes 
upon him; but he concentrated upon shap- 
ing the tube of his cigarette. 

A little gust of wind destroyed his work 
and sent the tobacco flying—most of it into 
Sylvia’s lap. 

“T sure am sorry, miss!” he exclaimed, 
drawing forth a huge red bandanna and 
brushing it away. 

His embarrassment was so evident that 
Sylvia smiled; but, although she tried hard, 
she could not utter a word. It was too 
thrilling, to be sitting next to the second 
greatest Western star in pictures, the man 
who would be first when William Hart re- 
tired, and to have him apologizing for his 
clumsiness, just like any one in Cedarhurst. 

“T guess I’d better not try that again,” 
he said, taking out a silver cigarette case. 
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The blond, wavy fellow across the aisle 
got his opportunity when the star could 
not find a match. 

“I guess you don’t remember me,” he 
said; “but I played with you in ‘ The 
Desert Demon.’ ” 

“Oh, sure!” the star said cordially. 
“ How they coming?” 

“Not so good, old man. Fact is, I’m 
resting between parts. Big thing on next 
month, playing the lead opposite Betty 
Thompson, but I’d like something in be- 
tween. Have you got a part?” 

“You'll have to see Bill Trimble, the 
casting director—I never sign on anybody. 
Anyhow, this picture’s all cast. So long!” 

He got up and swung off the car while 
it was still in motion. Sylvia gloried in the 
way he had put off the other man. Then 
she heard him of the permanent wave say 
to his companion: 

“The louse! He could sign me, easy. 
Anything he says goes on that lot. I hear 
he’s looking for a girl to play leads, now 
that Sally Urban is going to get starred. 
You better trot around and hook the part.” 

“Me?” protested the curly girl “I 
don’t play Westerns. Anyhow, I can’t 
ride. He’s got no taste—he wants a regu- 
lar Western girl, no matter what she looks 
like. I think it’s because he’s such a screen 
hog.” 

“ Kahunga! Kahunga!” called the con- 
ductor—meaning to announce the car’s ar- 
rival at Cahuenga Avenue, the principal 
street crossing Hollywood Boulevard. 

Sylvia saw most of the professionals pre- 
pare to get out. She followed, for she 
wanted to live in the heart of things, and 
her first task was to find a room convenient 


to the studios. 
Ill 


Arrer much walking and investigation, 
Sylvia settled in a back room of one of 
those houses in the building of which every- 
thing is expended upon the beautification 
of the exterior, so that its owner may reap 
an added income from allowing it to be 
“shot.” Here she took stock of herself 
and her possessions. 

Her wardrobe, she quickly saw, would 
not do at all. Sufficient for Cedarhurst 
needs, it did not begin to meet the short- 
skirted requirements of the picture world. 
She had depended entirely upon her screen 
face, but she began to realize that when in 
the movies, one must move. 
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Looking over the prettiest of her frocks, 
she decided that she could remodel one or 
two of them, and could raise the skirts to 
the height of fashion; but when she pinned 
the skirt up within an inch of her knees, 
and glanced at herself in the mirror, she 
was not pleased with the result. There was 
nothing wrong with the shape of her legs, 
but she was not convinced that it would 
pay to advertise them, or that it was good 
taste to do so. 

She consoled herself with the thought 
that even if her wardrobe was impossible, 
she had made a beginning. In her first 
few hours she had sat next to one of her 
screen idols, he had spoken to her deferen- 
tially, and she had heard that he was look- 
ing for a new leading woman. She would 
verify that statement as soon as she could, 
and then she would see Mr. Bill Trimble, 
the casting director. 

Verification came at luncheon. Sitting 
in the Orange Moon, just around the cor- 
ner, at a central table, she was in the midst 
of a dream world. Cowboys and cowgirls, 
Turks, Arabs, underworld thugs, prize fight- 
ers and farmers, all talking in the vernacu- 
lar of stage and screen, surrounded her. 
With the exception of a couple of directors 
and a scenario writer, she was the only per- 
son in the room without make-up and in 
ordinary clothes. She felt conspicuous, but 
she was too much interested in a conversa- 
tion at the next table to be uncomfortable. 

“ Any girl that plays with him is sure 
lucky!” one of the directors was saying. 
“Look at Sally Urban. Could she act? 
Not! Can she look? So-so. What’s she 
got? She’s got a sweet look and a screen 
face—that’s all; and she plays leads with 
him for a year, and now she’s starred. 
Why? Because he’s the _best-natured, 
kindest, decentest bird that ever got in front 
of a camera. He gave her all the chances 
in the world to show what she could do, 
and her sweet look and screen face did the 
rest. I ain’t sayin’ Sally don’t deserve it, 
because she’s a princess, if I know my 
‘ Burke’s Peerage’; but what I do say is, 
there ain’t another guy in the game like 
Jerry Carr—more power to him!” 

Jerry Carr! She knew he was a man 
like that—kind, generous, decent, just what 
he was in his pictures. She listened with- 
out any consciousness of shame. 

“Yes, sir!” said the director, between 
mouthfuls of hot soup. “ There’s a grand 
little chance for some other jane, believe 
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me! Jerry’s looking now, and when he 
finds the right one—none of these fluffy 
ingénues only fit for walking across a stage, 
not on your life, but a regular, sweet-look- 
ing, hard-riding Western girl — she'll get 
featured the way Sally did, and another 
star will rise in our midst. Bring on that 
beefsteak!” 

The director pushed away his empty soup 
plate and glared at the waiter—an “ extra ” 
out of a job, who was making a mess of his 
avocation. 

Sylvia endeavored to catch the man’s 
eye, but a steak that swam in its own juice 
absorbed his attention. She hoped that he 
might see in her the makings. of a star, or 
that he might confirm Joe Spenks’s opinion 
of her face; but the steak disappeared 
speedily, and the director departed from the 
Orange Moon, followed by his stars and 
satellites. 

Sylvia returned to her room and got out 
three portraits of her demure and lovely 
face, posed by that verbose artist of the 
camera, Joe Spenks. Tucking them under 
her arm, she made her way to the motor 
bus line and proceeded to Cosmic City. 

If not cosmic, this community was at 
least a microcosm. A Chinese street, peo- 
pled with costumed Orientals, lay beside a 
Northwest trading post, with a mounted 
policeman parading supreme among miscel- 
laneous half-breeds. A little farther on a 
Western barroom, walled on only two sides, 
was vividly named Poison Dan’s Place. 
On the hill beyond the front of a French 
chateau lifted its towers, and just below it 
there appeared a replica of a tenement 
street in Manhattan’s lower East Side. 

Sylvia wandered in the maze, too shy to 
ask directions, and too keenly breathing 
the atmosphere of the place to find her way, 
until she came to a row of sheds with num- 
bered doors bearing name plates. At the 
portal of immortality she paused, and read: 


JERRY CARR PRODUCTIONS 
William Trimble, Casting Director 


She gave her portraits a reassuring pat, 
and boldly entered. Inside a railing a fat 
man in his shirt sleeves, with his hat tilted 
back, a cigar in his mouth, and his feet on 
his desk, was reading the latest copy of 
Film News. He paid no attention to the 
opening and closing of the door. 

Sylvia waited what she considered a rea- 
sonable time, and then slammed the door 


again. 
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“ Come in,” said the man, without look- 
ing up. 

“1 am in,” Sylvia answered. 

“What d’you want?” 

“JT want Mr. Trimble.” 

“ I’m him.” 

“T hear that Mr. Carr is looking for a 
leading—” 

“ Any experience?” 

The casting director did not stop read- 
ing as he spoke. 

“No, but I have some pictures—-” 

“ This ain’t a training school. What cor- 
respondence college did you graduate 
from?” 

“None; but Mr. Spenks told me I had 
a screen face. Did you know him? He 
used to be a camera man here.” 

“ Joe Spenks? Sure I knew him! He’s 
the worst camera man that ever turned a 
crank. He’s been fired from every job he 
ever held. Besides that, he’s the most co- 
lossal liar that ever sent a jane on a wild- 
goose chase!” 

Bill Trimble was still speaking without 
looking at the girl. If Sylvia had waited 
patiently for the end of his diatribe, she 
might have won a glance of surprised ap- 
proval and a try-out; but she could not 
wait. Mr. Trimble’s manners were impos- 
sible according to Cedarhurst standards, 
and she didn’t wish to have further dealings 
with him. The door slammed, and Bill 
looked up in astonishment, to see the office 
empty. 

“ Hey!” he called, rising with unwonted 
interest. ‘‘ Come back here! I didn’t even 
look at you yet!” 

If Sylvia heard, she did not return. She 
was too angry to be looked at by Mr. 
Trimble. 

IV 


Tue days that followed were filled with 
heartache and disappointment for Sylvia. 
She went from studio to studio, from cast- 
ing director to casting director, from extra 
bench to extra bench, and never once did 
she receive confirmation of Joe Spenks’s 
pronouncement. The little white cottage 
amid the hollyhocks became to her a dream 
of rare beauty, and the office of the kindly 
old Cedarhurst lawyer a workroom of har- 
mony and concord. 

The kind of attention she received from 
one or two casting directors she did not 
desire. It had in it a note too personal for 
such short acquaintance. The comments 
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another made upon her clothes were un- 
bearable, and she fled in dismay. 

The day came when she could no longer 
lunch at the Orange Moon and eat her fill. 
She began to think of taking a smaller 
room. She would have gone home a failure, 
if it hadn’t been for her memory of Jerry 
Carr. 

Carr was the only man in the whole 
colony of picture folk who had aroused her 
admiration. Whenever she was deeply 
melancholy, she went into Los Angeles and 
hunted up one of his old pictures. She 
studied his acting avidly, and that of his 
leading women acidly. She was sure that, 
given a chance, she could do at least as 
well as they. 

Of course, Sylvia wasn’t really a Western 
girl—only Middle Western. She couldn’t 
ride especially well, although she had rid- 
den often at home; but then it was Jerry 
Carr who did all the hard riding in the pic- 
tures. The girls, even Sally Urban, did 
very little. Sylvia could surely do as much. 
As she studied Sally’s features and expres- 
sion, the comparison with her own became 
odious. In fact, Sylvia developed a hearty 
dislike for her rival of the celluloid. 

One afternoon, as Sylvia stood in front 
of a cheap picture theater on Main Street, 
near the electric train station, she saw a 
group of girls dressed for a mountain hik- 
ing trip. They looked like the cowgirls she 
had seen at Cosmic City, and one of them 
resembled Sally Urban. 

The thing that had troubled Sylvia most 
was the problem of a wardrobe. She knew 
that she could never compete with the or- 
nate, silken flappers. As a man in an 
agency had told her, after finding it im- 
possible to extract a five-dollar employment 
fee from her slender purse, she didn’t have 
a chance. 

But she could buy a Western riding cos- 
tume for a trifling sum—and she would! 

From riding boots to a sombrero, from a 
flaming bandanna — which effectively set 
off her dark eyes and hair—to a cartridge 
belt that seemed solidly protective, she out- 
fitted herself. She had no hazy dream of 
parading like a manikin in_ glittering 
cabarets. She wanted most of all to be a 
regular, sweet-looking, hard-riding Western 
girl—the girl, in short, that Jerry Carr was 
seeking for his support. 

When she arrayed herself in the new out- 
fit and stood before the mirror in her room, 
she frankly admitted that beside her Sally 

6 


Urban was colorless and uninteresting. 
With new hope she blessed Joe Spenks for 
his kind words. 

Sensible as Sylvia was, she would not 
have been a screen-struck small town girl 
if she had not enacted the most thrilling, 
poignant, and dramatic episodes before her 
mirror that night. With flaming eyes she 
defied the villain across her narrow table. 
Bound hand and foot, in the rope of imagi- 
nation, she twisted and writhed across the 
floor, finally succeeding in freeing herself, 
and struggling from the desert cabin in 
which her abductor had imprisoned her. 
Then, calmly, coolly, she came up behind 
the villain and thrust her six-shooter into 
the small of his back, just as he was about 
to bring the butt of his gun down upon the 
defenseless head of Jerry Carr. 

It was with some difficulty, so real to her 
were these imaginary scenes, that she re- 
strained her natural dramatic exclamations, 
and remembered that she was to be an ac- 
tress in the silent drama. 

On the following day, a coincidence as 
bald as any perspiring scenario writer ever 
used to give his plot a thrill literally threw 
her into the arms of Jerry Carr. Early in 
the morning, dressed from head to foot in 
her professional garb, she went to a riding 
stable that she had passed on her way to 
Cosmic City. She was going in for an 
equestrian rehearsal. 

The owner of the stable was rubbing 
down a beautiful, clean-limbed white horse. 
He was a natural admirer of horseflesh, and 
Sylvia, too, was struck with the animal’s 
fine, slender, nervous strength. The man 
talked proudly to a stable boy as he mas- 
saged the muscles of the steed. 

“Yes, sir!” he said. “ Jerry Carr turned 
this here horse over to me. ‘ Tom,’ he says, 
‘I ain’t got time to take care of this pony, 
and I know you’re the man for the job. 
I’m goin’ to use him in my next picture. 
The girl’s goin’ to ride him while I ride my 
big black. Some pitcher, eh, Tom?’ he 
says. Old Jerry knows I’m the lad to take 
care of a good horse. ‘Some pitcher’s 
right,’ says I. ‘ Who’s the girl?’ ‘ Wall, 
Tom,’ says Jerry, ‘ there ain’t none yet, but 
I’m a lookin’.’ ” 

“ An’ he ain’t done found her yet, boss,” 
put in the stableboy. “I heard him say 
so this mornin’, when he got his big black. 
Say, he sure must like to ride! Every 
mornin’ he comes an’ gets that pony and 
rides ’way over to Edendale and back, jes’ 
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as regular! I never get no chance for to 
exercise him.” 

“You can exercise this white baby when- 
ever you like, kid. Jerry ain’t got time for 
two. It’s hell to be famous. Excuse me, 
miss!” 

The man looked up and touched his cap 
apologetically. 

“What a beautiful horse!” Sylvia ex- 
claimed, instantly winning the heart of the 
stable owner. 

“ Ain’t it the truth?” he asked simply, 
but his eyes were infinitely more expressive 
than his words. 

“ T heard what you said about exercising 
him,” Sylvia went on. “ I—I wonder—do 
you think Mr. Carr would mind if I rode 
him, just once?” 

Sylvia smiled, and her screen face did its 
best. The stableman could no more resist 
her than he could help admiring the white 
horse. 

“T don’t think he would, miss,” he said. 
“Tf he does, I don’t care!” He turned ab- 
ruptly to the stable boy. “ Saddle him up, 
kid!” 

“ Aw, gee, you said I could—” 

“ You'll have plenty of time. Give the 
lady a chance! Can’t you see the horse 
is built for ladies with dark hair?” 

Sylvia blushed a bit, but it was a blush 
of triumph. 

“ Are you in the pitchers, miss?” 

“ Y-yes.” 

“Then you know Jerry, huh?” 

“ T’ve—met him.” 

Sylvia vividly recalled the day when he 
sat next to her on the car—a day which was 
still a rubric in the page of her picture 
experience. 

The horse was led out, saddled and bri- 
dled, and Sylvia mounted with the easy 
grace of Sally Urban, whom she was frank- 
ly imitating. 

“ He’s as gentle as a kitten, miss, but 
he’s got a lot of tricks. Flick him on the 
ear, and he’ll rear like a bronch’. Slap him 
on the flank, and he’ll pitch forward. If 

you stroke his neck gentle, he’ll lay down 
easy. Some horse!” 

“ Thanks,” acknowledged Sylvia. Then 
she asked demurely: “ Which way is the 
road to Edendale?” 





V 


Leavinc behind her the traffic-thronged 
streets and boulevards of Hollywood, and 
reaching the dirt roads of the village of 
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Edendale, Sylvia tried out the tricks of the 
white horse. 

What the stableman said was true. The 
animal responded to the gentlest signals, 
and obeyed them on the instant, with such 
easy grace that Sylvia had no sense of dan- 
ger, although she knew that when he 
pitched forward he might have flung her 
into the road twenty feet away. A har- 
mony had speedily sprung up between 
them. Sylvia trusted the horse, and the 
horse trusted her. 

She became more and more confident of 
her ability. With this animal beneath her, 
she could do anything she had seen Sally 
Urban do, and more. She especially en- 
joyed the sensation of being lifted high into 
the air and clinging to the horse as he 
reared. She repeated the trick again and 
again, unconscious that she was attracting 
attention. 

Jerry Carr rode up, after watching her 
for a moment, and recognized his own ani- 
mal. He was too enthusiastic in his admi- 
ration of her equestrian skill to be cautious, 
and he startled her while she was in mid 
air. It was her fault, and not her horse’s, 
that she fell out of the saddle and into the 
arms of the second greatest Western star 
in pictures. 

Carr showed more astonishment than a 
practiced actor should. 

“ Say, you sure can ride!” he exclaimed, 
looking down at her dark eyes and tumbled 
hair with honest admiration. “I bet you’d 
screen mighty well, too!” 

The white horse, also excited by the un- 
expected, was running away. Jerry whis- 
tled. The horse stopped, wheeled, and 
came running back. 

“If you'll excuse me, miss, for coming 
on you this rather sudden way, I’m Jerry 
Carr.” His head dropped in boyish em- 
barrassment. “I act in the pictures.” 

“ My name’s Sylvia North,” said the girl 
with the screen face, gently freeing herself 
from Jerry’s arms. 

“Sylvia North!” he repeated. “Say, 
that’s a peach of a screen name, isn’t it?” 

Sylvia blushed. 

“ And I’m riding your horse,” she said. 
“The man at the stable said I might ex- 
ercise him — although I’m afraid I’m not 
much of a rider, according to motion pic- 
ture standards.” 

“Don’t say that! 
learned to ride on the range. 
a girl who could do any better. 


You must have 
I never saw 
Miss 


















North, did you ever think about working 
in pictures?” 

“Oh, yes,” Sylvia laughed. “I guess 
every girl does, these days, but I never 
thought I had a chance. You have to be 
beautiful and clever to get into pictures.” 

Her eyes demurely met his, and Jerry 
turned a vivid brick-red. He was in pic- 
tures, and he hoped he wasn’t beautiful, 
whether he was clever or not. To his way 
of thinking the girl was a beauty, with her 
olive skin, brown hair, and workmanlike 
riding costume. If he knew anything about 
playing hunches, this was just the girl for 
his next picture. 

“ T’ve been looking for a girl to play with 
me,” he told her, and blushed again as he 
went on. “I’m what they call a star, but 
I don’t do anything but ride around and do 
a few stunts.” 

Sylvia’s heart gave a leap. All that she 
had heard of actors’ vanity vanished. 

“Don’t tell me that, Mr. Carr,” she 
argued. “I know better, for I’ve seen all 
of your pictures.” 

“ All of them? Say, you must have suf- 
fered!” He chuckled. “ Honest? Have 
you seen ’em all?” 

“ Every one since ‘The Lone Rider,’ 
five years ago,” Sylvia said. 

“ Say, I’m plumb flattered!” 

“You are the only star, I think, who 
makes the West and Western characters 
real. They are so human—just like real 
life!” 

“ That’s what I’ve been trying to do, but 
I haven’t really accomplished anything yet. 
Wait till you see my next picture!” Not 
egoism, but honest pride in his work, spoke. 
“T’d like you to be in that picture, if you 
would. I wish you’d come to the studio 
and have a try-out this afternoon. Then 
you can see yourself on the screen, and, if 
you like your own appearance, we'll talk 
about salary and contract.” 

“T’d like to try,” Sylvia smiled, trem- 
bling in spite of herself; ‘‘ but don’t men- 
tion salary or contract until you see my 
tests. I don’t think I'll do at all.” 

“T do, miss. Why, as soon as I saw you 
riding here, I said to myself, ‘ There’s a 
sure-enough rider and a sure-enough West- 
ern girl.’ Then I came up to ask you 
about it. I'll bet you learned to ride on 
some big ranch.” 

Sylvia did not reply. It wouldn’t do, 
she thought, to tell him that the ranch con- 
sisted of forty acres of meticulously spick 
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and span vegetable gardens near Cedar- 
hurst, and that her horse had been a fat 
and waddling mare of mature years. 


VI 


A MONTH after the day of Sylvia’s test, 
which had confirmed Joe Spenks’s opinion 
beyond doubt, the Jerry Carr Company 
was on location in the Big Bear district. 
Sylvia was playing leads opposite Jerry, 
to his delight and to hers, at a salary of 
two hundred dollars a week. Her contract 
specified a sliding scale of increases, by 
which she would receive five hundred dol- 
lars a week at the end of the year. Where 
so many are called and so few chosen, the 
few are naturally well paid. 

The scenes to be shot that day called 
for a thrilling bit of horsemanship on the 
part of Sylvia. She was quite self-confi- 
dent, and Jerry had no fear for her. When 
the director asked them if he should use a 
double, both Jerry and Sylvia objected. 

“Miss North isn’t one of these riding 
school ladies,” he laughed. “ She’s a regu- © 
lar Western girl!” 

After that it was up to Sylvia to make 
good. 

Her confidence weakened when she 
learned more about the action. The pic- 
ture called for a cattle stampede, and she, 
on her white horse, was to be cornered in 
the midst of the raging, angry beasts. Her 
horse was to fall, at a signal from her, and 
she was to be shown in the center of the 
maddened cattle, apparently about to be 
trampled. In reality, she was to be pro- 
tected by the body of her horse, and the 
cattle were to be driven past her without 
coming close enough to endanger her. 

It was a simple scene, thrilling enough, 
but involving little risk, if everything went 
well. Her horse could be trusted, she 
could be trusted, and the men driving the 
cattle were picked cowboys of Jerry’s 
choosing. Besides, Jerry was to be close at 
hand, and, when the thrill had been pro- 
longed to the limit of suspense, he was to 
rescue her in a still more thrilling way. 

The trouble came because Sylvia was not 
really a Western girl, and was unfamiliar 
with the ways of cattle. She had never 
seen so many at one time, she thought, ex- 
cept on one sickening occasion when she 
had visited the Chicago stockyards; and 
cattle en masse are terrifying to one who 
does not know them. 

She was completely alone as she rode into 
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the midst of the animals, and heard their 
bellowing and stamping. She felt that she 
was entirely cut off from Jerry, and that he 
could not reach her, even if he wanted to. 
The cowboys seemed listless and lazy as 
they rolled cigarettes and waited for their 
cues. 

Above the noise of the cattle she heard 
the director shouting. She glanced once 
toward the camera, and then listened in- 
tently, concentrating upon the action de- 
manded by the director. 

She struggled furiously with herself, try- 
ing to keep her head. She knew she could 
trust her horse. The success of the scene 
depended entirely upon her. 

She seemed to be in a veritable sea of 
angry beasts. Their eyes were upon her, 
their horns threatened to gore her. She 
was as helpless as a chip thrown into a 
raging torrent. 

Following the director’s order, she sig- 
naled her horse to fall, in the first open 
space the cattle allowed. The animal re- 
sponded, and she tried to go through the 
action naturally, giving the right note of 
terror to her expression. In that she was 
unconsciously successful. 


As she lay on the ground, crouching be- 
hind the body of the horse, the cattle came 
closer and closer, shutting out everything 


else. It seemed that in another moment 
she must be trampled to death beneath their 
feet. 

Dimly, then, she heard the shouting of 
the director, the cries of the cowboys, and 
above it all a voice that was like Jerry’s. 
She tried to get to her feet, but she could 
not rise, and always the cattle crowded 
closer. She closed her eyes in sheer des- 
peration. 

Suddenly she was lifted high in the air— 
upon the horns of one of the beasts, she 
thought—and carried away. 

More dimly still she heard the director 
say: 
“ Hold her, Jerry, that way, for a close- 
up! This is the biggest scene in the pic- 
ture! Great stuff!” 

She fainted. 

VII 


No more scenes were shot that day, or 
the next. The leading lady was ill, and the 
star didn’t care whether the picture was 
made or not until Sylvia recovered. 

When she opened her eyes, she expected 
to see herself still lying on the ground, with 
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cattle raging about her. Instead, she saw 
the furnishings of her hotel room, and Jerry 
Carr sitting beside her. 

“Miss North,” said Jerry, “I’m sure 
glad you’re feeling better! I’m sorry that 
fool scenario writer couldn’t think up any- 
thing better than a stampede; but you'll 
sure look like ten million dollars in this first 
picture of yours. You made that scene the 
best ever, and I’m going to have your name 
featured in big letters on the screen.” 

Slowly it all came back to her—the pic- 
ture, the cattle, her fear, her fainting. She 
looked at Jerry. 

“Tt was you who picked me up and car- 
ried me to safety!” she said, and a world 
of gratitude was in her voice. 

“ Well, sure—it was in the picture, and 
I had to.” 

Sylvia sat upright, and her dark hair fell 
to her waist in ripples that thrilled the man. 
Her eyes looked into his, burning with a 
strange light. 

“ Jerry, listen to me!” she cried. “It 
was all my fault. I had never seen so many 
cattle before, and I was frightened. I lost 
my nerve. I’m not a real Western girl. 
I’m from a little town in the Middle West, 
and I never rode a horse before in my life. 
I wanted to get into pictures, and I let you 
think—I’m sorry, Jerry, but you can break 
the contract and sign up a girl who can 
really ride—a regular Western girl!” 

“ Break that contract? Not on your 
life! If it was legal, I’d sign you for ten 
years, with an option on the other eighty- 
nine. Wait till you see that scene! You 
bet you can ride; but you won’t have to 
take any chances like that again until 
you’re sure of yourself. Ill give you some 
lessons, if you like. Before long you'll be 
able to ride anything on four legs; but 
don’t ask me to break that contract!” 

“ But, Jerry, I deceived you. I let you 
think I was a Western girl, and I’m not,” 
Sylvia feebly protested. 

“You sure had me fooled!” laughed 
Jerry. “I thought you were a sure-enough 
daughter of the range; but in this business 
everything’s like that. Let me tell you— 
nobody knows this but myself and my press 
agent, so keep it dark—I was born and 
raised in Brooklyn. I never saw the West 
until I was twenty.” 

“ But where did you learn to ride, and 
shoot, and rope?” Sylvia cried in unbelief. 

“Oh, those things! Why, I learned 
them in the movies!” 





The Bathurst Complex 


THE STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND ARISTOCRAT WHO HATED 
PUBLICITY AND MADE OF HIS SECRET TRAGEDY 
A BAFFLING MYSTERY 


By Wyndham Martyn 


Author of “The Mystery of Anthony Trent,” “The Secret of the Silver Car,” etc. 


HONA KING, a young instructor at Radcliffe College, is walking along a quiet street in the 
Back Bay district of Boston, in the evening, when she is importuned by a frightened woman’ 
to accompany her into a near-by house, the residence of Curtis Bathurst, a millionaire. 


Inside the house Miss King discovers a man lying dead, with his throat cut. She screams, and 
a policeman and another man rush in, to find her cowering beside the body. The officer arrests 
her, but his companion attacks and overpowers him, and releases the prisoner. They flee, leaving 


the policeman bound and gagged. Rhona’s rescuer reveals himself as John Southard, lecturer on 
modern literature at Harvard, and an amateur criminologist. 
Cambridge, and a pleasant friendship begins between them. 
On the morning after the tragedy in the Bathurst house, Finneran, the policeman, turns up 
at headquarters in a drunken condition, tells a wild tale of murder and kidnaping, and resigns 


He takes her to her rooms in 


from the force. Southard endeavors to convince Commissioner Lawrence, head of the police, 
that a murder has actually occurred, but he is laughed at, for the house has been searched, and 
no trace of a crime could be found. He does not wish to bring Miss King forward as a witness, 
and he can get no testimony from Finneran, for the policeman is accidentally killed. Curtis 
Bathurst denounces his story as an insane and malicious attack on the reputation of the Bathurst 
family; and even Dr. Graham Lawrence, the commissioner’s brother, who is sympathetic, advises 
Southard to take a long rest. 

Rhona King learns that Mrs. Alison, a servant at the Bathurst house, has recently been 
discharged. Thinking that he might get some clew from her, or from her son—a young man of 
bad reputation—Southard follows the Alisons to New York. He finds the son a reformed char- 
acter, doing steady work as a printer, and is convinced that neither young Alison nor his mother 


knows anything of the mysterious tragedy. 
XII 


NSTEAD of bringing him nearer to a 
solution of the mystery, Southard’s 
journey to New York had only bereft 

him of what he had formerly considered to 
be excellent clews. Will Alison, for in- 
stance, was stripped of his mantle of guilt. 
Southard believed in the printer, as he con- 
sidered the matter more fully. There was 
a manly candor about him, and no trace 
of a smug, sanctimonious style which might 
have been assumed. He assuredly was ab- 
solved from any part in the mystery of 
Beacon Street; and his mother, save for her 
help in establishing the integrity of Miss 
Gammons, had ceased to be a codperator. 

The only previous theory to be strength- 
ened was a belief in the arrogant and self- 
ish nature of Curtis Bathurst. There had 


always been something rather theatrical 
about Bathurst, Southard reflected. He 
had at times a declamatory manner, such 
as orators adopt. Southard called to mind 
with a certain irritation the impassioned 
air with which the owner of the Beacon 
Street house had denounced him for in- 
truding on those sacred premises with vul- 
gar stories of crime. 

Bathurst, as Southard knew, had some 
reputation as a public speaker in nonpo- 
litical matters. Quite recently the news- 
papers had devoted a column to his speech 
denouncing the authorities of the Athenz- 
um Library for housing their treasures in 
a building not wholly fireproof. 

Reckoning back, Southard decided that 
Hannah’s dejection must have been two 
days before the delivery of that speech. 
What more likely than that poor old Mrs. 
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Alison, shortsighted and hard of hearing, 
should have obtruded upon the master of 
the house at a moment when he was re- 
hearsing oratorical effects and triumphant 
perorations? She had laughed at an im- 

ioned period, and had paid the penalty. 

é previous incarnation of Bathurst would 
have had her strung to a gallows tree! 

The Beacon Street millionaire had al- 
ways seemed to Southard a peculiarly vain 
and self-sufficient man. At the Brabyn 
dinners he had not hesitated to evince airs 
of superiority, which had irritated others 
than the Harvard professor. 

If any woman could aid Southard to un- 
derstand the Bathurst ménage more fully, 
it would be Ellen Brabyn. He knew that 
she was even now staying at the Ritz, be- 
cause only a day or two before she had 
written to him, saying that she was to leave 
for Europe within a week, and would like 
to see him in Commonwealth Avenue at her 
final dinner party. 

He called up the hotel, and soon heard 
her voice. He was bidden to hasten to the 
restaurant of the hotel and make a fourth 
at a luncheon party. She was dressing, 
she asserted, and could not keep her maid 
waiting. She cut him off without inform- 
ing him who would be his fellow guests. 

Southard supposed that he would prob- 
ably meet Ellen Brabyn’s younger sister, 
who had married an English baronet, and 
her husband. They were coming over, he 
had heard. But what information could 
he gain about the Bathursts at a small 
luncheon party? 

He was right in assuming that Lady 
Bexley would be of the party, but Sir Vin- 
cent was not the other man. Coming to- 
ward him, debonair and faultlessly turned 
out, as was his custom, Southard beheid 
Curtis Bathurst. It seemed that in New 
York the millionaire had a jauntier air than 
that which enveloped him in staid Bos- 
ton. There was a buoyancy about his 
trim, erect figure that the younger man 
had not observed before. 

Mrs. Brabyn, who liked personable men 
about her, thought these two were excellent 
specimens of their kind. Curtis Bathurst, 
with his high Roman manner and imperious 
features, although of no more than middle 
stature, was one who rarely failed to at- 
tract remark. Southard was a tall man 
with candid blue eyes and a straight nose. 
Usually of a serious mien, his face seemed 
especially attractive when he smiled. 
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That the two men might not much care 
for each other troubled Ellen Brabyn in 
no degree whatever. They both amused 
her, and no doubt they possessed sufficient 
Savoir vivre not to appear like sulky boys. 

For his part, Southard wondered what 
he might expect from Curtis Bathurst after 
their last unpleasant encounter. Meeting 
at the table of a common friend, he knew 
Bathurst’s breeding would not allow him to 
display the rudeness a lesser man might 
use; but he had a delicate way of stinging, 
as the younger man had noticed previously. 

Southard was also a man mentally alert 
and verbally quick, unlikely to be beaten 
when words were used as weapons. At 
the most, he assumed, Bathurst would greet 
him with that indifference which Beacon 
Street exhibits to Cambridge. In itself, 
this attitude does not arouse undisguised 
pleasure. 

As soon as the first greetings were over, 
it was evident that Bathurst was no longer 
the irate person who had shown Southard 
the door. He betrayed, indeed, a wholly 
unexpected cordiality. 

“T’m glad to find you looking better,” 
he observed graciously. “I think you are 
very wise to take a long rest.” He turned 
to the hostess. “Mr. Southard has ob- 
tained leave of absence until Christmas, 
and intends to spend it in leisured travel.” 

“ But what’s the matter with the man?” 
Ellen Brabyn cried. 

Southard tried to pass it off lightly. 

“Nothing,” he said. “I have been 
working rather hard, and I have asked for 
a vacation.” 

Bathurst smiled at him kindly. 

“It’s all very well to minimize it,” he 
returned gently, “but everybody knows.” 

“TI can’t imagine how,” Southard retort- 
ed in a somewhat acid tone. 

“ That’s easily explained,” the elder man 
said, turning to Ellen Brabyn. “ We take 
so much pride in our Harvard professors 
that anything which threatens one of them 
with a mental breakdown affects us all.” 

Southard felt a wave of anger sweeping 
over him. What did the rich Bostonian 
mean by this sudden alteration in manner, 
this anxious solicitude over imaginary men- 
tal wrecking? 

“You don’t look broken down,” Lady 
Bexley asserted, scanning his face. 

She had always liked Jack Southard, 
and was genuinely distressed at the idea 
that he was ill. 











“ Men of Southard’s intellectual attain- 
ments don’t break down like laborers,” 
Bathurst reminded her. “ Their break- 
downs show in subtler ways, not always 
perceptible to the layman.” 

Southard had little difficulty in perceiv- 
ing the source of this anxiety on the part 
of the elder man. He determined neither 
to be drawn into argument nor to lose his 
temper. 

“ I’m far from breaking down yet, Joan,” 
he said. ‘“‘ My only trouble has been in- 
somnia, and I have been recommended to 
read less and travel more.” 

“T should go mad if I couldn’t sleep my 
eight hours,” Ellen Brabyn declared. 

“ Exactly,” Bathurst agreed, with that 
same air of kindliness. “ That is what phy- 
sicians fear when brain workers like our 
friend here begin to hear the clock striking 
the early morning hours.” 

“ Lots of people sleep badly,” Ellen Bra- 
byn remarked. “One often hears of it.” 

“ Mental deterioration inevitably fol- 
lows,” Bathurst told her with an air of ir- 
refutable authority. ‘‘ Naturally, we none 
of us want Mr. Southard to go to pieces 
when so much is expected of him.” He 
turned to the subject of his conversation. 
“Do you still have those awful night- 
mares?” he asked. 

“ This is hardly an entertaining luncheon 
table subject,” Southard said with an air 
of lightness. “ Why not talk about some- 
thing else?” 

“ T think it’s perfectly fascinating,” Joan 
Bexley exclaimed. ‘“ Nightmares and mad- 
ness and Edgar Allan Poe always appeal 
to me.” 

“Then Southard’s case would interest 
you,” Bathurst told her. ‘“ His few sleep- 
ing moments are so filled with murder and 
crimes of violence as to make them of little 
benefit. I know that from the confession 
of one of his intimates.” 

“ May I ask what friend has confided 
all this to you?” Southard questioned. 

“ Of course,” replied the genial Bathurst. 
“Tt was Professor Broadley, the ocean- 
ographer. Poor fellow, he seemed dreadful- 
ly upset about it; but I told him that a 
long rest was all you needed.” 

“ And do you really dream of murders?” 
Lady Bexley cried. ‘“ How I envy you!” 

“T’m sorry to disappoint you,” said 
Southard, smiling. “I think this must be 
one of Mr. Bathurst’s rare excursions in 
search of what he supposes to be humor.” 
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There was a moment’s uncomfortable si- 
lence, broken at length by the elder man. 

“TI am sorry,” he said stiffly. “If I 
have said what I should not have said, I 
must apologize. My excuse is that I im- 
agined we knew each other well enough to 
be able to discuss a subject which has, I 
grant, certain phases that one could not 
discuss with a stranger. My justification 
is that Mr. Southard told me in my own 
library some of those strange troubled 
dreams from which he had suffered. Pro- 
fessor Broadley’s statement is confirmatory 
of what I actually know from Mr. South- 
ard’s lips.” 

Ellen Brabyn looked at the two men cu- 
riously. She sensed a certain enmity be- 
tween them, and was interested to discover 
its origin. She was not of those who waste 
oil when waters are troubled. 

“You might have trusted me,” she said 
to Southard, in a tone of reproach. 

“ Perhaps you drink too much coffee. 
It always keeps me awake if I take any 
after dinner,” Joan suggested. 

Southard determined to pass the whole 
matter over as lightly as possible. 

“That’s probably the whole thing in a 
coffee cup,” he said, and plunged into a 
discussion of the Russian ballet. 

He saw plainly that Curtis Bathurst was 
bent upon getting him to reaffirm, in the 
presence of these others, that the events 
which Bathurst described as nightmares 
were actual facts; but he had firmly deter- 
mined to remain silent until he had ob- 
tained such irrefutable proofs as would set- 
tle the question for all time. 

His hostess dragged him back from his 
discussion of Pavlowa’s symbolism. She 
was annoyed to think that he would be ab- 
sent so long. 

“Where will you find your Lyonesse?” 
she demanded. 

“ Beyond the Second Cataract,” Bath- 
urst answered for him. 

“Tt is possible,” Southard corrected, 
“that I may do some big game hunting.” 

“Then come with us to Alaska,” Lady 
Bexley entreated. “ Vincent is crazy to 
bag some Kadiak bears, because they’re 
the biggest bears ever invented. He’s prob- 
ably at the Bronx Zoo, now, studying their 
expressions.” 

“I may be going after even bigger 
game,” Southard returned, looking covert- 
ly at Bathurst. “I may be man-hunting, 
instead.” 
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He noticed that Bathurst flashed a quick 
' glance at Mrs. Brabyn. It seemed as if 
the millionaire had said to her: 

“You see that I am right. This poor 
overwrought creature thinks in terms of 
violence, and must needs go man-hunting 
as a vacation sport!” 

Rarely had Southard enjoyed a well 
chosen luncheon less. He was conscious 
that the honors remained with his antago- 
nist, and that the two women, both of 
whom he had known long and intimately, 
would now comment on his appearance, 
would feel that there was something strange 
about him, and would declare that his man- 
mer had grown odd and abrupt. Probably 
they would not be surprised if, in making 
the Atlantic passage, he leaped into the 
waves some lonely night and sank to sub- 
marine sepulture. 

XIII 


FresH from his view of Ellen Brabyn, 
Southard was able the better to compare 
her with Rhona King when he called on 
the latter a few days after his return from 
New York. Rhona had youth in her favor, 
and beauty; and if she lacked the arts of 
fascination deliberately acquired by the 
elder woman for the subjugation of men, 
how much rarer were the charms she would 
have for the man she loved! 

He wondered if she had ever loved any 
man, and, if so, what manner of man it 
had been. Suppose, after all, she were en- 
gaged? That she wore no ring, and had 
no silver-framed photegraph of men in her 
room, proved nothing. 

Rhona, he judged, was not the type of 
girl to invite questioning from her ac- 
quaintances as to her intimate affairs. 
They had no common acquaintances from 
whom he could glean anything concerning 
her life. Their own friendship had com- 
menced under the strangest of circum- 
stances. In its inception it was a fellow- 
ship in the face of common danger, and it 
was still, in a sense, a partnership based on 
community of interest. 

“ It’s good to be here,” he said when he 
met her; “ but I haven’t been very success- 
ful. In fact, I think the result was a def- 


inite defeat.” 

He told her what had happened, but 
omitted the Brabyn luncheon. He was not 
in a mood to reénact that miserable meal. 

“T bought your book in New York, and 
read it coming back here,” he told Rhona. 
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She thought of her timid little volume 
of essays, and wondered what he would 
say of it—he who had already made him- 
self a force in the band of younger writers. 

“Was it very bad?” she asked. 

“It was astonishingly good,” he averred 
heartily. “The chapter on poor Marie 
Bashkirtseff showed me how little a mere 
man could understand her. I didn’t buy 
it to criticize it. I read it to see if you 
had revealed yourself in it. I couldn’t find 
a line where you had parted company with 
the academic spirit.” 

“What did you expect to find?” she 
demanded. 

“ Something about you—the real you,” 
he said. ‘“ Sometimes the books we write 
are like diaries. Yours wasn’t. Did you 
ever think of the many things I want to 
know about you—the things I should know 
if we had common friends?” 

“ What things, for example?” she asked. 

“For one thing,” he returned deliber- 
ately, “ whether or not you are engaged.” 

She laughed. It seemed so strange to 
think that any one imagined she had led 
the happy usual life of courtship and ca- 
maraderie. Had any one ever been so lonely 
as she? And yet here was a man whom 
she liked more than any other she had met, 
asking, almost fiercely, if she was engaged 
to be married! She felt for the first time 
the perverse feminine desire to tease. 

“ Well,” she admitted, “ I’m not engaged 
now, at any rate.” 

“Then you have been!” he exclaimed. 
“ What was he like, Rhona?” 

“For one thing, he would never have 
called me ‘ Rhona’ without asking if he 
might.” 

“I can picture him,” Southard said, with 
a feeling of uncontrollable jealousy, “as a 
respectful, timorous person, probably a 
preacher, complacently proud of his un- 
merited fortune.” He stopped short, fear- 
ing that he might unwittingly have come 
to an episode in her life which had some 
tragic element in it. “I’m sorry,” he add- 
ed penitently. “ One says things like that 
without thinking.” 

“You have stirred up no ancient senti- 
ment,” she said, laughing. “I have never 
been engaged, and you have wounded no 
tender memories. Being engaged isn’t 
every woman’s métier, Mr. Southard. The 
larger interests are opening for us, and the 
woman who has chosen not to marry is not 
the pitiable object she was once supposed 
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to be. Some of us deliberately avoid ro- 

‘ mantic entanglements. Isn’t that rather 
distressful hearing for the author of a cele- 
brated lecture which appeared later, with 
others, in book form, under the title of 
‘ Modern Life and Romance ’?” 

Her voice had a touch of unsteadiness, 
and there was a flush on her cheek that 
made her infinitely charming. She no long- 
er had an air of unfailing self-possession. 
She looked, instead, like a shy young girl 
almost afraid to meet Southard’s eye. 

He knew now that all those sentimental 
passages with Ellen Brabyn and others 
were only episodes of the moment, to be 
swept into oblivion by one tender look from 
Rhona King. 

“ Though I lectured so glibly,” he said 
gently, “ I had never won romance, either; 
but I am wiser than you, Rhona, for I have 
seen her, though she passed me by. Of all 
my sisters, the eldest is my closest friend 
and comrade. A month ago I wrote to her 
and told her that all her gibes at my hard- 
ness of heart had lost their point. I told 
her that all the world of women had nar- 
rowed down to one, and that one lived in 
Cambridge. Like a good sister, she left 
her family and came posthaste to see if her 
brother had indeed been numbered with 
the blessed. I took my sister along a 
thoroughfare where I knew this new and 
wonderful lady of mine must pass. When 
I saw her coming, with her proud head 
held high in the air, as was her habit, I 
said: 

“«¢T will introduce you to her, and you 
will be also among those who adore.’ 

“ When I came within recognizing dis- 
tance, I raised my hat, but the most ex- 
traordinary nervousness seized me, and, 
while my lips refused to speak, my uncon- 
trollable legs carried me past!” 

“T shouldn’t have judged you to be a 
nervous subject,” Rhona said demurely. 

“T’m not,” he returned. “It was a cu- 
rious, isolated psychological phase. Oddly 
enough, it pleased my sister. She declared 
it was a proof that my feeling was genu- 
ine. Then she began to speak of regular 
features, increased future loveliness, and 
other modes of hairdressing.” Suddenly 
he leaned forward and took the girl’s hands 
in his own. “Rhona,” he demanded, 
“ what did you think of my sister?” 

“ She looked charming,” the girl replied. 

“And what did you think of her 
brother?” 
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“He didn’t look nearly so nice.” She © 
tried in vain to disengage the hands that ~ 
he held fast. “The brother,” she said, © 
still vainly struggling, “‘ seems to be a very ~ 
arbitrary person, rapidly developing traits — 
which I should never have suspected in a ~ 
near relative of hers!” 4 

Without warning, there was heard a loud ~ 
knocking at the door. Rhona wrenched ~ 
her hands away. 4 

“ We might have been caught like that,” ~ 
she whispered with assumed indignation, — 
and went to the door. a 

A moment later he heard her greeting — 
with conventional phrase the enterprising ~ 
mother of that distinguished oceanogra- — 
phist George Broadley. 

Mrs. Broadley was not tactful enough to ~ 
dissemble her suspicion that these two were ~ 
more than mere friends. Her small, twin- ~ 
kling eyes ranged from one to the other as ~ 
she gushed over Rhona and made unneces- ~ 
sarily flattering remarks to her son’s col- 
league. 7 

As soon as possible Southard took his 
leave. The elder woman was likely to 
make a longer stay than he could. ; 

He left cheered by Rhona’s look, and — 
went to his rooms radiantly happy. It ~ 
was good, he felt, to be rich enough to ~ 
guarantee that the woman he loved need 
not spend her whole youth in teaching. — 
She had admitted that, save for what she — 
earned, she had nothing; and since that — 
admission he had discovered in her a pas- 
sionate desire for travel, an appetite which 
she ‘had been little able to indulge. - 

He thought kindly of that sturdy sports- 
man his father, whose prosperous mills 
brought in sufficient money for his family ~ 
to do very much as they chose, without ~ 
thought of impecunious to-morrows. If he © 
could win Rhona, she could lead the life 
she chose. 

And if he had this great good fortune, 
why should not she take the long planned ~ 
vacation with him? _ Last year both he and ~ 
she had spent laborious weeks lecturing for 
the earnest souls who attend summer 
schools. This year he would motor through 
Europe and spend the early winter camp- 
ing in Allah’s Garden. 

Wrapped in these wholly absorbing re- 
flections, Southard narrowly escaped being 
run down by a big touring car that swung 
by. Jumping aside with a savage exclama- 
tion, he saw that the solitary passenger was 
Curtis Bathurst. There was no mistaking 
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the profile, of which Southard had but a 
momentary glance, or the back of that well 
shaped Roman head. 

It was no fault of Bathurst’s that his 
chauffeur had gone at such speed, but it 
reawakened in Southard a desire to hu- 
miliate the arrogant millionaire, and to 
force him to admit that what he chose in 
his lordly way to designate as nightmares 
confounded with reality, were truths. 

The luncheon party at the Ritz still ran- 
kled in his mind. There Bathurst had 
worn a wholly different air from this Bos- 
tonian disguise. That wise old man Law- 
rence had hinted that perhaps Southard 
did not know the real Curtis Bathurst, and 
* had warned him against the folly of cate- 
goric utterance. Already Bathurst was 
proving to be not precisely the type South- 
ard had assumed him to be. The younger 
man had not for a moment supposed that 
the millionaire would drop his mantle of 
dignity to assume the malicious, teasing 
manner he had shown in New York. 

Later, at the club, after he had dined, 
Southard sought out Dr. Lawrence, whose 
habit it was to spend an hour or so there 


after dinner, and to seek relaxation in 


bridge. The amiable alienist greeted the 
ounger man pleasantly, and instantly 
iled- him as a fourth in an impending 
game. Southard had already achieved 
some fame at this diversion, and without 
vanity he assumed that Dr. Lawrence, him- 
self a very sound player, would claim him 
now that they knew each other. The Dor- 
set was not one of those clubs where self- 
introduction is encouraged. 

After the rubber, in which he and Law- 
rence were victors, Southard walked back 
with the doctor to the Bulfinch house in 
Mount Vernon Street, to smoke a cigar. 
He mentioned casually that he had recently 
lunched with Bathurst and others in New 
York. 

“ He’s a remarkable man in many ways,” 
Southard said, and then added, apparently 
as an afterthought: “‘ Just why did you as- 
sume that I didn’t understand the Bathurst 
type?” ; 

Graham Lawrence looked at his com- 
panion with his tolerant, kindly smile. 

“ For the reason that no one man ever 
understands another, unless the other man 
sets out to give personal information. 
There are things we cannot conceal, try as 
we will, but there are more that we can 
and do conceal. Without aiming to do un- 
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conventional things, Curtis is not the sort 
of man one can conveniently choose as a 
type and say of him that he will do this 
thing now and another thing to-morrow. 
I like Curtis. He’s intolerant, but that’s 
not a fault entirely, and may often be a 
manifestation of a healthy conservatism. 
When you are my age, and can look back 
on your life, you will thank Heaven that 
your own pet radicalisms did not triumph!” 
He paused a moment. “Curtis is very 
wealthy, and that, with us, very often gives 
too great a measure of power. Elizabeth 
has kept most of the big worries from him, 
and the little ones assume direful propor- 
tions. Lukewarm soup or badly made cof- 
fee give him the same amount of vexation 
that real troubles would bring to other men. 
In the slang of the day, everything has 
come his way.” 

“ Has he been spared the domestic griefs 
that most families have to endure?” 

“| think that since Roger went away he 
has not been bothered by anything.” 

“Who might Roger be?” Southard asked, 
interested. 

“ His half brother, the only son of his 
father’s unhappy second marriage. Old 
Mr. Bathurst married the woman who 
nursed Curtis’s mother in her last illness, 
and she proved to be an adventuress. 
Roger was the only child. He’s a few years 
his brother’s junior. His career here was 
utterly discreditable. I think, in fact, this 
country and England are closed against 
him. He’s a remittance man abroad. He 
spent his own money and now lives on what 
Curtis sends to a lawyer there. I knew 
him pretty well, years ago, and he was a 
fellow without morals or conscience.” Dr. 
Lawrence looked at Southard curiously. 
“How is it that you never heard of Roger 
Bathurst, and of the scandalous book that 
he published, twenty years or so ago, on 
what he chose to assert were the secrets of 
Boston society?” 

“Tt was a little before my time,” South- 
ard returned. 

“ Of course,” the other responded; “ and 
you’re not a Bostonian. I had forgotten. 
Roger had been his brother’s one sore trial. 
Stafford saw him in Brussels a year or so 
ago, and heard that he had sold his remit- 
tance for ten years to come for a lump sum, 
which he lost trying a system at Monte 
Carlo. You mustn’t think of him as a 
down-at-heel adventurer, though. He has 
patterned himself on his half brother, they 











_say, and has the same rather overpowering 
manner. Do you know, Southard, that 
I’m a great believer in heredity? 
are two boys starting life under identical 
conditions of environment. They both had 
honored names, considerable fortunes, and 
the power that money offers us in America. 
One starts by forging his father’s name to 
a check, while still in his teens, and finally 
is forced to flee the country. The other, 
for all his odd ways, is honored as a patron 
of art and music and a munificent bene- 
factor to established charities. Roger’s 
mother was conscienceless. Her career 
was investigated—too late, of course, to do 
any good—but it showed her, from the 
time she was a schoolgirl in Lewiston until 
she obtained her position as nurse with let- 
ters that belonged to another woman, as 
willing and eager to offer all she had for 
money. Poor old Bathurst thought he had 
found in her a gentlewoman fitted to watch 
over his little son and to preside over his 
house. He married a woman who would 
as readily have consented to be his mis- 
tress. How could her son have that power 
of resistance to evil counsel that Curtis had 
from his mother?” 

“What was Curtis’s mother 
Southard asked. 

“ A saint!” the physician said, his face 
lighting with an enthusiasm that the other 
had never witnessed. ‘“ One of those good, 
gentle women, with a meekness which is 
never a sign that its owner is weak. ‘ The 
meek shall inherit the earth,’ Southard; and 
did you ever think that it will be because 
of their strength?” 

Graham Lawrence broke off abruptly, 
and busied himself opening a box of cigars. 
It was not until a long time afterward that 
the younger man learned it was for the 
sake of this meek woman, these many years 
dust, that the old physician remained un- 
married and gloried in his work, regarding 
it as the greatest tribute he could offer to 
her memory. 

“* And that’s Roger Bathurst, if you must 
know,” Dr. Lawrence said, when he had 
imposed upon Southard the task of judging 
a fresh brand of cigar. “ Those who best 


like?” 


know the family never mention him. A 
man who has offered for sale the intimate 
details of his family history is not fit to be 
mentioned. I’d rather change the subject.” 
Southard could not help speculating 
upon the innumerable secrets that must be 
hidden in the brain of this old man. 
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you?” he asked suddenly. 
“ No,” 


slowly. I have two 


“On the whole, no. 


brothers. Stafford, whom you know, is a ~ 
lawyer, and he finds men at their worst. ~ 
The youngest of us, a clergyman, sees men | 
I think I see them as they ~ 


at their best. 
are. Sometimes I feel temporarily sad- 


dened, but with the true physician there is | 
always the hope of curing a patient, or at — 


least of alleviating his condition. To-day 


I have seen a very troublesome case. She ~ 
is an old woman now, but I remember her, — 
as a girl, to have been sprightly and beau- ~ 
To-day she is rich, and she bears a © 
great name here in New England, but of ~ 
late she has developed a passion for killing — 


tiful. 
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“ Doesn’t your professional work sadden ~ 





Graham Lawrence answered A 


~ 


cats. She has been detected in the act of 


decoying them from neighboring doorsteps. 


It would be ridiculous to say that she isa 
cruel, wicked old woman, as did one lady ~ 
who missed her pet tabby. There has been ~ 
some morbid change in a brain function. — 
The lady who mourns her cat was with ~ 
difficulty dissuaded from bringing an ac- — 
tion against her as a depraved person whose ~ 
evil passions would ultimately result in her — 
I find in — 
her a poor, sick soul who needs watching.” ~ 

“ But might not her mania lead to homi- — 


“Ta 
must study her case with great care. As ~ 
cerebral surgery advances, we shall grope © 


murdering relatives or servants. 


cide?” Southard asked. 
“ Possibly,” the alienist admitted. 


He sighed. 


less and less in the dark.” 


“ Ah, if I could only live for another half 4 


century!” 


As Southard took his homeward way — 
across the Common, he felt that he had ~ 
learned very little about Curtis Bathurst ~ 


except that Dr. Lawrence esteemed him. 
That a man gave largely to charities 


might prove either his kindness of heart or b 
his desire to be seen at the head of sub- — 


scription lists. Without being of a dis- 


trustful nature, Southard inclined to the 


latter view in Bathurst’s case. He could 
easily forgive an injury, but an affront 
rankled. 


XIV 


AttHoucH Southard had found his for- 
mer high hopes regarding clews to prove 


disappointments, he could not banish from 


his mind the thought that Miss Georgina 


Lownam might have been more correct 
than her friends thought her when she de- 
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clared that she had heard mysterious noises 
on the night of the murder. Because she 
was by nature timorous, those who slept- 
more soundly, or had better digestions, 
laughed her statement to scorn, forgetting 
the jesting youth who once cried “ Wolf!” 
when the beast came ravening for his flock 
in very truth. 

So far as Southard had learned, nobody 
had taken the common precaution to deter- 
mine whether the Bathurst roof had been 
visited. He had passed by so often that he 
knew the Lownam roof was some three or 
four feet higher than its neighbor. The 
house on Bathurst’s other side was a story 
less in height, with a high-peaked roof, 
from which no ascent to the house next 
door would be practicable. 

The Lownam roof was flat, and offered 
no difficulties. If there were indications 
that an entrance had been forced or a sky- 
light pried open, or that there were recent 
and unusual marks on the leads, he would 
have one tiny item of evidence which might 
eventually prove of value. 

Fortunately, Southard had met Georgina 
Lownam at a woman’s club, where he had 
lectured on Mme. de Staél. She had ex- 
pressed the hope that some day he would 
call and discuss with her semi-invalid sister 
the influence of the Bronté sisters on mod- 
ern fiction. He had assured her, as one 
must, that few things would give him great- 
er pleasure. 

On the afternoon following his talk with 
Graham Lawrence, at an hour when Rhona 
was always engaged, he called upon the 
Misses Lownam at their imposing resi- 
dence, and was lucky enough to find them 
both at home. He was anxious to inspect 
the butler who, by reason of neuralgia, had 
passed a sleepless night, and who had de- 
nied hearing unusual sounds next door. 

Sproat was an elderly man, gray-haired 
and respectful in bearing. He was of the 
type that grows old with those it serves, 
and that has no other interest in life than 
to render its service faithfully. It is a dy- 
ing type, Southard thought regretfully, as 
he was shown into a big room, and one not 
easily to be understood in a day when the 
tendency is to confound demagogy with 
democracy. 

The room in which he found himself was 
a heavy, mahogany-furnished chamber, 





whose walls were lined with full-length 
paintings of dead and gone Lownams. 
There was Governor Lownam, with his 
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hand on an unaccustomed sword hilt, grasp- 
ing with the other a scroll of parchment. 
One had been a president of Harvard, and 
yet another a bishop with lawn sleeves. 
The most recent addition to the notable 
gallery was the Brigadier-General Lownam 
who lost his life at Chancellorsville. 

It was such a room as invariably de- 
pressed Southard—gloomy with the spirits 
of the dead, and lacking all those modern 
touches of brightness that he demanded. 
Why, he wondered, as he looked about him, 
had all these men chosen to be painted 
with an inane, vapid expression which their 
active lives contradicted? 

Soon he ceased speculating on the de- 
parted, and turned his thoughts to their 
living descendants. He had come fully 
prepared to discuss those memorable sis- 
ters, the Brontés, but equally determined 
to gain the roof of the Lownam house. It 
had seemed easier, as he walked to the 
place, than it appeared now he had reached 
the mansion. He was finding that enthu- 
siasm may often lead one into difficulties 
surmountable only by inspiration; and at 
present he lacked this aid. 

He wondered how Sproat would regard 
his proposed excursion. The old butler had 
the severe manner of one who is jealous in 
his employer’s interests. 

Presently the man appeared, and asked 
the visitor to ascend to Miss Henrietta’s 
sitting room. At all events, Southard 
thought, as he climbed the stairs, he was a 
story nearer his ambition. 

Miss Henrietta Lownam offered marked 
contrast to her younger, colorless sister, 
whom he had previously met. She was ten 
years older than Georgina, and had been, 
until sickness kept her almost an invalid, 
a@ woman of commanding presence and 
great stature. Dark-eyed, with powerful 
features and a resolute air, she gave her 
visitor the impression of being one over 
whom the shadow of a heavy sorrow had 
settled. 

“ My sister,” said Miss Georgina, meet- 
ing him at the door, “is far from herself, 
but she could not forego the pleasure of 
meeting you.” 

“T hope nothing is seriously wrong,” he 
answered in a low voice. 

“ Nothing of real moment,” the younger 
sister returned; “ but at her age one does 
not always rally well.” 

With this cheerful and puzzling begin- 
ning he drew near to the elder lady, and 














presently discovered in her an intelligent 
critic of letters and a firm opponent of 
modern feminist movements. She was dis- 
posed to be a trifle shocked with poor Char- 
lotte Bronté for those recently discovered 
letters written by her to M. Constantin 
Heger. She seemed relieved when an au- 
thority, as she conceived Southard to be, 
described them as the result of an intel- 
lectual infatuation. She thought.M. Heger 
did well to ignore such outpourings with 
the conscious virtue of the married man, 
and deplored the growing lack of modesty 
among the young. 

Suddenly she ceased talking. Southard 
could see her mind had wandered to some 
less pleasant subject, for tears filled her 
eyes. He was in danger of losing sight of 
his ambition, when he caught sight of the 
butler. Sproat’s face clearly expressed the 
opinion that his employers had been suf- 
ficiently entertained. There was a look of 
solicitude as he gazed at the elder sister. 

The entrance of afternoon tea served to 
break the awkward pause. It also im- 
pressed upon the visitor the necessity of 
leading the way, conversationally at least, 
to the desired roof. 

Miss Henrietta’s sitting room looked 
across the Charles Basin. It was large and 
cheerful, and its mural decorations, with 
the exception of a large photograph of 
Phillips Brooks, were mainly pictures of 
horses, dogs, and other quadrupeds as 
Landseer saw them. Southard walked to 
the large window and surveyed the scene. 

“ What a truly superb view you have 
here!” he exclaimed with well-tempered 
enthusiasm. 

Immediately he reflected that his banal 
utterance had not a great deal of truth to 
support it. To the left was a factory, from 
which excellent chocolates are sent to an 
expectant world. To the right was a build- 
ing devoted to the manufacture of inks. 
Both were suitable edifices from the utili- 
tarian viewpoint, but hardly aids to land- 
scape beauty. 

He was to learn that he had reckoned 
without local pride. 

“We are devoted to it,” Miss Georgina 
said. ‘“ My sister chose this room for that 
very view.” 

Southard sipped his tea with seeming 
content. In reality he saw the Lownam 
roof receding. 

“The view from the roof must be still 
more magnificent,” he said, with an air of 
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conviction. “ Here your vision is limited; 
up there you must be able to see the harbor ~ 
and Bunker Hill ”. 
moment think what else would swim into 
the vision of the intrepid person who gazed — 
from such an eminence—‘ and South Bos- ~ 
ton,” he concluded. 

He was not sure whether the mention of 
this last suburb lessened Miss Georgina’s ~ 
amiability, or whether the roof was a sore ~ 
subject with her. . 

“Very possibly,” she returned. 

He felt that he must make a dash for it. — 

“Have you ever been up there?” he 
asked. 

Miss Georgina gazed at him coldly. 

“ Never,” she answered. 7 

“And yet,” he told her, with reproach ~ 
in his voice, “ if you were staying in some ~ 
European city, you would probably rise to ~ 
see the dawn appear over the mountains, — 
and to gaze upon a view possibly no better ~ 
than you could obtain from your own © 
roof hl zi 


“Oh, no!” the spinster protested; but ~ 


she was flattered at being likened to an in- 
trepid mountain climber. 


Southard looked at Miss Henrietta, and “4 


found her still gloomy and oblivious of — 


‘what passed immediately about her. She 3 
had no part in his contest with her younger ~ 


sister. 

“T don’t think I should do anything like 
that,” Miss Georgina added. 5 

“T should like very much to see Greater — 
Boston from gsuch a height,” declared ~ 
Southard. “ May I go up there?” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“If you like,” she said at length. 

She was struck by the thought that in all 
her three and sixty years she had never — 
compassed the ascent of her own stairs. A 
certain desire to essay the feat and to bear 
this adventurer company came to her. To 
a maiden lady of her calm and pacific mood, 
this was no less than an exhibition of splen- 
did recklessness. 

“T believe,” she asserted, “‘ that you are 
right. I have missed something!” 

Southard saw instantly that he must stifle 
her newborn ambition. He could not leap 


down upon Bathurst’s leads and examine 
all apertures there found, with the clinging 
Georgina at his side. 

“T will accompany you, professor,” she 
declared with an air of coyness. 

It was a moment for the exercise of 


guile. 








—he could not for the ~ 
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“ That will be delightful!” he exclaimed. 
Then his face fell. ‘“ But are you accus- 
tomed to great heights? Can you look 
down over a parapet seventy feet into the 
street without turning dizzy? Then, again, 
is it wise to make your first ascent imme- 
diately after tea?” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t,” she admitted; “ but, 
professor, suppose you get dizzy?” 

“T am an experienced climber,” he re- 
assured her. “I am a member of the Al- 
pine Club.” 

But she was determined that her distin- 
guished guest should take no unnecessary 
risks. 

“Sproat,” she said, “the. professor 
wishes to see the surrounding country from 
the roof. Kindly take him there, and re- 
main with him until he has seen what he 
desires.” 

The butler was too well trained to evince 
surprise at this strange order, but he shot 
a look from the corner of his eye which 
showed the visitor that he considered the 
excursion both ill timed and childish. 
There was no thought of evading his duty, 
however. The admirable Sproat, by his 


years of faithful service, had won the en- 


tire confidence of the spinsters, and he 
would have died for either of them. 


XV 


Jovousty Southard ascended three 
flights of stairs and then climbed a dusty, 
long unused ladder to the red-painted leads. 
It would be easy enough tasdismiss the but- 
ler, he thought; but he had not fully com- 
prehended Sproat’s idea of his duty. 

The view was unquestionably fine, but 
the Bathurst roof below offered superior 
attractions. There seemed to be a broken 
skylight, and, so far as Southard could dis- 
cern from a distance, some recent scratch- 
ing of paint near it. 

“ You needn’t wait,” he said to the but- 
ler in a kindly tone. 

Sproat bowed slightly. 

“ Miss Georgina desires it, sir,” he re- 
turned simply. 

“ She had forgotten your neuralgia,” said 
Southard. He was grateful to Stafford 
Lawrence for the knowledge of it. ‘“ Such 
a wind as this is likely to bring it on.” 

“T am well aware of it, I thank you, 
sir,” the butler replied. 

Southard fancied that he detected a 
touch of vindictive feeling in the man’s 
voice. 
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“Then go below,” he suggested. “I 
know my way down. You don’t want to 
spend another sleepless night.” 

“TI do not, sir,” Sproat returned; “ but 
Miss Georgina told me to remain.” 

He ostentatiously preserved his appear- 
ance of boredom. 

Southard felt impelled to observe the 
landscape with peculiar care. There was 
a great deal of smoke, he found. Presently 
he sought for a cigar. A whiff or two might 
bring some inspiration. There was a streak 
of stubbornness in his disposition, and he 
was determined to achieve what he desired 
without the unwished for presence of this 
watchful, suspicious little gray-haired man. 

There was nothing to smoke in his 
pocket, and therein lay his opportunity. 
His air of candor should have carried con- 
viction with it. 

“ Sproat,” he declared, “I have left my 
cigars at home.” 

“ Indeed, sir!” said Sproat. 

It was plain that the butler disapproved 
of the cigar habit. Southard made another 
unsuccessful search. 

“ Unfortunately it is so,” he asserted. 
“ T should be glad if you would get me one. 
I invariably desire a cigar when I am at a 
great height.” 

“T regret, sir,” he was informed, “ that 
there are none in the house. In fact, no 
tobacco is allowed. There’s a shop handy 
where you can get them as you pass.” 

He made a respectful gesture, inviting 
the professor to make the descent. 

“There are cigars in the house,” South- 
ard said. “I saw some on a shelf.” 

Sproat’s look was now one of undisguised 
contempt. 

“If you had noticed, sir, those cigars 
were on the bracket with a sword and belt.” 

“What of it?” Southard said impatient- 
ly. “I don’t want to smoke a sword; I 
merely ask for a cigar. Surely your em- 
ployers would not object to that?” 

“Those cigars,” he was told, “ were 
found in General Lownam’s tent after the 
battle of Chancellorsville. They were a 
present from General Hooker.” 

“My good man,” Southard cried, “ if 
you had ever smoked a good cigar, you 
would know that they should be proffered 
to the gods as burnt offerings, instead of 
being allowed to rot in museums! General 
Hooker never intended that!” 

He turned from the impassive butler to 
another survey of the view. Beacon Street, 














he reflected bitterly, abounded with detest- 
able men. Gladly would he have hurled 
Sproat into the street, if he could have done 
so with impunity. There would never be a 
moment when he would find himself so near 
to the Bathurst skylight as now, and the 
delay might alarm the ladies below. A 
faint sound that floated up the stairs might 
resolve itself into Miss Georgina, fortified 
against vertigo, and bent on joining him. 

Sproat felt himself gripped by the arm 
in a grasp that he could not shake off. 

“ Sproat,” said the visitor, “I feel an 
attack of mountain sickness coming on!” 

The man made an effort to pull him into 
the shelter of the stairway opening. 

“ That will soon be all right, sir,” he said, 
“when we get downstairs.” 

“No!” Southard exclaimed petulantly. 
“What I need immediately is stimulant. 
In my present condition” — here he sat 
suddenly on the edge of the wall dividing 
the two houses—“ I dare not move for fear 
of making a misstep.” 

“T am stronger than I look,” the obsti- 
nate Sproat returned. ‘“ Lean on me.” 

“ Do you want me to drag you into the 
street, too?” Southard roared. “ Hang it, 
man, can’t you see I’m suffering? Get me 
brandy, or anything there is!” 

Sproat felt himself cruelly placed. If 
this strange man, whom his employers 
called a professor, and to whose words they 
had listened with respect, should really be 
ill, and he refused aid, it would go hard 
with him. Henrietta, in particular, was 
devoted to all animals in pain. 

“ Shall I telephone for a physician, sir?” 
he asked. 

“Of course not!” Southard snapped 
back. ‘“‘ What I want is a thimbleful of 
brandy, without disturbing the Misses 
Lownam. I’m surprised at you, Sproat. I 
took you to be a man of discernment.” 

“ Very well, sir,” Sproat said, reluctant- 
ly making for the stairs. 

He was wishing for the moment when 
he would be free to voice his suspicions of 
this curious visitor. He felt that mountain 
sickness—of which he had never heard— 
was a mere passing indisposition, whereas 
he knew certainly that his neuralgia was 
returning. 

No sooner had he disappeared than 
Southard leaped to the Bathurst roof and 
examined the skylight. There was a 
broken triangular piece at an extreme cor- 
ner. Reaching carefully through, he found 
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light, thus making it possible to open the 
window. — 
The scratches that he imagined he had 


seen resolved themselves into little chan- i 


nels where the paint had been washed away 
by dropping rain water. So far as his eyes 
could see, the roof was virgin. 

He drew his hand out of the hole care- 
fully, lest he might cut it. Unluckily, a 


ring on his little finger—the only ring he © 


wore—fell into the room below with a faint 
tinkle. 

In itself the loss of this ring would have 
been considerable. It was a Greco-Pheeni- 
cian scarab, from Tharros, of the hawk of 
Horus. Ordinarily he would have been 
prepared to offer a suitable reward; but it 
had fallen into Curtis Bathurst’s studio, 
and an admission of its loss would be a 


confession that Southard could not make. — 4 


Bathurst might have him summoned before 
a judge for attempted housebreaking. 

While he debated as to what he must do, 
he heard the distant sound of Sproat’s re- 
turning feet. It was too late to get back 
to the Lownam roof, so he hid under the 
four-foot wall separating the two houses. 

He heard the butler’s exclamation of dis- 
may, and saw that admirable servitor lean 
cautiously over the parapet facing the 
street, to see whether the stranger had com- 
plicated domestic matters by dashing him- 
self to pieces on the front doorsteps. It 
was then that Southard, with a realistic 
groan, rose to his feet. 

“T rolled off the wall,” he said vindic- 
tively to the blinking Sproat. “ It’s lucky 
for you I didn’t tumble into the street!” 

He was not amiable. He had lost his 
scarab, failed to discover anything out of 
the ordinary on the Bathurst roof, and had 
not noticed until too late that he had re- 
clined in a puddle of water. 

“T’m sure, sir,” said Sproat anxiously, 
“that I was as quick as I could be.” 

He held out a wineglass with a clear 
brown fluid in it. By this time Southard 
was chilled. He took the glass and drank 
greedily. 

He choked. He spluttered. Never had 
he tasted anything like this fiery stuff. It 
brought tears to his eyes. 

“Have you poisoned me?” he gasped, 
when he regained command of himself. 

Sproat smiled with irritating respect. 

“Oh, no, sir! That’s the most stimu- 
lating thing I could find. It’s essence of 


that he could reach one of the bolts of the 3 
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Jamaica ginger, eighty-five per cent alco- 

hol. Cook once gave me some for my neu- 
ralgia, and it took me just the way it did 
you, sir.” 

Southard vaulted to higher levels and 
handed the empty glass to the man. He 
could not trust himself to speak. 

“T think you’re looking better, sir,” 
Sproat said pleasantly. ‘“ Cook’ll be grati- 
fied when I tell her. She says there’s noth- 
ing like a little ginger when you’re not feel- 
ing first-class.” 

On returning to the cheerful sitting room, 
Southard found Miss Henrietta brighter. 
She complained of the building changes on 
the opposite shore, which had robbed her 
of many sights dear to her in childhood. 
By easy stages she passed to the discussion 
of their common friends in Rhode Island, 
and led him to talk of his early days. He 
talked amusingly, and was specially anxious 
to leave a good impression, to offset any- 
thing the subversive Sproat might say. 

““ My first real knowledge of what grief 
was,” he said, thinking affectionately of 
those long gone days, “ was the spectacle 
of my poor dead cat, killed by an envious 
boy whose rabbits it had devoured.” 

There are moments in life when, without 
an uttered word, a sense of tragedy is 
thrust upon one. Southard realized in- 
stantly that here was an instance. Geor- 
gina Lownam, always colorless and thin, 
grew more wispy and pallid. With her sis- 
ter the change was even more notable. 
Henrietta’s masculine features lost their 
strength, and despair settled on them. She 
looked pitiable. Her great eyes gazed at 
the wall beyond her, dully, seeing nothing. 

Something enigmatic had happened, con- 
cerning which Southard could hazard no 
reasonable guess; but he had the certainty 
forced upon him that he was guilty. This 
was made unmistakable by the cold, accus- 
ing eyes of Sproat. 

That admirable servitor dropped the tea- 
pot. The crash dragged Georgina from her 
dreadful silence, and she aided the butler 
in picking up the fragments. Sproat’s dis- 
jointed apologies came floating out of the 
confusion. Southard heard Miss Georgina 
whisper to him that the teapot was the one 
from which General Lownam had poured 
tea on the morning of Chancellorsville. 

A light had come to Southard, and he 
rose to his feet, horrified. What under- 
standable family pride might center in a 
teapot did indubitably focus itself on this 
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historic receptacle, but it was not the rea- 
son of the strange confusion into which 
these three people had been plunged. It 
was the visitor’s remark about the slaying 
of a cat that had brought it about—or, if 
it was not that, it must have been his ref- 
erence to rabbits. 

Instantly there came to his mind the 
story Dr. Graham Lawrence had told him 
concerning that elderly lady of distin- 
guished lineage who had developed a ma- 
nia for decoying cats and killing them, to 
satisfy her lust for blood. Lawrence had 
admitted that his patient’s condition was 
the result of a disordered cerebral function, 
which might lead to homicidal mania. 

Southard looked over toward Miss Hen- 
rietta. She was sobbing gently, and had 
evidently forgotten his presence. The man 
Sproat looked more like a keeper than a 
butler, it seemed to Southard. The young- 
er sister was worn almost to the breaking 
point by the strain she had been forced to 
bear. 

He wondered why they had allowed him 
to come to the house. Perhaps it had been 
because they wished to show a brave front 
to their neighbors; or it might be that they 
feared he knew their secret, and allowed 
him to see the roof rather than incur sus- 
picion by a refusal. He recalled Georgina’s 
unwillingness, and then remembered the 
difficulty with which he had finally out- 
generaled Sproat. 

That he had seen no signs of a forced 
entrance was, after all, nothing of moment. 
Experts, he remembered, made minute ex- 
aminations with magnifying lenses, where- 
as he had taken merely a hurried look. 

In fancy he reénacted a possible scene 
on that night of horror. He saw the elder- 
ly woman—a woman of huge stature, with 
the cunning and strength of mania—trising 
from her bed and making her silent way 
over the roof. He saw her slipping stealth- 
ily into the house next door, which she 
probably knew as well as her own, to stain 
with blood those hands which, until this 
affliction came upon her, performed only 
merciful offices. 

Sproat brought him out of his trance. 

“ Hadn’t you better go now, sir?” the 
butler whispered, almost fiercely. 

Southard looked about him. It was 
plainly no time for formal leave-taking. 
Miss Georgina was kneeling at her sister’s 
side, trying to calm the rising hysteria. As 
Sproat bundled him out of the room, South- 
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ard clearly heard the deep voice of the elder 
woman wail: . 

“TJ killed him! I killed him!” 

He found himself in the broad, quiet, 
dignified street, and shuddered. What 
should he, as an honest man, do now? 
Plainly he ought to see Graham Lawrence 
as soon as possible; but the alienist had 
been called to New York, and would not be 
back until the next day. 

In his present mood he did not wish to 
see Rhona King. There was a quality of 
horror about his recent discovery that was 
utterly unlike the emotions conjured up by 
the discovery of the murdered bedy in the 
dark, still house. 

That good women—kind, generous wom- 
en—might be victims of some terrible ab- 
errations resulting in extravagant crimes 
had heretofore seemed remote and improb- 
able. Yet Southard had apparently stum- 
bled upon a hideous but probable solution 
of the problem he was pursuing. 

Professor Broadley, intruding after ten 
o’clock that evening, found his friend en- 
gaged in reading a recently published vol- 
ume on brain lesions. The scientist had 
called, at his mother’s suggestion, to learn 
more of Rhona King. Broadley had sud- 
denly awakened to her attractiveness, and 
for the first time he thought kindly of his 
mother’s oft repeated command that he 
should marry. 

When they came East, it had been Mrs. 
Broadley’s intention to marry her son to a 
wealthy girl of prominent family. Want of 
success had made her ambitions less. 
Rhona King, in the past, would hardly 
have seemed a suitable match; but from a 
boarding house acquaintance she learned 
that the girl had saved money, and that she 
was the only child of a farmer, who would 
probably leave her his little property. 

The oceanographer had come to see 
Southard in order to gain an opportunity 
to discuss Rhona. His mother, observing 
that he no longer took three eggs for break- 
fast, had diagnosed his case as one of un- 
requited love. 

Broadley was in the mood to talk of soft- 
er things, but he found the one man who 
could inform him about the girl unwilling 
to be dragged from his moody speculations. 
He essayed to talk of poetry—an art of 
which he knew little, and of which he had 
been till now intolerant. Southard would 
not pause to argue the matter. He de- 
clared, instead, that each man and woman 
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possessed a chained beast, which sometimes 
broke its leash and destroyed. 

At length Broadley turned on his friend 
in irritation. 

“T am tired of your morbidity!” he re- 
clared. ‘“ You objected when I told Mr. 
Bathurst about it, and yet every sentence 
you use is fresh evidence. I expected bet- 
ter things from you. What is it that has 
upset you now?” 

Southard’s answer did not at first seem 
to the point. 

“ When I was a boy, George, I ran, wres- 
tled, boxed, and climbed trees for the joy 
of falling off. One day I lay in bed, owing 
to some minor accident, and was introduced 
to the study of animal physiology. When 
I found how all my precious organs—heart 
and lungs and liver—were tucked away so 
closely, I was afraid to run or wrestle for 
a week after I got well, for fear of hurting 
myself. I got over it, as we all do. I sup- 
pose I shall get over this sudden awaken- 
ing to the curious kinks in our brains, and 
to their liability to injury.” 

“ All this is a little remote,” Broadley 
said, unpacified. 

“T know it,” Southard agreed. “It 
seems abnormal, but I am just now recov- 
ering from a shock and hearing the rattle 
of our chained beasts. You may have a 
ferocious, bare-toothed hound in you, all 
ready to bite me, for all I know. I don’t 
trust your mild expression and your sup- 
posed interest in ocean depths. I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised to discover that each 
night you sallied out to slay remorselessly 
till break of day. I am in a mood to be- 
lieve anything!” 

Broadley looked at his friend indignant- 
ly. He had laid aside an important article 
he was writing on some recent discoveries, 
and had come to see a man to whom the 
scientific idiom was practically unknown. 
He had so far descended from his general 
attitude of scorn for the lighter side of life 
as to desire to talk of houses and lots, of 
steam-heated apartments and the high cost 
of living. He wished that Southard was 
not invariably a victor in wordy warfare. 

“What you need,” he said coldly, tak- 
ing a dignified leave, “is more sleep!” 


XVI 


NEVER was a visitor less welcome than 
Mrs. Broadley on that day which held for 
Rhona King the happiest moments of her 
life. Unaccustomed to conceal things, she 
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admitted to herself that she loved John 
Southard, and she believed that he loved 
her. Mrs. Broadley’s inopportune entry 
had robbed her of being told what her hun- 
gry heart desired to learn. 

Every time the telephone bell tinkled, in 
the days that followed, she hoped it might 
be his call. Of late he had found so many 
excuses to come that there was no moment 
when he might not be expected. 

The afternoon that he had spent at the 
Lownam house was one when she felt he 
would call, and she had extravagantly 
bought masses of flowers to deck her room. 
She waited nervously for him, not knowing 
that his mood of depression on leaving that 
gloomy house made a call on her seem sin- 
gularly ill timed. 

When it was so late that she had given 
up hope, a telegram was brought in. She 
hoped it might be from Southard, and 
opened it hurriedly. In the staccato man- 
ner of a telegram, it informed her that her 
father lay at the point of death. She was 
asked to leave Boston by the eight-o’clock 
train on the following morning, and to wait 
at Wareham, the nearest place to her home, 
until the sender of the wire met her. The 


name Wharton dimly recalled a friend of 
her father—a lawyer, possibly, but of that 
she was uncertain. 

It was now ten years since she had run 
away from home to her great-aunt, since 


dead, in Newton. The letter her father 
sent her, after his unsuccessful attempt to 
take her back to the Cape, was one she 
could not bear to recall. Now this imperi- 
ous man was dying, and needed his only 
daughter. 

Her only impression in youth had been 
that he was very poor. He had grudged her 
mother bare necessities, and had stormed 
at his child when she needed shoes. For 
aught she knew, he might be without the 
means to pay for medical attendance. 

She did not hesitate for a moment as to 
what course she must pursue. It was for- 
tunate that she could depute her work to a 
substitute, and that she had with her a con- 
siderable sum of money. She half blushed 
to remember that it was drawn from the 
bank to purchase sundry summer fineries. 

Her landlady was instructed to tell call- 
ers that the sudden illness of her father 
took her away. She was minded at first to 
pencil a line to Southard, or to call him up 
by telephone, but a sudden unaccountable 
diffidence deterred her. Might it not seem 
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that she was overanxious for a definite 
ending- of the scene that had begun so hap- 
pily? If he wanted to find her, it would 
not be difficult. She was certain that he 
would write to the address she had given 
her landlady. 

The old man who met her at Wareham, 
Ezra Wharton, was plainly impressed by 
finding in her a woman of such prepossess- 
ing appearance. He had the common idea 
that women devoted to the cause of higher 
education would be plain, and would lack 
the attractions which men prize so highly. 
He apologized for the rickety surrey and 
the aged quadruped that pulled it. It was 
just what she had expected from her 
father’s farm. 

“ How is he?” she asked. 

“ Holding out fine,” the lawyer said. 
“ Your father doesn’t let go of much, if he 
can help it. He’s making a great fight.” 

“ Why did you send for me?” 

“The old man felt lonesome,” he re- 
turned. Something in her set expression 
startled him. “ You’re not going to give 
him the cold shoulder?” 

She could not help smiling at his anxiety. 

“T am going to give him what attention 
a daughter can,” she replied; “ but if you 
or he expect me to pretend that I’ve been 
worrying about him for ten years, you will 
be disappointed. Perhaps you don’t know 
what I went through as a child. I’ve for- 
given him to the extent of not wanting to 
take any sort of revenge, but a few kind 
words won’t blot out all those memories!” 

“He won’t give you any kind words,” 
Wharton assured her. “ That’s never been 
his way, as I know; but I think he’s kind 
of proud of you.” 

“That’s improbable,” she responded. 
“ He knows nothing of my aims, and could 
have no sympathy with them.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Wharton said. 
* He’s a college-bred man, remember.” 

“‘ My father?” she cried. ‘ Impossible!” 

“ T’guess it isn’t,” he rejoined tolerantly. 
“We both went up to Hanover together. 
He took to farming, and I to law.” 

It seemed strange to Rhona to imagine 
her father as anything but the carelessly 
dressed man she had always remembered 
him, using colloquialisms as freely as his 
help, and reading hardly anything. He had 
done little enough with his education, she 
reflected. 

When she came into the untidy bedroom 
where he lay, she found him incredibly 














thin, and looking far more than the tale of 
his years. 

“* Well!” he said, looking up at her with 
bright eyes. “ All dressed up to look a real 
lady, like her grandmother, eh?” 

““T never knew that I even had a grand- 
mother,” she said, looking around her with 
the disgust that unnecessary squalor must 
bring to a woman of refinement. “ Isn’t 
there any one here to clean up?” she de- 
manded sharply. 

“ Joe Bump cleans up,” her father re- 
turned. “Isn’t it good enough for you 
city folks?” 

“ T’ll get a woman,” the girl said, frown- 
ing at the unswept corners. 

“ And who is to pay her?” the old man 
exclaimed. 

“ I will. ” 

“Got money, have you?” he snapped, 
with a sour smile. “ What do you want 
to waste it for?” 

She did not answer. She had gone out 
to inspect the kitchen, followed by Mr. 
Wharton. 

“T’m going to make this house decent 
and livable,” she told him. “ I’m going to 
see that my father has every attention. 
Please tell him I don’t expect him to pay, 
because he probably couldn’t, and wouldn’t 
if he could. I have saved enough to do 
this without imperiling my prospects. Is 
that so very funny?” she asked indignant- 
ly, when the old lawyer laughed. 

Presently from the sick room she heard 
her father’s shrill cackle. Rhona kept on 
with her work. Personal cleanliness, no 
less than hygienic surroundings, was plain- 
ly her duty. 

She seized upon Joe Bump as he came 
scuffling across the kitchen floor, and read 
him a lecture that startled him. He was a 
timid man, bearing a certain resemblance, 
in his shrinking manners, to the girl’s dead 
mother. He, too, she reflected, had borne 
the old man’s wrath. Together they boiled 
great caldrons of water, cleansed unaccus- 
tomed floors, and took from linen presses 
sheets that seemed incredibly musty. 

In the afternoon she sat by her father’s 
bedside, and talked when he desired a ques- 
tion answered. It seemed he had not for- 
gotten her childish rebellion. Her manner 
of life interested him. He desired to know 
what salary she received, and how much she 
had saved. He told her that she had not 
put by as much as she should. 
“Supposing I were to cross-examine 
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you,” she said at length. “ I could tell you 
that this ramshackle old place is no particu- 
lar credit to you.. The horse and carriage 
that met me were disgraceful. I would 
rather walk than be seen in such a rig!” 

“ That’s your grandmother’s temper,” he 
said, seeming in no way angered. “ If your 
mother had been able to fight, instead of 
submitting all the time, she might have 
had a happier life of it. It’s human nature 
to kick a dog that cringes.” 

“ Yes,” she cried indignantly, “ and it’s 
your nature to kill it if it won’t cringe!” 

He laughed softly. 

“T’m not so sure,” he returned. “ I’d 
make a bluff at killing it, but it might end 
in our living together very comfortably.” 

Early in the morning, before her usual 
hour for rising, there was a knock at her 
door, and old Wharton came in, white, un- 
shaven, and weary. 

“He’s gone,” the lawyer said. “He 
wouldn’t let me call you. He told me to 
say that he thought you had made good, 
and that you and he wouldn’t have quar- 
reled as much as you seemed to think.” 

“ Couldn’t I have done something?” she 
cried, a little ashamed at the relief she felt 
at not having been a witness of that last 
dread scene. 

“Not a thing,” she was assured. “ You 
said something that amused him to the very 
last. He was chuckling over it when the 
end came. You see,” Wharton explained, 
noting her look of amazement, “it was 
funny for him to think of your offering to 
pay for extra help, and medicine, and all 
the things you talked about.” 

“ Why funny?” she demanded. “ Didn’t 
he think I meant what I said?” 

“The joke was,” Wharton returned, 
“that for miles around here there aren’t 
half a dozen men as rich as he is. I know, 
for I’ve looked after his property for years, 
and I drew up the will that left it all to you. 
You’re an heiress, Rhona, and I’m mighty 
glad of it!” The old man shook his head. 
“T shall miss him, though. It’s over forty 
years since we went up to Dartmouth to- 
gether, and we’ve been pretty close ever 
since.” 

Later in the day the lawyer explained 
the financial situation to her. Her father 
had been one of the first to realize the im- 
mense possibilities offefed to cranberry 
growers. His own farm, inherited from a 
father who had lost a great deal of money 
on it, was largely of a boggy nature, and 
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had never been productive; but he had 
found it ideal for cranberry culture. Find- 
ing neighbors who were not awake to their 
opportunities, he had scraped together 
enough money to buy their swamps, paying 
as little as ten dollars an acre. 

At first, his scheme was regarded as an 
instance of the failure that a college-bred 
man must be when he applies himself to 
tilling the soil; but his neighbors lived to 
regard him as one who had stolen their 
birthright. When his bogs began to pay, 
he looked about him for investments. Be- 
ing naturally shrewd, he began the amass- 
ing of a fortune which now, Mr. Wharton 
said, was in the neighborhood of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Rhona gazed at her father lying on the 
old mahogany bed, which many collectors 
would prize, but which looked only un- 
polished and untidy, and wondered, as 
those must who have generous natures, 
whether she might have arrived at some 
better understanding with him if she had 
stayed at home. There was inevitably, at 
first, the inclination to blame herself for a 
defection which later judgment approved. 

She had anticipated a life where luxuries 
would be few, an existence in which she 
must always be the money earner. Now 
she suddenly found herself heiress to a suf- 
ficient fortune to indulge her moderate de- 
sires as she would. It pleased her to think 
that Southard’s sisters could not complain 
that their brother had thrown himself away 
on a penniless girl. 

A few days after the funeral she returned 
to Cambridge for a few hours. She had 
determined not to reoccupy her rooms. 
There had been callers, she learned, but of 
these Southard had not been one. From 
telephone calls she could learn nothing. 
The landlady, often unduly eager to learn 
the names and businesses of those who rang 
up, had not done so in this case. He might 
easily have called her up and been informed 
she was absent. 

While she was wondering whether to in- 
form him that she was in town for a few 
hours, Mrs. Broadley made her second visit. 
She had read an item in a morning news- 
paper concerning the death of Rhona’s 
father. The article called him the “ cran- 
berry king.” She learned that instead of 
being a poor man, with only a farm to 
leave to his daughter, he was reputed to be 
a millionaire. 

The good lady had occupied a position 
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in a Western university which, in the sim- 
plicity of her nature, she supposed would 
be hers when George Broadley was called 
to Harvard. She lived to learn, as do 
others of her class, that while the Eastern 
college world welcomes the influx of West- 
ern blood, it does not unreservedly accept 
Western society at its own valuation. 

Broadley, immersed in his work, cared 
little for society, and had not hitherto been 
of his mother’s opinion when she discussed 
marriage; but Rhona had stirred his slug- 
gish blood, and had aroused in him a cer- 
tain jealousy of his friend Southard. His 
mother had never liked Southard. She be- 
held in him, at first, a man who could in- 
troduce her son to what she called the best 
families. She longed for an invitation to 
meet his sisters and such of his relatives as 
were socially prominent. Since he had not 
offered these attentions, Mrs. Broadley had 
denounced him as a snob. In truth, he 
liked Broadley well enough, and admired 
his wide scientific attainments, but he had 
not looked upon him as one socially able to 
mix with comfort among his own intimates. 

Mrs. Broadley’s manner with Rhona was 
carefully sympathetic. She made no ref- 
erence to the settlement of the King estate, 
but spoke only of the sad loss of a parent, 
and offered her son’s condolences. 

“ Poor George,” she said later, “is so 
terribly worried about his friend Professor 
Southard!” 

“Why?” the girl asked, with a sudden 
interest that the other did not miss. 

“The brain!” returned the elder lady. 
“ That delicate organ, the brain! Whether 
it is in the family or not I can’t make out, 
but Dr. Lawrence, the alienist, is very 
grave about it. All the professors know, 
and I understand the president is going to 
make an investigation. It would never do 
to have a scandal at Harvard!” 

She spoke as if her very roots were 
twined about that ancient growth. Rhona 
showed her white teeth in a scornful smile. 

“ How perfectly ludicrous!” she cried. 
“ Anybody knowing Mr. Southard must 
agree with me.” 

“ My son,” the other observed with quiet 
conviction, “ has known him intimately for 
some years, and sees unmistakable signs of 
mental deterioration.” 

There were few women whom Rhona dis- 
liked so much as this complacent mother of 
a distinguished son; but to argue with her 
now was impossible, since time did not per- 
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mit. She looked at her watch and said 
that the train left in so short a time that 
she must beg Mrs. Broadley to excuse her. 

When the girl had driven off to the sta- 
tion, the elder woman remembered that she 
had left a parcel on Rhona’s table, and re- 
turned for it. She chatted so affably to 
the landlady, and was so sure she could 
find tenants for her vacant suite, that the 
woman yielded all her knowledge of ‘Miss 
King and Miss King’s visitors. It was, 
Mrs. Broadley admitted, a well spent half 
hour. 

Outside she ran against John Southard, 
who had come, in no happy frame of mind, 
to seek news of Rhona. He had called her 
up on the telephone, only to learn that her 
unexplained absence was indefinite. Mrs. 
Broadley grabbed him by the arm. 

“She has gone back to the house of 
mourning,” she explained. “ Poor child! 
Her father is dead, and she needs a moth- 
erly woman to comfort her.” 

“ What do you mean?” he asked bluntly. 

He gathered from her account that 
Rhona, in her grief, had chosen to seek 
sympathy at the hands of George Broadley 
and his mother. It seemed exceedingly 
strange, but it might, he supposed, be due 
to the state of grief into which Mrs. Broad- 
ley assured him the girl was plunged. He 
had never even heard that she had a father; 
but then, as he admitted with a sigh, there 
was much he did not know about her. 

Bearing Mrs. Broadley’s admonitions in 
mind, he penned a noncommittal letter of 
conventionally phrased sympathy. It was 
hardly a time to intrude his own hopes, he 
thought, and he omitted the tenderer sen- 
tences his heart dictated. 

Rhona, receiving it, found it cold and 
even hard. After their close association, 
to receive from him a letter dwelling only 
upon the irreparable loss she had sustained 
seemed almost an indication that at their 
last interview he had not been sincere, and 
that he was relieved to allow the episode 
to be closed. 

And — alas that Rhona fell under the 
temptation of that perverse imp whose 
weapon is most often a pen!—she permit- 
ted herself, in the unhappy mood to which 
she was brought, to send him a note equally 
curt. Poor Southard read it and reread it; 
it seemed the letter of a stranger. Under 
what new influence had she fallen in her 
home, he wondered? Or perhaps she had 
come once more under an old sway after 
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meeting again the friends from whom she 
had been parted. He could read in it only 
the negation of all his hopes. 

Broadley seemed to have the habit of 
coming into his friend’s rooms when South- 
ard was depressed. ‘To-day he came be- 
cause his mother insisted that in Southard 
he would discover his only dangerous rival. 
This time Broadley swore that he would 
overcome his diffidence and broach the sub- 
ject of Rhona. He wanted to note the 
manner in which Southard discussed her. 

Immensely learned in some ways, he 
lacked tact. He prefaced his interview 
with a cheering remark. 

“You look,” he said with conviction, 
“as if you were going all to pieces!” 

“T’m well enough,” Southard snapped, 
a trifle irritably. ‘“ Worried over things, 
perhaps, but that’s nothing.” 

“It’s the little things that count,” the 
sententious oceanographist declared—‘“ the 
grain of sand in the eye, the little bit of 
carbon on the spark plug.” He went on 
with the air of a man inventing aphorisms 
of worth. “Sometimes we let little things 
upset our reason.” 

“T tell you I’m all right,” Southard ex- 
claimed. “Have I yet said that I was 
Napoleon or the late Czar?” 

“ Other people notice it, too,” Broadley 
asserted. “My mother is a very shrewd 
observer, and so is Miss King.” 

“ And what about Miss King, pray?” 
Southard questioned sharply, 

“ Nothing,” Broadley replied, “ except 
that they were discussing you. My 
mother,” he elucidated, “ has been a great 
help to Miss King in her bereavement.” 

“ You talk as if she was an undertaker,” 
the other man said. “I really don’t see 
why I should occasion all this interest.” 

“My mother is much distressed.” 

The spectacle of Mrs. Broadley’s unnec- 
essary anxiety exasperated Southard. 

“T think your good mother could be bet- 
ter employed in mending your manners than 
watching my mind,” he observed acidly. 

Broadley rose to his feet. 

“T came with the kindest intentions,” 
he protested. “I was—” 

“ Keep them with you and sit down,” 
Southard interrupted, passing him a box of 
cigars. “ Light one of these, and talk about 
something else. What’s new?” 

Broadley resumed his seat. 

“The deepest sounding ever known was 
made yesterday,” he asserted. ‘“ They 
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reached five thousand three hundred and 
forty-eight fathoms, about two hundred 
miles east of Mindanao.” 

“T’m gratified to know it,” Southard 
said. ‘“ When you’re on your own subject, 
George, I listen with respect. When you 
talk like an amateur alienist, I yawn.” 

“ T only do it for your own good,” Broad- 
ley returned, still a trifle sulky. 

Southard was prevented from answering 
by the ringing of the telephone bell. When 
he hung up the receiver, he turned to his 
companion. 

“ Then you'll be enchanted to learn that 
I have just made an appointment with Dr. 
Graham Lawrence, who has an unequaled 
reputation for separating the goats from 
the sheep. I’m going now.” 

In recounting this interview with South- 
ard, Broadley told his mother that the sud- 
den shifting from one subject to another 
was symptomatic of his poor friend’s men- 
tal condition. 

Dr. Lawrence greeted the young man 
warmly. So few of his friends played auc- 
tion well that an exception was a rara avis 
to be treasured. 

“T went away for two days,” he ob- 
served, “and stayed nearly two weeks. 
I’ve had a trying time, on the whole. I 
attended the funeral of a college mate and 
the wedding of a god-daughter, and made 
a speech at the meeting of the Medical 
Association.” 

“You look fagged,” the younger man 
returned. 

“That poor lady of whose unfortunate 
mania I told you gave me more trouble 
than all the rest.” 

“You don’t mean the one who kills 
cats?” Southard demanded. 

Lawrence nodded. 

“Yes. I took her to a sanitarium in 
Connecticut, whose superintendent is a 
great friend of mine. She'll be looked after 
there by her daughter.” 

“ Daughter!” Southard cried. “ But she 
isn’t married!” 

“Indeed she is,” Lawrence responded. 
“My own mother was one of her brides- 
maids.” He looked at the other curiously. 
“ What do you say that for?” 

“T was thinking it was some one else,” 
Southard returned. “ As it is, you’ve lifted 
the shadow of a terrible crime from blame- 
less shoulders.” 

“ Then what about a game at the club?” 
the physician asked. “I have been play- 
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ing with such a set of third-raters that I’m 
longing for good company.” 

Two or three hours later Southard found 
his steps turning toward that part of Bea- 
con Street which housed Curtis Bathurst 
and the still mysterious Miss Henrietta 
Lownam. Although absolved of being the 
patient of Graham Lawrence, there was still 
something uncanny about her—something 
of which he desired to learn. 

As he passed the house, there came up 
the three steps from the basement a man 
whom the electric light showed to be the 
estimable Sproat. It was plain that he did 
not congratulate himself upon meeting the 
importunate guest. 

“Sproat,” Southard said earnestly, “I 
must ask you something, and I.shall take 
it as very friendly of you to answer me.” 

Out of his employers’ residence, Sproat 
had an abominably supercilious air. 

“I can’t prevent your asking,” he said. 

Southard gripped him by the arm. 

“And like a good soul you’ll answer it. 
Whom did she kill?” 

His hold was very firm, and the butler 
was powerless to shake it off. 

“Tt was an accident pure and simple,” 
the man answered. “ The least said, the 
soonest mended. I’m in a bit of a hurry, 
sir,” he expostulated. 

“Tm not,” Southard retorted. “ All 
the time there is belongs to me, and I’m 
going to have no more maddening moments 
trying to put this puzzle in order. If you 
won’t answer, I shall call upon Miss Geor- 
gina and ask her!” 

Sproat saw that struggle was unavailing. 

“It seems to be your custom, sir,” he 
said, “ to put your foot into other people’s 
business; but I’ll remind you that I don’t 
tell you because I want to.” 

Southard shook him gently. 

“ You shall be absolved from any intent 
to give away other people’s secrets,” he 
promised. ‘‘ Go on!” 

“ He was old and deaf,” the mystifying 
man returned, “and he would go to sleep 
on the stairs. Many a time I’ve taken him 
away to his bed. I said it would be the 
death of him, and I was a true prophet. 
I never liked him, but I wish he was alive 
again. You saw how broke up Miss Hen- 
rietta is.” 

“Who slept on the stairs and was 
killed?” Southard asked wildly. 

“Why, he did, sir,” Sproat said, a little 
alarmed at the look he saw in his captor’s 














eye. “ Miss Henrietta, who weighs around 
two hundred and fifty, trod on him. He 
was a prize cat when he was young, and it 
broke her all up. It hadn’t happened more 
than an hour when you called, and your 
reference to cats was like touching a raw 
wound.” 

Southard passed his hand over a moist 
brow. 

“ Sproat,” he said after a pause, “ what 
is your opinion of the amateur detective of 
popular fiction?” 

Sproat ostentatiously brushed the sleeve 
that Southard’s grasp had wrinkled. 

“TI don’t read anything of that charac- 
ter,” he said, and walked quickly across 
the street. 

XVII 


Durinc the last few days of the aca- 
demic year there were many matters of rou- 
tine business to which Southard had to give 
attention. There were also those weari- 
some functions at which the proud parents 
of promising students feel it wise to aid 
professors in diagnosing the abilities of 
their charges. 

The arrangements that Southard had 
made for spending much of the festive week 
with Rhona were impossible of achieve- 
ment. He learned that she had resigned 
from the Radcliffe faculty. This seemed 
the more emphatically to mark her com- 
plete withdrawal from a career in which he 
could have seen much of her. 

One morning, when he had been relieved 
from his work until the distant Christmas, 
he determined, since the matter was rob- 
bing him of all appetite for play or work, 
: motor down to the Cape and try to see 

er. 

Picking up his mail at breakfast with a 
more cheerful feeling, now that he was com- 


mitted to action, he found a picture postal. 


which showed in blatant colors a seaside 
resort called Onset. He remembered dimly 
that Onset was at one time a place given 
over to spiritualists; but the person who 
sent the card was no less than the mother 
of George Broadley. 

“We are having,” she wrote, “a lovely 
time. Dear Rhona is with us, and she and 
George are out boating. They wish you 
could join them. What a thing it is to be 
young!” was her ending. 

So that was how the land lay! Southard 
rose from his unfinished breakfast and 
stamped around his room. The crafty, 
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pale-eyed Broadley was sailing with Rhona 
and deputing his mother to send impudent 
messages! They were having glorious 
times, and wished him to join them! His 
part would be to sit with Mamma Broad- 
ley and watch her son—who, despite his 
knowledge of oceans, was no waterman, 
and came from a prairie town—imperiling 
Rhona’s life on the raging deep. 

He was minded, at first, to send a dig- 
nified card to the girl, saying that he trust- 
ed she was enjoying Broadley’s company; 
but his common sense saved him from this 
breach of good manners. It was her privi- 
lege to prefer the oceanographer if she 
chose, and it was no part of Southard’s 
duty to interfere; but it was a wound from 
which he could not easily recover. He 
drove to the Country Club, and was badly 
beaten at golf by a man to whom he could 
ordinarily give five bisques. 

On his return there was another card 
from Onset, bearing a picture taken by 
Mrs. Broadley. Rhona was driving a 
rather stylish two-wheeled cart, and seated 
beside her was George Broadley. It was a 
defiant Rhona that stared from the photo- 
graph, and a contented oceanographer. It 
seemed to Southard that the girl was defy- 
ing him to criticize her choice. 

On the small space in which writing was 
permitted, Mrs. Broadley had penciled: 


I took this myself, and am very proud of it. 
The children send love. 


That Rhona looked defiant and unami- 
able was perfectly true. One of her first 
pieces of justifiable extravagance was to. 
buy a good ride-and-drive horse and a light 
two-wheeled trap. She had had these only 
a day or two when she took a long drive 
and passed through Onset. There she 
heard her name called, and Mrs. Broadley 
bade her descend from her seat and be 
kissed. Thoroughly against her will, she 
beheld her horse taken off to a livery stable 
and herself headed toward that boarding 
house where Mrs. Broadley was staying for 
a few days with her son. 

After luncheon the girl was hustled into 
a motor boat with George, and for twenty- 
five cents a head they were taken, with 
twenty other tourists, to the entrance of the 
Cape Cod Canal. Broadley entertained 
her with an account of an ocean sounding 
expedition, which would have been informa- 
tive to his class, but which did not distract 
the girl. 
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Later in the afternoon Rhona had some 
photographs taken. The one she most re- 
sented was where George, at his mother’s 
behest, climbed into her cart and sat close 
to her. 

She drove her willing beast home more 
quickly than usual. She did not like her 
late hostess, and resented the woman’s slurs 
on John Southard. Mrs. Broadley had 
hinted that his affair with Ellen Brabyn 
was scandalous, and had been one of the 
causes that drove poor Stephen Brabyn to 
his death. Rhona reminded her sharply 
that men of eighty do not require urgent 
driving to give up this life, and that the 
death certificate had declared jt was a case 
of pneumonia. 

Upon this Mrs. Broadley hinted that 
there were some things which even she, a 
broad-minded woman, did not care to dis- 
cuss. ‘Then, having seen her guest drive 
off, she went to a medium deemed particu- 
larly fortunate in having a control who 
foresaw second marriages with great clarity. 
She was as much interested in possible hus- 
bands as in probable daughters-in-law. 

Rhona had found it wise to spend the 
summer at her home, near White Island 
Pond. Many details were to be settled con- 
cerning the estate, and Ezra Wharton want- 
ed her to remain until the cranberries had 
been picked and sold. This, she found, 
could not be done until the fiery-fingered 
autumn had colored the woodlands. 

While she prepared to pass a quiet sum- 
mer, Southard determined on a motor trip 
through England, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. At Brindisi he could take a Penin- 
sular and Oriental liner for Alexandria. 

His preparations did not take long. He 
owned a powerful runabout car, and pos- 
sessed sufficient knowledge of most Euro- 
pean languages to prevent robbery in for- 
eign garages. 

Reaching London at the end of the sea- 
son, he found he could not escape a few 
entertainments. A cousin, who was first 
secretary at the American Embassy, find- 
ing him in a somewhat gloomy state, fan- 
cied that social diversions would cheer him. 

From his schooldays at Groton, Southard 
had been a popular man. Although schol- 
arly, he never bored people with his learn- 
ing. Sometimes, indeed, he shocked older 
men of his calling by the exhibition of what 
they thought a lamentable degree of flip- 
pancy. For the rest, he was rich and un- 
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married, and could command the respect 
of his fellows as a fine golfer and an excel- 
lent shot. It was due to his social distinc- 
tions, rather than his intellectual attain- 
ments, that he had procured membership 
in an exclusive club in Pall Mall. 

A few days after landing he was waiting 
there, in the smoking room, for his cousin, 
who was to take him on to a dance in Carl- 
ton House Terrace. There were a number 
of men there, but only one whom he knew. 
This was a polo playing peer who had once 
been a military attaché in Washington, and 
had married a girl of distinguished South- 
ern family. Southard admired the peer’s 
polo prowess, while the earl wished that 
his golf handicap, like his American 
friend’s, was near scratch. 

Lord St. Vian waved his hand cheerily 
to the newcomer, but was talking to some 
other members, and could not cross the 
room to greet him. Southard had barely 
lighted a cigar when the doors swung open, 
admitting no less a person than Curtis 
Bathurst, accompanied by an elderly, sol- 
dierly-looking man whom Southard knew 
slightly. The cordiality with which the 
Bostonian was greeted was evidence of the 
esteem his fellow members entertained for 
him. It was not forgotten that Bathurst 
had one of the best shoots in all Perthshire. 

Sir Henry Grenvil, who had entered with 
Bathurst, made his way to Southard’s side 
and shook him by the hand. He had an 
idea which showed his small knowledge of 
transatlantic peculiarities—that all Ameri- 
cans in London yearn to know one another. 
Since Bathurst had not recognized South- 
ard, he felt it a splendid opportunity to 
introduce them. 

“Perhaps you haven’t met Mr. Curtis 
Bathurst yet,” he exclaimed pleasantly. 
“TI think you both come from the Hub.” 

In remembering Boston’s proud cogno- 
men, Sir Henry felt that he displayed an 
admirable mastery of American slang. He 
was horrified when Bathurst, whom he had 
known for years, deliberately turned his 
back on Southard. 

“ This man,” Bathurst said, addressing 
those who were near, “ murdered a man in 
my bedroom and polluted a linen closet 
with a drunken policeman. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Sir Henry, you will understand 
why I am not anxious to know him!” 

With this, Bathurst of Beacon Street 
strolled out of the room. 


(To be continued in the August number of Munsey’s MacazIne) 
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THE FASHIONABLE ADVENTURES OF MADELINE, THE PRETTY 


indignantly. 

“ Well, I never said you were, did 
I?” demanded Mr. Ritchie. 

“ Well, you think so,” she replied. 

“ Well, if you can read my mind, it’s no 
use me trying to talk,” said he. 

“T never asked you to talk!” 

They were both aware that their badi- 
nage had lost its fine edge. 

“ Well, I never asked you to listen,” Mr. 
Ritchie said valiantly, but he knew very 
well that this was not a clever retort. 

At that moment he was greatly dissatis- 
fied both with his wit and his person. He 
thought it brutal on the part of fate that 
a young man as passionate and resolute as 
himself should have so frail a form, and 
that after having taken a correspondence 
course in rhetoric and oratory he should 
still be so tongue-tied—especially with 
Madeline. 

He could see himself in the mirror op- 
posite. He sat so straight that he leaned 
over backward a little, but this did not dis- 
guise the fact that his shoulders were nar- 
row and not quite even, and his chest some- 
what hollow. Neither had his studies or 
his burning thoughts left any visible im- 
press on his sallow, rather ratlike face; and 
all this hurt his terribly sensitive soul. 

“TI never said you were a jazz baby,” he 
insisted. “I only said lots of girls were— 
and that’s a fact. Why, a lot of those girls 
wouldn’t spend a cent to get a decent, well 
balanced meal! All they care about is 
clothes and—” 

“ T don’t guess you know such a lot about 
girls,” Madeline interrupted. 

Her tone was scornful, and the outra- 
geously sensitive Mr. Ritchie at once saw all 
sorts of implications. She meant that girls 
wouldn’t bother with him. She meant that 


‘TT: no jazz baby,” Madeline declared 
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he was nothing but a mechanic. She meant 
that his clothes were shabby, and that he 
was small and slight. She meant every- 
thing that could affront his manly pride. 

His face grew crimson. 

“ All right!” he said loftily. 
your own way!” 

He turned away his head, though he was 
a little alarmed as he did so. He had al- 
ways felt that chivalry required him to 
keep his head turned rigidly toward Made- 
line, to atone for the fact that she stood 
while he sat. Of course, that was nothis 
fault. Madeline being a waitress, and he 
a customer, anything more gallant was 
impossible. 

He certainly did not enjoy being waited 
on by this splendid girl. In fact, he so bit- 
terly disliked it that he would have ceased 
coming to Compson’s Chophouse, if he 
had not realized that in his absence she 
would very likely be waiting on some other 
man, possibly not so chivalrous. 

It was altogether a sacrifice on his part, 


“ Have it 


because the food did not conform to his a 


standards. He could not get here the well 
balanced rations necessary for building up 
his physique. Of what use to work night 
and morning with a patent exerciser, if he 
did not get the proper muscle-building 
foods? This worried him very much, for 
he desired a fine physique as greatly as he 
desired a master mind. 

Then, too, he often had to wait a long 
while for Madeline to be free to attend to 
him, and he fretted at the waste of time. 
He couldn’t light a cigarette to beguile his 
tedium, for he knew that the smoker can- 
not have a fine physique. If he saw a 
smoker who looked as if he had one, Ritchie 
knew him to be a whited sepulcher, with 
a failing heart, exhausted lungs, and no 
will power. 
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To be sure, he might have passed the 
time with some improving book. He al- 
ways carried in his pocket a volume of a 
set he had bought—a set guaranteed to 
broaden his mind, and to contain all that 
he ought to read; but he couldn’t keep his 
mind on a book when Madeline was about. 

“ Have it your own way,” he repeated. 

This time he said it with a new signifi- 
cance. He meant that, as far as he was 
concerned, Madeline might have everything 
her own way forever. 

Unfortunately, she wasn’t there to hear 
him. She was waiting on a man at another 
table. She never so much as glanced at 
Ritchie. He knew she wouldn’t look at 
him, and he took a gloomy pleasure in 
staring at her. 

She was worth looking at, was Madeline. 
Tall, spare, straight, in an austere white 
uniform and a sleek coiffure, she was a 
miracle to irradiate any chophouse. Her 
features were subtle—a delicate nose, a 
rounded chin, a mouth very red in her pale 
face. Her black brows made an incom- 
parable line above her dark, steady eyes. 

In spite of her thinness and her pallor, 
in spite of twenty years of bad air and 
wretched food, she was strong and tireless, 
with muscles like steel—a heritage from 
ancestors of Slavic peasant stock. She had 
a cool, careless manner, inclined to sudden 
hauteur when she thought it necessary, but 
she could also chat with the greatest affa- 
bility—as she was doing now. 

“Trying to make me jealous!” thought 
Ritchie. “ What do I care?” 

He had merely invited her, very politely, 
to a dance to be given by the Coyote Club 
that evening. He worked very hard all 
day as a mechanic in a garage. In addi- 
tion to building up a fine physique and 
broadening his mind by reading, he was 
taking a correspondence course in mechani- 
cal draftsmanship; and the Coyote Club, 
of which he was treasurer, was his one 
frivolity. 

Every week they engaged a pianist, a 
saxophonist, and a drummer, and had a 
dance in a hall over a restaurant on Eighth 
Avenue. There was no “rough stuff.” It 


was a seemly and refined entertainment— 
Madeline ought to have known that. 
Ritchie only meant that some of the girls 
brought by some of the Coyotes were jazz 
babies. The remark was not intended as 
personal, and she shouldn’t have taken it as 
such. 
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“Don’t know much about girls, don’t 
I?” he reflected angrily. 

Nothing could have been more galling, 
especially as it was true. Ritchie had no- 
ble ideas about girls, though. He was not 
exactly in a position to marry at the pres- 
ent moment; but later on, when his heroic 
efforts began to show results, he intended 
to have a home, a garden, and a wife whom 
he would venerate and take to lectures and 
concerts. 

He did not care to admit that that wife 
must be Madeline or no one. He was far 
too proud to acknowledge how much he 
cared for a girl with her silly ideas; but 
unhappily he was not clever enough to con- 
ceal it, and Madeline knew only too well. 

These were her silly ideas. Knowing 
herself to be rare and seductive, she in- 
tended to marry a millionaire. She was 
weary and disgusted with her present con- 
dition. She wanted a life of exquisite re- 
finement and languor. She hated the res- 
taurant, she hated her home, her uniform. 
She turned up her delicate nose at every- 
thing about her, including Ritchie. Not 
that he wasn’t “ refined,” for he surely was, 
and she secretly admired him; but it was 
not the right, the princely, sort of “ refine- 
ment,” and she would have none of him. 

Still, she felt a pang of regret when he 
went out. A girl as attractive as she, alone 
in the world, could not well help learning 
to appreciate the chivalry and restraint of 
Mr. Ritchie. He never “ said anything,” 
and never would, until encouraged. He 
came every night to Compson’s for his din- 
ner, and of late he had fallen into the habit 
of being on the corner when she came out, 
at ten o’clock. He never said that he was 
waiting for her, and she had manners 
enough to be surprised every time. He 
walked home with her, both of them con- 
versing with the utmost formality. 

He had never invited her anywhere, ex- 
cept to this dance at the Coyote Club. He 
had never so much as shaken hands with 
her. She knew very well that the reason 
for this was his severe sense of respect for 
her. While she admired this, she would 
have been better pleased with a little more 
impetuosity. 

Still, it was no use denying that he left 
a gap. Madeline missed him. Even when 
she was busy, she had found comfort in the 
sight of his head bent over one of his little 
books. 

“ Now he’s mad,” she reflected. “ He 
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won’t come back. All right! I don’t care! 
Let him go to his old dance and have a 
good time with the jazz babies!” 

She consoled herself by imagining the 
balls she would go to in the future, when 
the millionaire arrived—balls like those she 
saw in the movies. She herself would wear 
a long, swathed dress and carry a feathered 
fan. She would be languid and scornful, 
and would flirt in a refined manner impos- 
sible to one who was at present a waitress 
in Compson’s Chophouse. 


II 


By eight o’clock the room was growing 
empty. As a hint to possible intruders, 
each time a table was left vacant the lights 
near it were turned out. A few solitary 
men still ate, in bright oases, but they had 
a hasty and guilty air; they knew that their 
tardiness was resented. 

One by one the waitresses disappeared 
into the little back room where they 
changed into their street clothes, and re- 
turned, crossing the restaurant with eager 
steps, until there remained only Madeline 
and Miss Sullivan. Miss Sullivan remained 
because her customer was a pig-headed old 
gentleman and refused to hurry; but Made- 
line was there because Mr. Compson had 
great confidence in her, and allowed her the 
privilege of turning out the lights and lock- 
ing the door. 

The proprietor himself had gone, with 
the cash box. Madeline would have the 
responsibility of guarding, until morning, 
whatever sum the pig-headed old gentleman 
might pay. 

“ Gosh, I could stick a pin in him!” mur- 
mured Miss Sullivan. ‘“ Twenty past! 
There goes that dishwasher, even!” 

“T’ll look after him,” said Madeline. 
“You can go, if you like.” 

Toward her own sex Madeline was not 
haughty, but quite good-natured. 

“ T’'ll do as much for you some day,” de- 
clared Miss Sullivan, like a creature in a 
fable, and off she went. 


The room was very still. At intervals 


the elevated trains went by with a thun- 
dering roar, leaving behind a sort of 
vacuum of quietness. The old gentleman 
looked up. 

“ Piece lemon meringue pie,” he said 
briefly. 

“ Kitchen’s closed,” Madeline replied, 
with equal brevity. 

This annoyed him very much; but in 
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view of the fact that he was known never 
to leave more than a nickel for a tip, his 
annoyance never caused much concern in 
Compson’s. He got up, folded his news- 
paper, felt in all his pockets, and very slow- 
ly took down his overcoat. 

Madeline, leaning against the wall in a 

careless attitude, refused to show signs of 
impatience. Indeed, when she saw him 
struggling into the tight sleeves of his shab- 
by old coat, she felt an impulse of scornful 
pity, and came to his aid. He didn’t thank 
her. Apparently he preferred to consider 
it her fault that he was old and slow and 
stiff, and couldn’t enjoy his dinner. 
- After he had gone, she began turning off 
the few remaining lights. The place was 
nearly in darkness when the door opened 
and two men came in. 

“ Closed!” said Madeline. 

But the taller of the two led his com- 
panion to a table and pushed him into a 
chair. 

“ Can’t you manage a cup of coffee?” he 
entreated. “ My friend’s ill.” 

Madeline was not very credulous. She 
snapped on the nearest light, so that she 
might look at the alleged invalid. 

One look was enough. She hadn’t lived 
twenty years without learning something, 
and she knew at once what ailed the fel- 
low; but she didn’t care. She felt instinc- 
tively that he was a victim. He had been 
led astray, very likely by this burly ruffian 
with him. - 

“ Poor feller!” she said softly. 

His curly head was thrown back, his eyes 
were closed, and he seemed sunk in inno- 
cent slumber. Not only was he singularly 
handsome and engaging, but he wore a din- 
ner jacket. Never had Madeline seen one 
so close at hand before. It invested the 
suffering hero with a high, romantic inter- 
est. It thrilled her. He was a creature 
strayed from another world. He was help- 
less and abandoned, and not for anything 
on earth would she have forsaken him. 

“T’ll get him some coffee,” she said. 

She said it rudely, because she hated the 
other man, and knew it was all his fault. 

There was a little left in the coffee urn, 
and it was still warm. She brought it 
promptly, but the sufferer could not be 
roused to drink. 

“ Good Lord!” said the other impatient- 
ly. “I don’t know what to do with the 
young idiot! Pour water on him.” 

“T never!” cried Madeline, with passion- 
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ate indignation. “ And get his nice clothes 
all wet?” 

“ Well, do something with him,” said the 
other. He showed an alarming tendency to 
shift the responsibility for his unconscious 
companion to Madeline’s shoulders. “I 
can’t take him home with me. Lock him 
.in here till the morning, and let him sleep 
it off!” 


“T never!” she said again. “ Just sup- 


pose he waked up all alone in the dark, 
Don’t you know 


and couldn’t get out! 
where he lives?” 

“Of course I know, but he wouldn’t 
thank any one for sending him home in 
this state. He’s the only son of wealthy 
and respectable parents,” the other an- 
swered, in a flippant tone that was obnox- 
jous to Madeline. “It would bring their 
gray—or dyed—hair to the grave in one 
swoop. This fellow, my dear girl, is young 
Benny Bradley!” 

“T don’t care who he is, he’d ought to 
be took care of. He’s got to be!” Madeline 
said sternly. 

“ Not by me,” returned the other. He 
rose, and looked at Madeline with a smile. 
“It’s time for me to clear out.” 

“You can’t!” the girl protested. 

“T shall,” said the man. “I make you 
a present of Benny Bradley.” 

He was actually going, but she caught 
him by the sleeve. 

“Oh!” she cried. “ You ought to be 
ashamed! What ever can I do?” 

“T don’t know. Why not call the po- 
lice?” said he. 

He unclasped her fingers, and, raising his 
hat gallantly, went out. 

“Oh, my!” cried Madeline, in despair. 
“Oh, my! What ever will I do with the 
poor feller?” 

She dipped a folded napkin in water, 
and laid it on his forehead. A glance in 
the mirror startled her. In her white uni- 
form, wasn’t she just like a trained nurse 
with a wounded hero? The vision inspired 
her. She felt that she must be calm, brave, 
resourceful. 

Somewhat timidly she lifted his limp, 
white hand, to feel his pulse; but, having 
little idea how a pulse should behave, she 
gained no reassurance. 

“Poor feller!” she repeated. “ Any- 
way, I'm not going to leave you, if I have 
to sit here the whole night!” 

She would have done that, and would 
have faced Mr. Compson and her sister 
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workers the next morning undaunted, if 
she had not been saved by the entrance of 
Mr. Ritchie. 

III 


To the casual observer there was nothing 
heroic in Ritchie’s coming, but truly it was 
heroic. It had cost him a horrible effort 
to subdue his outrageous pride, to forego 
the Coyotes’ dance, and to return here for 
the ungracious Madeline. And how did he 
find her? Bending over a strange man in 
evening dress, all alone, long after the place 
should have been closed! 

“ Well!” he said. “ What’s all this?” 

With vehement indignation Madeline 
told him the story of the base desertion of 
the helpless sufferer. 

“ And what am I going to do with him?” 
she ended. “ It’s the worst I ever heard— 
going off and leaving him like this!” 

“Well, send for the police,” said Mr. 
Ritchie, but he regretted his words when 
he saw her eyes blaze. 

“ Shame on you!” she cried. “ The state 
he’s in!” 

“ Well, now, see here,” said Ritchie. “I 
guess you don’t know what’s the matter 
with him. He’s not sick; he’s just—” 

“Hush up!” she interrupted fiercely. 
“IT guess I do know! It isn’t his fault—he 
got in with bad comp’ny.” 

“ How do you know?” he inquired. 

“ I do know,” she replied firmly. “‘ Never 
you mind how! And I’m going to see he 
gets taken care of till he’s all well again.” 

All this did not contribute to Mr. 
Ritchie’s happiness. Wasn’t it just like a 
woman, he thought, to be captious and 
haughty to a devoted young man of blame- 
less life, and an angel of compassion to this 
unknown profligate? 

Nevertheless, in spite of his jealous alarm 
and his pain and his distrust, it was 
Ritchie’s sure instinct to behave generously. 
Heaven knows where he got his magna- 
nimity. He hadn’t learned it in the mean 
and sordid little home of his childhood. 
He hadn’t been taught it in school, and it 
had been a part of his nature long before 
he had read a line of those improving little 
books. 

His sallow face flushed. 

“Well!” he said. “Il take him home 
with me.” 

Madeline didn’t know how to be gra- 
cious, but she appreciated this. 

“He can’t walk,” was all she said. 

















“ All right!” said Ritchie grandly. “ I'll 
call a taxi.” 

He had never done this before. He has- 
tened to a cab stand on Fifth Avenue, and 
it seemed to his proud soul that all the 
chauffeurs knew he had never used a taxi, 
and despised him. He was very truculent 
about it. 

An infinitely greater humiliation was in 
store for him. When he returned to the 
restaurant, he couldn’t lift, or even move, 
the helpless young man. All those hours 
with the exerciser availed him nothing. 
His physique was shamefully deficient. 

“Let me,” said Madeline. “I’m real 
strong.” 

Without much trouble, she took the fel- 
low under his arms and got him to his feet. 
He opened his eyes, then, and smiled a 
dreamy, innocent smile. Supported by 
Madeline and pushed by Ritchie, he made 
a sort of attempt at walking to the cab. 

“I'd better go with you,” said she, “ or 
you'll never get him up the stairs.” 

Sick with shame, Ritchie was obliged to 
consent. Neither of them for an instant 
contemplated asking the chauffeur’s assist- 
ance; and the chauffeur, being class con- 
scious, did not volunteer it. 

Ritchie had the worst fifteen minutes of 
his life during his first ride in a taxi. He 
felt himself a mean, contemptible, worth- 
less thing, with his lack of bodily strength. 
He contrasted his worn, shabby suit with 
the stranger’s expensive clothes. He knew 
that Madeline must despise him. She 
would despise him far more when she saw 
his room, yet he could devise no way for 
preventing that. . 

When the cab stopped before his door, 
he paid the fare, torn between a certainty 
that his natural enemy, the chauffeur, was 
cheating him, and his desire to appear lord- 
ly before Madeline. Then, together, they 
began to get the stranger up the stairs. 

The noise of the operation made Ritchie’s 
blood run cold. Suppose some one saw 
him with a drunken man and a girl? He 
hauled at the fellow’s arm in no very gentle 
manner. 

At last, at the top of the house, he un- 
locked a door, and, supporting the stranger 
against the wall of the corridor, he brusque- 
ly said to Madeline: 

*“‘ All right! You might as well go now.” 

“T’d like to see him settled,” said she. 

So Ritchie had to light the gas and had 
to let her in. 
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The room was a bleak, bare, cold little — 
cell, with the exerciser fastened to the wall, ~ 
and the window nailed open, to admit all — 
the hygienically fresh air possible. On the 
bureau, instead of the little accessories of 
a fastidious gentleman, were a pair of mili- — 
tary brushes, the vital library, all in a row, — 
and a bottle of ink. On the table were an 
alarm clock and the apparatus of the cor- 


respondence course. There were no other 4 
visible articles personal to Ritchie, except — 


a razor strop and six cakes of carbolic soap, — 
economically unwrapped to dry. 

He pushed the stranger down on his cot. 

“All right!” he thought defiantly. 
“ Now you can see just how I live—and I 
hope you'll like it! Go on—laugh, if you — 
want to!” 

But she was not laughing. 

“ Oh, my, what a dusty towel!” she was 
thinking, in distress. ‘‘ And no curtains. 
The woman that runs this house ought to 
be ashamed of herself!” : 

She turned to Ritchie without the least 
trace of haughtiness. 

“Well, good night, Everard,” she said. 

It was the first time she had used his 
name. He needed that assuagement to 
compensate for the lingering glance she 
gave to the prostrate unknown. 


IV 


RITCHIE came home in a somewhat bit- 
ter humor, partly due to his having spent 
the night on a hard chair, and partly to 
other and finer causes. He hoped that 
drunken fellow would be gone. He wished 
never to see him again; but when Ritchie 
opened the door, there he was, lying on the 
bed and reading one of the little books. 

“ Hello!”. he said, as joyously as if 
Ritchie were his heart’s dearest friend. 

“ Are you feeling better?” Ritchie curtly 
inquired. 

‘Without waiting for a reply, he began to 
take off his grimy work clothes. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” the 
other went on. “ Absolutely the whitest 
thing I ever heard of! I must have been 
pretty far gone last night—can’t remember 
a blamed thing.” 

He was not discouraged by his host’s 
silence. 

“T shan’t forget this, you know,” he 
continued. ‘“ You darned nearly saved my 
life. Can’t imagine what my people would 
have said, if I'd come home like that. You 
know how it is—” 
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“No, I don’t,” interrupted Ritchie. 
“I’m a teetotaler.” 

“ Shows sense,” said the other warmly. 
“T think I'll have to be one myself. My 
name’s Bradley.” He waited. “ What’s 
yours?” he asked. 

“ Ritchie,” responded the other. “ And 
as good as Bradley any day,” he added 
mentally. 

In some respects, however, honesty 
obliged him to admit that he was not so 
good as Bradley. 

Bradley, after stretching, got up. He 
was in his shirt sleeves, and Ritchie sur- 
veyed his tall, slender figure with the eye 
of a connoisseur in physiques. -The fellow 
was young yet, not fully developed, but 
certainly those shoulders, that solid neck, 
that broad chest, were promising — very 
promising. 

“Well, he probably eats too much 
meat,” thought Ritchie, with dejection. 
“ Living like he does, he won’t last!” 

In order to show his perfect ease and in- 
difference, he began to wash, whistling 
when the process permitted. 

“ T must be badly in your way,” said the 
other, in his good-humored manner. “ I'll 


clear out, I think. Got a spare overcoat? 
I don’t like to go out like this.” 


Ritchie grew scarlet. His overcoat— 
certainly spare enough—was in that place 
where winter overcoats naturally go in the 
spring. 

“No,” he said sullenly. 

“ Then I—” began Bradley. 

There was a knock at the door. Ritchie 
flung it wide open, with the air of one who 
has nothing to conceal. In the hall stood 
two resplendent young heroes, broadly 
smiling. 

“ Still alive, Bradley?” said the taller 
and older of the two. 

They both came into the room as if 
Ritchie did not exist. Trembling with te- 
sentment, he stood aside, collarless, in his 
cheap striped shirt, with his black hair still 
wet on his forehead. These three well fed, 
well clothed creatures, with their vigorous 
voices, completely filled the room—filled, 
he thought, the whole world, squeezing him 
out of it. 

In an affectionate and blasphemous man- 
ner Bradley reproached his friend for de- 
serting him the night before. 

“You ought to thank me,” said his 
friend, “ for leaving you in the care of that 
peach of a girl!” 
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“ What peach of a girl?” asked Bradley, 
pleasantly surprised. 

The friend recounted the circumstances. 
No one observed Mr. Ritchie’s rage and 
dismay. 

“T went there just now to make in- 
quiries,” the friend went on, “ and she told 
me where I’d find you. Bradley, old son, if 
you’re a man and a brother, you'll go there 
at once and thank her! She’s a beautiful 
girl, and—” 

“ Here!” interrupted Ritchie. His voice 
was so strange that they all turned to look 
at him. “ Leave her out!” he cried. “ You 
can thank me!” 

Bradley was smitten with compunction. 
He began thanking Ritchie with energy, 
introduced his friends, and invited him to 
dinner. 

“No!” said Ritchie. Like many tee- 
totalers, he had acquired the habit of say- 
ing “no” somewhat ungraciously. “No! 
But you can just leave her out!” 

Again he was thanked by all of them, 
and at last they left his room; but he knew 
that Madeline would not be left out. He 
felt certain that they would go at once to 
Compson’s Chophouse. He could see them 
talking to Madeline. He knew how she 
would admire their dress, and their silly 
language, and their frivolous and disgusting 
manners. 

“ All right!” he said to himself. “ You’re 
welcome to ’em; but you don’t catch me 
going there any more, to be made a fool 
of. Not much!” 

Suddenly he decided that he wanted no 
dinner—not at Compson’s, or at any other 
place. He threw himself down on his cot, 
with a scornful laugh that sounded like a 
sob. Fellows like that always got every- 
thing. They thought they owned the earth 
—and very likely they did. 


Vv 


Younc Bradley was not subtle or as- 
toundingly clever, but he did know better 
than to go to thank a beautiful girl in the 
company of his two friends. He went 
alone. : 

He was instantly struck down, complete- 
ly conquered, by Madeline’s haughty 
glance. It was the first time he had met a 
haughty girl. He found most girls very 
much otherwise. He was accustomed to 
the ardent pursuit of mothers and aunts, 
and not much coyness on the part of their 
protégées. He had no conception of Made- 
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line’s idea of man as a dangerous and per- 
sistent hunter, with woman as his prey. 
In his circle the girls did the hunting and 
he the evading. 

He was captivated by her severity. She 
refused to go out with him that evening; 
so he came again the next evening. 

“ Please come!” he entreated. “I’ve 
got the car outside. I'll wait for you as 
long as you like, and then we'll run up to 
a little place on the Post Road. 

“No, thank you,” said Madeline. “I 
never go out with strange gentlemen.” 

“ How am I going to stop being a strange 
gentleman if you'll never go out with me?” 
he complained. 

Madeline didn’t know, and didn’t care 
to encourage strange young men by trying 
to explain. She knew perfectly well that 
he would come back. 

To be sure, he did, and this time he was 
dreadfully insistent. Now perhaps the 
cause of Madeline’s hauteur was the take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude of the men she knew. 
Certainly she had never before encountered 
a persistent suitor, or one who was not of- 
fended by rebuffs. Customers inclined to 
gallantry were very much annoyed if not 
encouraged. Even Mr. Ritchie was fatally 
ready to be insulted; but this young fellow 
didn’t care in the least. Let her be 
haughty, captious, even cruel, still he was 
charmed and delighted. 

Though she did not think this quite man- 
ly, Madeline could not withstand the ca- 
jolery of the handsome and good-natured 
boy. She was thrilled with pride that this 
splendid creature should come to seek her 
in Compson’s lowly chophouse. She was 
secretly overwhelmed when he brought her 
orchids. She didn’t really resent the innu- 
endoes of the other girls. They were sim- 
ply jealous because no such hero ever had 
or ever would come to seek them. 

In her heart she was grateful, almost 
humble. She regarded her incomparable 
Bradley with something very like awe. To 
placate Compson, he would order coffee 
and pie while he waited to talk to her; and 
his manner of eating and drinking, the way 
he rose and remained standing when she 
approached, all the careless ease and grace 
of him, were a marvel and a joy. More- 
over, even in her most fervent admiration, 
she had never lost the protective tenderness 
she had felt the first time she had seen him. 
She worried about him, about his health 
and his morals. 
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This was really the reason why she final- 


ly consented to go out with him—so that ~ 
she could talk seriously and firmly, and ~ 


perhaps reclaim him. 

“Well, you can be waiting for me to- 
morrow at nine o’clock,” she said. “ You’d 
better go along now.” 

As he was leaving—a notable figure in 
a suit such as never entered Compson’s, 


and a straw hat, and a walking stick—he _ 


was met by Ritchie coming in. Ritchie 
was dressed in threadbare serge, and wore 
brown shoes, which he had attempted to 
make black. Bradley went by without a 
sign—not by intention, for he would have 
saluted his benefactor joyously if he had 
known him; but Ritchie, to him, was ex- 
actly like countless others, and quite in- 
distinguishable. 

Of course Ritchie took this apparent neg- 
lect as a personal insult. He sat down at 
his usual table, burning with shame and 
fury. When Madeline approached, he said 
truculently: 

“T suppose you don’t want to go to the 
movies to-morrow night?” 

It was an announcement, rather than a 
question. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” replied Madeline, 
“only I got a date.” 

“Him, isn’t it? All right! Go ahead! 
That’s just like a woman,” said Ritchie. 
“Tf a feller has good clothes and a fine 
physique, what do they care if he drinks, 
or anything?” 

“TI wasn’t aware I was requesting your 
valuable advice, Mr. Ritchie,” observed 
Madeline frigidly. 

“T wasn’t giving it,” said he. “All I 
was saying was, women are all for show. 
They never see below the surface. Any- 
way, I’m going to Chicago the end of this 
week. I’m sick of New York!” 

Pie My! Poor New York!” murmured 

e. 

“T’m sick of the girls here,” he went on 
vehemently. “ Just a lot of jazz babies— 
that’s what they are!” 

“ Here, now!” she cried. 

“ Jazz babies,” he repeated. “ There 
isn’t one of them with—with any brains or 
any feelings.” 

Madeline had turned pale. 

“T’m not paid to be insulted by custom- 
ers,” said she. “ I’ll send some one else to 
wait on you. I’m sure I hope rye find 
some one in Chicago that’s good enough 
for you, if such a thing is possible!” 
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And thus terminated their acquaintance. 
They were now complete strangers. 


VI 


In the course of her twenty years Made- 
line had not shed so many tears as during 
this one night. There was time for a del- 
uge, for it was surely the longest night that 
had ever covered the earth. It had the in- 
terminable confusion of a dream; and, like 
a dream, it was made up of vivid and ap- 
parently unconnected flashes. 

First there was herself leaving Compson’s 
with a not very genuine air of composure, 
entering Bradley’s car, and settling herself 
by his side, determined not to be impressed 
or perturbed either by his magnificence or 
by the rakishness of the small car. 

Then there was the flight through the 
bejeweled and marvelous city—a delight 
seriously marred by her companion’s sin- 
ister silence. Not being a driver herself, 
she had mistaken his preoccupation with 
traffic signals and so on for a grim and 
alarming determination. She had, as eti- 


quette required, tried to talk, but he scarce- 
ly answered. 
Then they shot out into the country—a 


world dark and unfamiliar to her. Almost 
the first thing Bradley did was to draw up 
the car by the roadside and produce a 
pocket flask. He had been surprised and 
amused at her indignation, and not over- 
awed by her firm principles. She had said 
that she wished to go home, but he had 
been so very persuasive about the supper 
agreed upon that she had yielded. 

She had regretted her weakness. The 
road house was an awful place. It was like 
the “haunts of vice” that she had read 
about in the Sunday newspapers. The 
prices on the menu appalled her, and the 
dancing was beyond imagining. Bradley 
knew some of those people, and had danced 
with a girl, leaving Madeline alone and un- 
protected at their table. 

He said that what he had to drink was 
ginger ale, but she didn’t believe it. Gin- 
ger ale couldn’t have made him so flushed 
and silly; and when at last, after he had 
sat there smoking cigarettes and dawdling, 
they rose to go, she had noticed that his 
gait was unsteady. He had grown talka- 
tive, too, and never had she heard such 
silly conversation. 

And now here they stood, on the brow 
of a hill. It was dark, but the dawn was 
already tingeing the sky. The birds were 
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awake all about them, each one giving his 
own note—a reedy quaver, a chirp, a clear, 
exultant carol, each one indifferent and in- 
dependent, but part of a glorious orchestral 
symphony. It was dawn, and here they 
were, for the graceless Bradley had lost his 
way in the dark. 

They had gone jolting up lanes that end- 
ed in walls and fences, they had rushed 
across bridges, they had turned this way 
and that. Bradley made inquiries, but was 
not quite capable of profiting by them. 
Moreover, Madeline’s tears and reproaches 
had made him frantic. Dawn, and here 
they were! So fair and tranquil a dawn, 
it might have inspired to poetry the most 
insensitive soul; but to poor Madeline it 
meant only another working day. It made 
her think of Compson’s. 

“Oh, my!” she cried. “Oh, what shall 
I do? Oh, how could you do such a 
thing?” 

“I’m very sorry,” was all that the so- 
bered young man could say. “I didn’t 
mean to.” 

“ My aunt ’ll never let me in the house 
again!” she lamented. ‘“ Somebody’s sure 
to come from Compson’s and ask where I 
am, and my aunt ‘ll say she don’t know. 
I wish I was dead!” 

“ But can’t you explain?” Bradley asked 
patiently. 

She was amazed at his stupidity, but the 
poor chap was quite unaware of the villain- 
ous aspect he had in the eyes of Compson’s 
staff. He had never considered himself a 
villain—certainly not where Madeline was 
concerned. He was very grateful to her, 
and he had tried to show his gratitude. 
That had not been at all difficult, because 
she was so pretty; but, thought he, what 
an awful temper! 

Bradley was used to girls who concealed 
the most fiendish rages when in his com- 
pany, and he believed that all girls were 
amiable. Ritchie would have understood 
Madeline’s outbreak. He might perhaps 
have quarreled with her, but all the time he 
quarreled he would have been terribly 
moved by her plight. Bradley couldn’t see 
that there was any plight. If she hadn’t 
been so terribly upset, he would have 
thought the thing a joke. 

“Explain!” she cried. “ Who do you 
think would believe me?” 

He was about to speak, but when he 
looked at her, he could not. Some faint 
comprehension of her point of view came 














to him. The more he looked, the better he 
understood. 

Grief had dignified her. Her tear-stained 
face, her brimming eyes, her trembling lip, 
distressed him beyond measure. He was 
an honest and kind-hearted fellow, and even 
something more than that. In his way, he 
was chivalrous. He felt deeply ashamed 
just then to remember that only a few 
hours before he had thought it rather comic 
to be taking out a waitress. He regretted 
the harmless but not very decorous jokes 
that he and his friends had made about the 
episode. He wished he had shown his 
gratitude in some other way. She wasn’t 
a waitress—she was a forlorn and miser- 
able girl whom his ill-behavior had got into 
a situation which she regarded as serious. 

“Tl make it all right,” he said earnest- 
ly, wondering how this might be done. 

“ Well, you ought to!” she replied. 

She didn’t mean to be ungracious or un- 
kind, but she was in anguish. Neither she 
nor any of the people she knew could take 
such things lightly. She saw herself irre- 
trievably disgraced, her haughty respecta- 
bility forever tarnished. She knew so well 
what the girls at Compson’s would say! 

She had been so proud of her discretion, 
of her superiority! She had been so very 
cautious about “ strange gentlemen ”! And 
to be away from home all night! She 
couldn’t bear it. Grief and resentment 
drove her to tears again. 

“ Don’t!” entreated Bradley. “ Please 
don’t! I'll make it all right, somehow—I 
give you my word I will!” 

What he meant was that he would fly 
to some sympathetic feminine spirit, who 
could and would make it right for him. 


Vil 


MADELINE’s aunt didn’t believe one word 
of her niece’s story. Madeline quarreled 
haughtily and scornfully with her, but in. 
her own heart she couldn’t blame her. She 
wouldn’t have believed it herself. Getting 
lost in a motor car with a millionaire! 
That was simply nonsense. 

She lay down on the bed in her dismal 
little room, as close to despair as she was 
ever likely to be. One of the girls had 
come from Compson’s, and her aunt had 
said she didn’t know where Madeline was. 

“T can never go back there!” she 
thought. ‘ Never, never!” 

She might have been mourning for a lost 
paradise. After all, it was as hard for her 
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to lose her standing among her peers at 
the chophouse as for a duchess to lose pres- 
tige in the drawing-rooms of Mayfair. She 
had nothing else. 

She neither expected nor wished to see 
Bradley again. He was a sinister mystery 
to her; she couldn’t understand him at all. 
She was convinced that he had got lost on 
purpose. The very fact of his not having 
tried to make love to her made the case all 
the more perturbing. He must have some 
deep design which she could not yet fathom. 

He was bad. He drank. He went giad- 
ly to road houses where every one was bad, 
and drank, and danced improperly. His 
fascination was the fascination of a villain. 
His whole life must be a phantasmagoria 
of splendid evil. 

As the room grew dark, she shuddered 
at the very thought of him. She dozed, 
and dreamed nightmares, and woke and 
cried and slept again. The blessed security 
of her honest, hard-working life was gone. 
She would have to give up her job. She 
couldn’t face the other girls again. Per- 
haps she was caught in one of those awful 
snares elaborately laid by millionaires for 
the daughters of the poor. Perhaps it was 
Bradley’s purpose to see that she never got 
another job—to hound her to the brink of 
starvation, that she might be obliged to 
listen to his evil proposals. 

“Td rather die!” she cried to herself 
with a sob. 

There was not a soul in the world to as- 
suage the heartsick young creature, no one 
to speak a word of common sense or solace. 
Her preposterous fears were terribly real 
to her. She had eaten nothing all day. 
She was exhausted, frightened, illimitably 
wretched. 

She heard her aunt moving about in the 
kitchen. She knew that nothing on earth 
could induce the older woman to bring her 
even a cup of tea, and nothing could per- 
suade her to ask for it. 

“Not after what she said!” thought 
Madeline. “It would choke me!” 

She fell asleep again, and was awakened 
by her aunt’s hand on her shoulder. 

“ Here’s that Mr. Ritchie,” the aunt 
announced. 

“Well, tell him to go away!” replied 
Madeline. 

“Tell him yourself,” said her aunt 
promptly. ‘“ I guess I got something better 
to do than carry messages for you!” 

Her aunt was a severe, stout, bespec- 
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tacled creature of fifty, a woman of in- 
vincible propriety, and Madeline’s conduct 
had stricken her to the heart. She was as 
glad to see Ritchie as if he were an angel, 
because obviously he could remedy all that 
was wrong; but she had no other way of 
expressing gratification, affection, or the 
most profound grief, than by her habitual 
disagreeableness. 

“That’s just like you,” said Madeline. 

She rose, too wretched to care how she 
looked, and went into the lugubrious little 
parlor where Ritchie waited. 

“Well! I thought maybe you were 
sick,” said he. 

“ Well, I’m not,” she replied. 

There was an awkward silence. 

“Well!” he said at last. “Then what 
about going to the movies?” 

Although he refused, as always, to look 
squarely at her, he had none the less ob- 
served her wan and tear-stained face, her 
untidy hair, her piteous dejection. Some- 
thing which he imagined to be anger came 
over him. 

“You been out with that feller?” he 
demanded. 

“ That’s my business!” returned Made- 
line valiantly. 

“ Well, if you—if you had more sense,” 
he said, and paused. He could not well 
have been more miserable than he was at 
that moment, nor could he have concealed 






it better. ‘“ Well!” he said again, with a 
sort of fury. “ All right! It’s nothing to 
do with me. Go ahead! Suit yourself!” 


‘He drew one of his books from his 
pocket, opened it, and held it out to her in 
a shaking hand. 

“ You can just look at this, if you like,” 
he said. “I’m going away to-morrow— 
that’s all I’ve got to say!” 

She did look. Heavily underscored were 
two lines unfamiliar to her, and of striking 
beauty and significance: 

"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


Mr. Ritchie flung the book down on the 
table and walked out. 


Vill 


THE very next evening, when he should 
have been on his way to Chicago, he was 
ringing the door bell of Madeline’s flat. 
His presence brought ineffable consolation 
to the aunt, and was not displeasing to the 
girl herself. 
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“ My!” she said loftily. “I wouldn’t 
have thought you’d come back!” 

“ Well, I did,” said he. “ Aren’t you go- 
ing back to Compson’s any more?” 

“That’s my business!” she answered, 
but she let him in, and he did not appear 
rebuffed. 

“ Well, I guess they miss you there,” he 
observed. 

“Let ’em!” she retorted with spirit. 
They were both too polite, too formal, to 
take any notice of the tears rolling down 
her cheeks. “I went out with that Mr. 
Bradley, and we got lost in his car. We 
never got back here until near noon. 
There’s no use telling those girls that. 
They’re awful spiteful, and they’d never 
believe me.” 

“ Well, I do,” said Ritchie. 

“T should think you ought to!” said 
Madeline, with a sternness that concealed 
a very warm gratitude. 

“ Well, I said I did, didn’t I?” pursued 
Ritchie. 

There was a pause. 

“He was here to-day,” said Madeline; 
“him and his sister. I must say I didn’t 
think much of her—all painted and every- 
thing. She wants to get me a job with one 
of those Fifth Avenue dressmakers, as a 
model, to show off the dresses.” 

There was calm triumph in her tone, but 
despair seized Ritchie’s heart. 

“ She says I’d be an elegant model,” ob- 
served Madeline. 

“ All right!” said Ritchie. “ Go ahead! 
Be one! Suit yourself!” 

Another pause. 

“That po’try you showed me,” said 
Madeline. “I thought it was sweet.” 

“Tt’s not meant to be sweet,” replied 
Ritchie severely. “It’s more like, now, 
tragic. If you’d read more—” 

“T always admired the way you read 
such a lot,” said Madeline. 

In spite of himself, he was mollified. 
He glanced at her covertly. She was quite 
as lovely and disturbing as ever. 

“ Well,” he said, “of course I got to 
read. I want to get on. I’m making 
twenty-seven a week now, and more when 
there’s overtime. I spend a good lot on 
those correspondence courses, and the Coy- 
ote Club and all; but I guess I could do 
without them, if I felt like it.” 

- “Tm not going to take that job,” said 
Madeline suddenly. ‘“ I wouldn’t—not for 
anything. I guess I’ve had enough of that 


















kind of people—all that drinking and all. 
I’d never get on with that kind!” 

“Well, twenty-seven a week, clear—” 
said Ritchie. 

The collapse of castles in the air doesn’t 
make a sound. Down came the magnifi- 
cent edifice of Everard Ritchie’s ambitions, 
and the airy palace of Madeline’s dreams. 
In their place was instantaneously erected 
a three-room flat in a respectable quarter. 

Their hands met, but not their eyes. 
They were timid lovers; but by that hand- 
clasp they could say all they wished. 
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“Those people just make me sick,” said 
Madeline. ‘“ You ought to have seen them 
dancing out at that place!” 

Then their eyes did meet, full of pro- 
found confidence and understanding. His 
arm went round her shoulders, and she 
drew close to him. 

“T know!” said he. “ Fellers like that 
are no good at all; and those girls!” He 
looked at his haughty and incorruptible 
Madeline. “ Those girls,” said he, from 
the depths of his vast worldly knowledge, 
“are nothing but a bunch of jazz babies!” 





Gertie Is Late Again 


HOW THE WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON BRIDGE CLUB LOST ITS 





7 AS Gertrude come?” asked the ar- 
riving president, in the uncertain 
tone of one who dreads the answer 

but realizes that she must make up her 

mind to face it. 

“ No—Gertie is late again,” responded 
the hostess, with an eloquent shrug. 

“ Of course!” 

The waiting members of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Bridge exchanged significant 
glances. Gertie was guilty of the unpar- 
donable sin of card clubs. She was due 
for another fine, or worse. 

It was exasperating, this perpetual wait- 
ing for Gertie, when they were all crazy to 
get at the cards. A good wigging from the 
president had had no effect; so the rumor 
flew, assisted by raised eyebrows and elo- 
quent shrugs, that the next time Gertie 
was late the ax would fall. It was impos- 
sible to overlook Gertie’s fatal tardiness 
any longer, especially when there were so 
many eligibles standing eagerly a-tiptoe on 
the waiting list. 

The president drew off her gloves and 
continued, not without bitterness: 

“T passed her on the viaduct, going at a 
forty clip, and she signaled she’d be here on 
time. Now one of two things has hap- 


MOST POPULAR MEMBER 
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pened—either Gertie is in the police court 
or she’s off philandering with Bobby Ayles- 
worth.” 

She folded her gloves carefully, her man- 
ner suggesting finality. She had done what 
she could to save Gertie. Her duty was 
plain, and oh, how she dreaded it! 

Came a dissenting voice from the group: 

“ Ancient history! Not Bobby! Haven’t 
you heard?” 

“No, little news sheet! What is it?” 
returned the president, glancing hopefully 
at Beatrice Brown, whose knack at news- 
gathering was well known. 

“ Bobby is taking the Keeley cure for 
the Gertie habit,” chirped Beatrice. She 
glanced with approval at her waiting au- 
dience. ‘ He and Gertie were lunching at 
Kauff’s, and he proposed, as usual. Some 
one Gertie wanted to see came in just as 
he said: ‘ Will you marry me?’ ‘ In a min- 
ute,’ she replied, and turned to speak to her 
friend. Poor Bobby! It was the last 
straw. He could stand having his propos- 
als rejected, but Gertie’s ‘In a minute’ 
was too flippant. When she turned back, 
Bobby had gone out of the restaufant, and, 
unless the signs fail, he will stay away from 
her this time!” 
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A unanimity of dissent met Beatrice’s 
absurd conclusion. For a moment no tan- 
gible word came from the hubbub, only a 
confusion of sounds suggesting disagree- 
ment. Presently the discord gave way to 
the voice of the president, who quickly dis- 
posed of the improbability, and went on to 
further pronouncements revealing the in- 
feriority complex of the Wednesday After- 
noon Bridge. 

“Pshaw! Bobby can no more be cured 
of the Gertie habit than this club can. No, 
she will come dashing in here in a moment 
and sweep us off our feet with a rapid-fire 
account of some new Gertiesque prank, so 
clever and daring and original that we'll 
all forgive her and beg her to accept our 
humble adoration again!” 

Such, it would seem, was the habit of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Bridge. The games 
were the excuse for the weekly convoca- 
tions, but Gertie, after all, was the head- 
line attraction. What Gertie said and what 
Gertie did animated the club. 

Not a soul but knew that her member- 
ship was as safe as Caroline Cobb’s, who 
was always on time—tiresome thing! Or, 
if Gertie were to be dropped, she would 
promptly organize a new club, and they 
would all hasten to join it. So where was 
the difference? 

Not that Gertie presumed upon her 
amazing popularity to take liberties. Oh, 
no—she was always charmingly contrite 
about her shortcomings. She never would 
do it again, she promised, if they would 
only—but she always did. That was Ger- 
tie! And they loved her for it, even while 
they waited and grumbled. 


II 


“J wisn Gertie would come!” muttered 
the hostess, -disturbed by depressing 
thoughts of the damage delay might cause 
to the refreshments. 

She was famed for the good things that 
came from her cuisine—her charlotte, in 
particular. Funny thing about that char- 
lotte! Gertie was very fond of it, and in- 
variably showed her appreciation by re- 
questing the recipe— the “ pattern,” she 
called it. It had been given her a dozen 


times, but Gertie, with artless innocence, 
never failed to ask for it again. 
the charlotte would be spoiled. 

“ Something ought to be done about it!” 
stormed the hostess. 

“It’s a shame, the way this gang de- 
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pends on Gertie for its pep!” Another 
took up the mantle of Jeremiah. “ Looks 
as if we might be independent of her— 
manufacture our own spirits!” 

“ Home brew!” dissented Josephine Day, 
who possessed, if not divination, at least 
uncanny insight. “ You wouldn’t like it 
after the heady exhilaration of Gertie.” 

“Which reminds me,” giggled Beatrice. 
“ Gertie almost broke up Harold’s studio 
party last week.” 

“Oh, tell us!” pleaded the others, by 
this time avid for diversion. 

“You know Gertie can get music out of 
any instrument that ever was made,” be- 
gan Beatrice. “ Harold has a lot of old 
accordions, fiddles, and things hanging 
around the walls of his apartment. Bobby 
was there, and he wouldn’t go near Gertie. 
She endured his sorrowful face as long as 
she could; then she reached up, took one 
of Harold’s accordions, and put on a stu- 
pendous show. We almost expired. It 
was an entirely new stunt—Gertie tootling 
on squeaky pipes and singing in a doleful 
wail, as she looked straight at Bobby: 


“Come, ye disconsolate, where’er you languish; 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 


Beatrice was an accomplished mimic, 
and the story lost nothing in her telling. 

“It wa a scream!” she finished, when 
the laugh‘er subsided. ‘“ Bobby grabbed 
his hat and went home.” 

The president wiped her eyes. 

“Gertie should be chastised — severely 
chastised,” said she, with huge enjoyment. 

She was one of those amiable people who 
can dispense good counsel to others, but 
never use it themselves. 

“She may not be chastised, but she’s 
sure to be chastened,” declared Josephine, 
“if she really has broken with Bobby. 
Gertie is in love with Bobby—if only she 
could find it out!” 

“ B-a-a-ck up! Gertie isn’t in love with 
any one but Gertie!” 

Occasionally Beatrice had a _ nasty 
thought like that and gave it utterance. 

“T wouldn’t say that, Bea,” chided the 
president, with a reproving glance. “ No 
one can say she is selfish or egotistical. It’s - 
only that she is full of fun and in love with 
life. She never has a serious thought.” 

The head of the W. A. B. felt herself 
slipping—it was so natural to take Ger- 
tie’s part. 

“ Which shows how well you do not know 
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Gertie,” drawled Caroline Cobb, who until 
now had maintained her usual rdle of si- 
lence. “I could tell you a tale about Ger- 
tie that would surprise you stiff!” 

“Tell it! Tell it!” challenged the group, 
apparently eager to become pokers, stones, 
bricks, fossils—anything, to relieve the 
monotony. 

Caroline cast an uneasy glance around. 

“IT don’t know whether I have a right or 
not,” she hesitated, with her eyes on the 
president. 

“You probably haven’t,” said that lady 
dryly; “ but go ahead.” 

The cowlike Caroline obeyed. 

“You remember Gertie wore a lot of 
awfully freakish things last winter—cotton 
and plush, instead of silk and seal. No 
one but Gertie could have got away with it, 
but she did. You probably thought it was 
only a fad, but I know better. Gertie was 
economizing!” 

“ No! ” 

The unbelief was unanimous, but Caro- 
line went on with bovine imperturbability. 

“T tell you she was. Listen!” 

The girls’ heads drew together, and 
Caroline told them. It was an unlovely 
tale, and one all too commonplace — save 
for its happy ending, and that Gertie had 
furnished. 

A slip of a girl had been in misfortune. 
Gertie discovered her—goodness only knew 
how—and befriended her during the long, 
dread period of waiting. She took the girl 
into her own home, taught her to sew, 
taught her to be patient and womanly and 
gentle, and, when her time came, sent her 
to a hospital and paid the bills. 

Probably these ministrations would have 
satisfied the altruism of others, but not so 
Gertie. She must make the girl’s reclama- 
tion lasting. She sought out the man— 
thoughtless rather than bad, partly as a re- 
sult of the war’s confusion—and invited 
him to see the girl. The outcome was that 
he married her. Now the two lived in a 
cottage they were buying in Honeymoon 
Heights, and the girl still sewed for Gertie. 

Caroline’s tale was a knockout. Ii more 
than fulfilled its promise of surprises; but 
the group was less amazed at the story than 
at the story-teller. This Caroline was a 
wonder. The idea of her—the club dum- 
my—stumbling upon a tale like that, full 
of thrills and throbs and life! No one 
doubted it, for Gertie was equal to any- 
thing; but Caroline! 











There was another unbelievable element, 
and it found quick expression. 

“ Gertie economize! Tell that to your 
grandmother!” 

But Caroline would not be shaken from 
her assertion. Gertie’s income was con- 
siderable, and no one but herself drew upon 
it, but it had been taxed the previous win- 
ter, stoutly maintained Caroline. 

“ Anyway,” insisted Beatrice, who some- 
how felt herself eclipsed by Caroline’s sud- 
den leap into the limelight, “she’s got 
grandly over it. Have you noticed the new 
hat she’s wearing? Class! Those flowers 
didn’t come from this side of Paris!” 

Presently the conversation passed on to 
a coming masked ball, and the girls lost 
themselves in the discussion of the event 
and the costumes they would wear. 

Suddenly the effulgence of the bright 
particular star, about which they all re- 
volved as satellites, burst forth again. 

“Gertie is going as Salome,” rippled 
Beatrice, coming into her own once more. 

“ No?” 

“She is, too. I saw her at the library 
borrowing a lot of pictures. Bobby picked 
me up in his Green Demon a few minutes 
later, and when I told him, he said he’d 
probably go as John the Baptist. Then he 
stepped on the gas, and for a few moments 
I thought we’d both be more likely to at- 
tend a funeral than a ball. He drives like 
that these days—reckless as the—the car’s 
name,” she finished, with a fine ae for 
the proprieties. 

“Poor Bobby!” 

“ Shame on Gertie!” 

“‘ Bobby gives me the pip. Why doesn’t 
he buck up?”. 

“ Goodness, it’s four o’clock!” said the 
perturbed hostess. ‘I wonder where Ger- 
tie can be! She’s never been this late be- 
fore. It’s a shame and a disgrace!” 

“* Come, we will start the games without 
her,” said the president firmly. 

A gasp went up from the Wednesday 
Afternoon Bridge. This could mean but 
one thing—extinguishment for Gertie. The 
ax had fallen! 





Il 


But where was Gertie? 

Not in the police court, and not philan- 
dering. She had driven her car to the out- 
skirts of one of those sadly decadent sub- 
urban additions — ten dollars down and 
ten dollars forever. It was sparsely settled 
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and dingy and dusty. A few cottages bore 
paint, but the majority glared with bare 
boards, from which the pitiless sun drew 
gobs of resin. No comfortable porches, no 
glory of overhanging vines, no blessed 
shade. The suburb was situated on a 
bleak, stark stretch of prairie, across which 
a twice-an-hour trolley car clanked its bla- 
tant, flat-wheeled way. This was Honey- 
moon Heights. 

Before a house a trifle less forlorn than 
its neighbors, Gertie stepped from her shin- 
ing sedan. A blond girl met the visitor be- 
fore she reached the door, and took the 
parcels, her eyes glowing with pleasure. 

“Oh, Miss Gertrude, I’m so glad to see 
you! It’s been an age since you were 
here!” 

Gertie’s midnight blue eyes lighted up 
gloriously. 

“T’m glad, too, Lottie. It always does 
me good to hear you call my name. No 
one calls me Gertrude except you and the 
president of my club. She does it because 
she doesn’t believe in me, and you because 
you do.” 

Lottie did not reply, because she did not 
quite understand. 

“T won’t keep you but a moment,” Ger- 
tie went on, as she took the chair Lottie of- 
fered. “I’m on my way to the club—just 
ran in to bring you a little costume to make. 
Everything going all right?” 

Her quick, glowing smile rested confi- 
dently on the girl. 

Apparently everything was all right with 
Lottie, for she nodded contentedly and tore 
away the wrappings of the parcels. An 
involuntary ‘“ Oh!” escaped her as she held 
up the glistening, shimmery material. 

Gertie leaned toward her, and confided: 

“Tt’s for a costume ball. I’m going as 
Salome. Sh-h-h—it’s a great secret. No 
one knows but you. Here are some pic- 
tures I found of Salome. They'll help a 
lot.” 

Lottie felt a wave of indecision. 

“ But, Miss Gertrude, I’m afraid I can’t 
do it well enough.” 

“Oh, splash! I'll help. ’Twill be heaps 
of fun—I can hardly wait. You know I’m 
a wild woman when I get a pair of shears 
in my hand!” 

“You are wonderful!” beamed Lottie. 

“ T wonder if I am,” laughed Gertie. She 
glanced at her wrist watch. “I'll have to 
fly. Time and the club wait for no man— 
and few women.” 
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She turned toward the door, but a vision 
through the window arrested her. Several 
small cars were drawn up in the shade of a 
tiny house, which boasted neither fence nor 
porch, and a stream of women trickled 
stealthily toward its door. 

“ What’s all this going on at the next 
house?” she queried wonderingly. 

Lottie frowned, and lowered her voice to 
the tone of commiseration. 

“ Oh, Miss Gertrude, I was in hopes you 
wouldn’t see it. It’s a funeral—or kind of 
a funeral. It seems too bad to me,” she 
went on; “the people are so poor. It’s a 
baby that was born dead. You know how 
they do iri such cases—just let the under- 
taker look after it quietly.” 

Lottie spoke authoritatively from the 
book of her own experience. Gertie made 
no response, and the girl was driven to fur- 
ther explanation. 

“ But Mrs. Totten would have a funeral. 
You see, it’s her first child, and she’s been 
married a long time—too long—well, the 
doctor said—anyway, her heart was set on 
the baby, and now she won’t give it up 
without a regular funeral. She’s awful sick, 
too, and they’re afraid to deny her.” 

“TI see!” spoke Gertie from habit. It 
was the polite, monosyllabic term of so- 
ciety’s nonseeing. 

“ T—I didn’t want you to be annoyed 
by it,” faltered Lottie. “It’s too pitiful, 
Miss Gertrude. I should have pulled down 
the shades.” 

“ Are you going to the funeral?” asked 
Gertie suddenly. 

Lottie, it appeared, was going across to 
see Mrs. Totten, but probably would not 
go to the cemetery, as they had only three 
cars — flivvers — and one of those would 
have to carry the coffin. 

Gertie broke in unexpectedly. 

“ Have they no hearse?” She checked 
herself. “ Look here, Lottie! Do you sup- 
pose they could use my car?” 

“ Miss Gertrude!” 

There were volumes of surprise in Lot- 
tie’s tones. 

“ Come, let’s offer it to them, anyway.” 

Lottie looked at her with undisguised 
wonder. 

“ But you will miss—” 

“Never mind!” Gertie interrupted her 
objection. “Go and tell Mrs. Totten that 
my car is at her service.” Then, as Lottie 
hesitated: “ Wait—I’ll go with you.” 

She took the girl’s mildly resisting hand 
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and drew her toward the door. Down the 
steps and across the intervening vacant 
lots they hurried. 


THE gathering at Mrs. Totten’s was not 
large, and on the way Lottie explained the 
reason. Mrs. Totten had flown in the face 
of popular opinion in holding out for a 
public ceremonial. The neighbor women 
had even appealed to the silent husband, 
but he could or would do nothing to hinder. 
The few who lent their presence at the 
funeral did so grudgingly. Lottie’s own 
mind had not been assured of the propriety 
of it; but her warm heart went out to Mrs. 
Totten, and she had aided the determined 
mother, although she knew she ran the risk 
of having the neighbors talk about her as 
they were talking about Mrs. Totten. 

Lottie rambled on, and Gertie’s ready 
imagination filled in the details. It was 
easy for her graphic mind to photograph 
the prejudice and narrowness and cruelty 
of the neighbor women’s clacking tongues. 

“T was that surprised, you could ’a’ 
brushed me over with a feather, when he 
come to my house to invite me to the fu- 
neral. ‘ Funeral?’ I says. ‘ Whose fu- 
neral?’ ‘The baby’s,’ says he. ‘ Well, I 
vum!’ I says. ‘ You ain’t figgerin’ on hav- 
in’ a funeral with that pore little still-born 
baby?’ says I. ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ says he, ‘I 
am—or ruther the missus is.’ 

“Then, as I seen he was in earnest, I 
spoke out my mind plain and pointed. 
‘ Looky here!’ says I. ‘ That’s plum’ fool- 
ish. Funerals is for them as is borned 
alive, not dead.’ ‘ What difference does it 
make?’ says he. That riled me complete, 
an’ I give him a piece of my mind. I told 
him that while bornin’ a dead baby wasn’t 
exactly a disgrace, it wasn’t nothin’ to 
crow over, and the idee of havin’ a funeral! 
*Twas indecentable and unmoral, let alone 
bein’ extravagant; but do you think the 
man would pay me any mind? No, ma’am! 
He’s as dumb as an ox. He went right on 
with his invitin’ to the funeral; but the 
men-folk is all at work, and he never got 
nobody but Uncle Billy Downey, who’s too 
feeble to work, and poor idiotic Tom Dove, 
that everybody knows ain’t right.” 

It was a tiny box of a house. Gertie 
could not fail to recognize, in the trio of 
men waiting outside, the old derelict, the 
young half-wit, and the dazed father. 
Lottie held the door open, and Gertie 
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stepped into a room which served as bed- 
room, sitting room, hall, and parlor. It 
was occupied by disapproving women, 
They sat as rigid and expressionless as 
boards, save for an occasional shifting of 
their snuff sticks. 

This was all that Gertie saw, as two of 
the women stonily moved to a seat on the 
bed that the newcomers might have chairs; 
but presently, when the stir of their ar- 
rival had passed, she surveyed her sur- 
roundings more critically. The bare room, 
the rickety bed, the wide-eyed mother ly- 
ing on it, the silent neighbors, the noisy 
youngster playing on the floor, and the lit- 
tle pine box in the corner, with its garish 
white paint and sickening odor of newness 
—it was a scene that depressed Gertie’s 
spirit. 

Not a word was spoken. The only 
sound came from the roistering youngster 
on the floor, who was having a glorious 
time. He spied Gertie. In her rose-colored 
sports costume and flower-bedecked hat, 
she was a vivid picture in that unlovely 
room. The baby eyed her with longing, 
gurgled rapturously, and made a dash for 
her chair. Before she was aware, he was 
tugging at her knee and stretching chubby 
fingers toward the green beads she wore. 

Gertie, oppressed by the sodden sur- 
roundings, hardly knew what she did as 
she reached down and lifted him to her 
knee. Gaining this point of vantage, the 
baby exulted in slobbery burbles and 
snatched at the beads. The strand broke, 
and a green shower rained to the floor. 

The woman on the bed covered her face 
with her thin hands, and a tremor shook 
her frame. Lottie leaned to whisper: 

“ Her baby was a boy.” 

“Ts there no program?” asked Gertie in 
the same undertone. “ No clergyman—no 
music?” she suggested hopefully. 

Lottie shook her head. 

“What are they waiting for?” again 
questioned Gertie, to whom monotony was 
as poison. 

“Waiting for the time to come. The 
funeral isn’t to be until four o’clock.” 

Waiting for the time to come! The 
agony, the bitterness, the pity of it! 

Gertie looked from the gaunt, disap- 
proving women back to the little mother— 
the little mother who had descended to the 
gates of hell itself and fought her way 
back, only to find in her arms, instead of 
the bright man child she had coveted, a 
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colorless, lifeless piece of clay. There she 
lay, defeated, broken, feeding her hungry 
heart on this pitiful public farce—waiting 
for the time to come! 

It was as a challenge to Gertie. She sat 
up and squared her shoulders. The fire of 
resolution was in her eye. She was like a 
modern Bellona. She would help the little 
woman fight her battle. 

She lifted the young vandal from her 
lap and deposited him amid the wreckage 
of the green beads. She turned to Lottie. 

“Isn’t there something we can do while 
we wait?” 

“ Yes—lI’'ll tell her about your car.” 

Lottie was palpitating toward the bed. 

“Listen!” said Gertie. Her searching 
eyes had caught sight of a battered musical 
instrument hanging over her head. She 
reacted to a quick thought. “ Ask her,” 
she finished resolutely, “ if she would like 
to have me sing.” 

Gertie watched Lottie edge her way to 
the bedside, saw her lean and whisper to 
the wide-eyed woman, and caught the glory 
of the answering smile. Nothing could 


have daunted her then—not all the con- 
scientiously objecting women in the world. 


Presently Lottie returned. 

“Oh, she was so pleased! 
never could thank you!” 

Gertie had risen, had reached for the 
accordion, and was testing its stops. Then, 
very gravely, she looked up and began to 
sing—to sing with an earnestness and 
sweetness that would have amazed the 
Wednesday Afternoon Bridge. 


“ Come, ye disconsolate, where’er you languish; 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 


The full, rich tones filled the little room 
and surged out through the windows. The 
three men outside drew near and stood in 
the doorway, hats in hand. The disap- 
proving women halted their snuff sticks 
and listened. 

But what of Gertie? Forgotten was the 
squalor of the scene, the surprised audi- 
ence, the squeaking instrument. Gertie 
saw only the flushed face of the mother, 
drinking it all in with parted lips, with 
wide eyes, with heaving breast, as this un- 
known stranger sang. 

And oh, how Gertie sang! All the old 
flippancy was gone, and a new Gertie stood 
forth resplendent. With flushed cheeks 
and flashing eyes she poured forth the flood 
of consolation. The old hymn never bore 


She said she 
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a more triumphant note. Came the cres- 
cendo of closing: 


“Earth has no sorrow—no sorrow that heaven 
cannot heal.” 


There was silence, broken only by the 
sobs of the erstwhile objecting women, who 
were capitulating in tears. Gertie was not 
concerned with them; she turned to the 
radiant mother. 

Was the woman crying? She was not. 
She was listening. She was drinking it in. 
A smile illumined her countenance. It was 
compensation. It was vindication. She 
was having her funeral! 

Gertie’s heart warmed anew. She cast 
a critical glance around. There should be 
fiowers at a funeral, and not a single blos- 
som relieved the scene. Impulsively she 
reached for her hat, and hurriedly, almost 
wildly, tore the priceless camellias from 
their fastenings. 

She went to the little casket, with its 
hideous paint and its reeking odor of new- 
ness. Gertie, who could not endure any 
harsh assailment of her delicate senses, lift- 
ed the small lid and laid the flowers inside. 
Very deftly she arranged the interior, weav- 
ing the blossoms into a halo about the piti- 
ful little wizen face. 

She beckoned to the bewildered father, 
and the two of them—Gertie and the man 
—lifted the casket and carried it to the 
bedside, that the mother might see. 

“ Are you an angel?” asked the woman, 
seizing Gertie’s hand and covering it with 
kisses, after she had feasted her eyes. 

Then, as Gertie comforted her, and the 
patient father bore the little casket out at 
the door, the woman, for the first time, 
burst into passionate, heart-relieved weep- 
ing. 

The paroxysm was over presently, driven 
away before a new thought. 

“ You—you will carry it?” she pleaded 
with eager face. “ I want your car to 
the coffin. Yours is more like a hearse.” 

If any of Gertie’s friends, in a lighter 
moment, had suggested that her new car 
was “ like a hearse,” there would have been 
loud chortles of glee, and the mot would 
have gone the rounds of a satiated circle, 
ever on the alert for a new fillip for its 
fancy; but there seemed no incongruity in 
the remark now. Gertie nodded and smiled 
and pressed the woman’s hand. 

“ And oh,” added the breathless mother, 
still clinging to Gertie, “ there’s one thing 








more. Promise you will stay to see the 
grave filled! I know a woman who didn’t 
stay, and the sexton left the grave open all 
night, and it rained. Oh, promise me you 
will stay with my baby!” 

The woman was becoming hysterical 
again. Gertie soothed her and gave her the 
promise she had set her heart upon. Then 
the woman let her go. 


V 


So Gertie drove the funeral car that day, 
solemnly leading the three flivvers that 
formed the rest of the pitiful procession. 

One thing troubled Gertie. The whole 
funeral was on her hands. By this time 
every one looked to her and trusted her 
completely. She was undertaker, sexton, 
clergyman, singer, and chief mourner, and 
she accepted her manifold duties without a 
qualm; but her fleet mind would forge 
ahead, and each time it was halted by a 
troublesome thought. How was she to get 
that grave filled? 

Like a capable general, she reviewed her 
troops, as she guided the shining car de- 
corously along the road to Mount Olivet. 
Her forces included a bewildered father, a 
doddering old man, and an imbecile half- 
wit. The sisterhood of snuff dippers did 
not count. She wondered if the sexton 
could be induced to give this humble cata- 
falque his quick attention. 

The problem weighed on Gertie’s mind. 
She saw no immediate solution; but she had 
given her word, and she would accomplish 
it somehow. 

Suddenly a familiar outline burned upon 
her troubled gaze. In the distance, rapidly 
approaching, she saw Bobby Aylesworth’s 
rakish car. Gertie leaned forward with 
sudden determination. Bobby had strong 
shoulders and arms. 

As he came abreast, Gertie signaled him 
peremptorily. Bobby lifted a dejected 
head, and skidded his wheels with sudden 
stopping. Gertie gravely motioned him to 
the rear and issued a single command, mili- 
tary in its precision: 

“ Fall in!” 

Bobby was as surprised as a young man 
about town could well be. He couldn’t 
understand it at all. The curiosity of it— 
Gertie at the head of this shabby proces- 
sion of flivvers! He hesitated in utter 
bewilderment. 

Gertie repeated her gesture with an in- 
sistence that would not be denied. Bobby 
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could do nothing but obey. He turned the 
Green Demon and slowly trailed the amaz- 
ing procession. 

Not until he turned into the impressive 
gates of Mount Olivet did it dawn upon 
him that he was participating in a funeral. 
The revelation left him gasping. Bobby 
had never done such a thing in the course 
of his fairly extensive career; but his hith- 
erto neglected education was to be more 
than remedied in the half hour that fol- 
lowed. For Bobby filled that grave—that 
is, with the negligible assistance of a pal- 
sied old man, a half-wit boy, and a stricken 
father. 

When the task was completed, Gertie 
covered the little mound with flowers 
bought from a near-by florist. That the 
glory of it might not be denied the absent 
mother, she directed Bobby to make a pho- 
tograph of it with the camera he always 
carried in the Green Demon. 

Thus the funeral was ended. The little 
group of mourners dispersed, Lottie return- 
ing with the meek neighbor women, whose 
humiliation had now assumed a state ap- 
proaching abjectness. 

The last jolting flivver coughed its way 
through the gates of Mount Olivet. Then, 
and not till then, did Bobby turn to Gertie 
for his dues of explanation. 

They faced each other with the small 
grave between them. 

“ Bobby,” said she, “ did you ever feel 
like Joan of Arc, Mother Machree, and a 
worm in the dust, all in one?” 

Bobby admitted that he had not. 

“ Well, I’ve been all of those this after- 
noon. I’ve led a charge, I’ve mothered a 
mother, and I’ve felt like groveling because 
my sex is so silly.” 

“ Gosh!” exclaimed Bobby. 

“Yes, and that isn’t all,” said Gertie. 
“T think I'll cry a little now, if you’ll lend 
me’your handkerchief.” 

Bobby stood meek and silent, while Ger- 
tie dabbed her nose with the handkerchief 
he had obediently produced. 

“T’m such a goose!” she said presently, 
looking up through misty eyes; “ but, Bob- 
by, I never shall forget, if I live to be as 
old as you look, how that little mother won 
her battle. There she lay,” Gertie went on 
with mounting enthusiasm, “ surrounded 
by the enemy, and she dominated the scene 
—she absolutely did!” 

“Did she?” asked Bobby, who was be- 
coming a little impatient. 
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It had occurred to him that he was prob- 
ably being made a fool of again. You 
never could tell about Gertie. 

“You heard me,” she flung at him, and 
went on gloriously with her theme. “I 
couldn’t do much, but I helped her—” 

“Both of us!” emphatically averred 
Bobby, looking ruefully at the blisters on 
his palms. “And now would you mind 
telling me the lady’s name?” 

Bobby was becoming sarcastic. This 
was the same tantalizing Gertie. 

Then she told him, and it was a very 
round-eyed Bobby who listened. With 
quick, colorful words, she sketched in the 
narrative. Bobby’s eyes glowed with a 
sudden rush of emotion for the girl whose 
feelings had swept her into this kindly act 
because, as she concluded, “ the poor little 
mother’s heart was set on it.” 

“ And I thought,” he commented, with a 
seriousness foreign to Bobby, “that you 
were heartless and cold! Oh, Gertie, you 
nearly killed me that day!” he added im- 
petuously. “I couldn’t endure your ‘In a 
minute.’ Why did you say it?” 

“ Perhaps I meant it,” said Gertie, stoop- 
ing to rearrange a flower. 

“ You mean—you were—were willing?” 
demanded Bobby uncertainly. 

“ More than that,” she responded gently. 
“ T may have been willing then and there.” 

“You mean—you will marry me?” 
gasped Bobby, still doubting that he heard 
aright. 

Gertie laughed at the sight of his bewil- 
dered face. 

“ Of course, Bobolink!” 

“ When?” 

“In a minute!” 

This time Bobby did not misunderstand; 
but because his joy was too great for ade- 
quate expression, the only words that came 
to him were: 

“ Oh, oh, Gertrude!” 

“Do you call me Gertrude because you 
believe in me, or because you do not?” 
teased Gertie, as she looked up from twin- 
ing a bit of foliage. 

“ Because I love you!” said Bobby, step- 
ping across and lifting her to his waiting 
lips. 

VI 


Tue club was in the act of adjournment. 
The members of the Wednesday Afternoon 
Bridge were sorely put about. It had not 
proved a very satisfying meeting. It had 
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all been flat and stale, even to the refresh- 
ments. Somehow the life seemed altogether 
gone out of it. 

The door was flung open, and Gertie, 
radiant as even Gertie rarely was, stood in 
their midst. Her coming was as sunshine 
after rain—sudden, warm, invigorating. 

“Am I in time for the eats?” she de- 
manded airily. 

The clouds of depression, as well as those 
of resentment, rolled up and faded away. 
The Wednesday Afternoon Bridge, func- 
tioning as usual, began to take heart anew. 

The president, however, felt it incumbent 
upon her to remonstrate gently. Of course, 
public office is a public trust, and all that. 

“ Oh, Gertrude, you promised not to be 
late in!” 

“ Am I late?” asked Gertie archly, as she 
looked around for corroboration of the ab- 
surd statement. Her smile was like the 
morning. “TI couldn’t help it,” she added 
simply. 

Her words gave promise of diversion. 
The members felt their spirits renewing 
with the warmth of expectancy. 

“Tell us! Tell us every single thing! 
What happened?” they anxiously wanted 
to know. 

Suddenly Gertie realized that she could 
not tell all. 

“ Well, I—I was — detained,” she fin- 
ished lamely, as the hostess crowded a heap- 
ing plate into.her grateful hands. 

“ What happened?” reiterated the group, 
insatiable as a Roman mob. 

Gertie smiled, and innocently addressed 
the hostess. 

“TI adore your charlotte, Christine! 
Some time you must remember to let me 
have the pattern.” 

A wave of disapproving “ Ah’s” came 
from the populace, mad for blood. 

“Look! Look!” suddenly exclaimed 
Beatrice, pointing to Gertie’s dismantled 
hat. “ Gertie, you’ve lost all your wonder- 
ful flowers!” 

“Oh, that!” said Gertie, unpinning her 
hat and surveying it carelessly. “It does 
look rather awful, doesn’t it?” 

She laid it aside, and went on consuming 
the diminishing charlotte with large appre- 
ciation. There were hoarse murmurs from 
the now desperate rabble. Above the tu- 
mult shrilled the voice of the clairvoyant 
Pauline: 

“T know! Something thrilling has hap- 
pened to Gertie!” 
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grown impatient. “See here, Gertie,” he 
reminded, advancing upon her, “ you told 
me that you’d just pop in to leave your 
resignation—”’ 

An astonished chorus went up. 

“ Resignation!” 

“ Sure!” grinned Bobby, with all the as- 
surance of the conquering male. “ And 
besides ”—he took Gertie’s hand and drew 
her toward the door—“ we have just five 
minutes to reach the clerk’s office.” 

“ Clerk’s office!” loudly echoed the clan, 
with an unmistakable feeling of impending 
calamity. 

“ Exactly,” returned Bobby, with even 
greater expansiveness. “ We are getting 
married, if we can reach the license shop 
before it closes.” 

“TI told you!” gasped the president, sud- 
denly sagging into a chair. “ That’s why 
Gertie was late again!” 

“Sure!” repeated Bobby cheerfully, 
from the doorway. ‘ 

Manlike, he had forgotten all the events 
of the afternoon save his own; but Gertie 
had not forgotten. Through her mind there 
ran, like the recurring theme of a heroic 
song, the memory of the glad light of vic- 
tory kindled in an all but defeated woman’s 
eyes. 

“ Sure—that’s the reason,” continued 
Bobby, pleased and proud of the havoc he 
had wrought among the Wednesday After- 
noon Bridge. “ Isn’t it, Gertrude?” 

The far-away look in Gertie’s eyes gave 
place to a very present and pressing joy. 

“Yes, Robert,” she responded happily. 

And a very radiant Bobby, with tardy 
realization of the proprieties, softly closed 
the door upon the inconsolable woe of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Bridge. 
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TO A FAULTFINDER 


FAULTFINDER, are you yourself so perfect, then, 
That you dare point over and over again 
At this as weakness, that as stupid, that 
As hardly worthy of a tit for tat? 
Is not your trick of half commanding 
Good nature to be ultra good 
As stupid as not understanding 
Your weakness is misunderstood? 
Would it not be more worthy and no blinder 
To find us faultless than to be found faultfinder? 


Richard Butler Glaenszer 















The Madness of Sam 
Montgomery 


WHY MARY DARE EXERCISED HER WOMAN’S PRIVILEGE OF 
CHANGING HER MIND 


By ‘William Merriam Rouse 


ARY DARE, Singlefoot Dare’s 
daughter, over on the Bildad Road, 
was queer. Even Singlefoot ad- 

mitted it, but he said she took back on her 
mother’s side, and that accounted for it. 
One of her mother’s folks had been a mis- 
sionary somewheres. 

The truth of it was that Singlefoot was 
ashamed of her, and taking back on her 
mother’s side was the hole he crawled out 
of. inside, he thought just the same as 
everybody else did—it couldn’t do much 
hurt for a woman to go to church on Sun- 
day once in a while, if she felt like it; but 
to pray around promiscuous, week days 
and all, was so queer it was mighty close 
to loony. 

The time Singlefoot chawed off Pimple 
Hurley’s finger, Mary went and prayed for 
Singlefoot instead of the feller that was 
chawed. Singlefoot felt insulted, and was 
madder than a wet hen at her; but it didn’t 
do no good, not then or any time, to get 
mad at Mary Dare. 

She had brown hair, as slick as a par- 
tridge, and the bluest blue eyes anybody 
ever see. They was so blue it hurt to look 
at them. When Singlefoot got to ramping 
and cussing around, she’d just look at him 
steady, and smile, and let it wear off. By 
the time he’d cussed sufficient, he’d get over 
being mad, and Mary would be out of 
danger. 

There come a time, though, when Single- 
foot got his dander up enough to do some- 
thing more than cuss, and when Mary’s 
prayers looked as if they was scattering, 
like a muzzle-loading shotgun. The trou- 
ble started one day when Singlefoot come 
home from Coon Mountain, looking as 


sassy as a tame crow, and told Mary he’d 
had the first streak of luck he’d come in 
gunshot of since as far back as he could 
remember—and that was more than forty 
year of poor hunting and short cider crops. 

“TI got you a beau,” he said. 

He said it between bites of Mary’s salt 
pork, which was fried brown and crisp 
enough to make any man’s mouth water. 
She didn’t answer for a minute, and some- 
thing made Singlefoot look up just in time 
to catch a funny look in her eyes. Maybe 
she was scared. Anyway, her eyes got blue 
and steady again, same as usual. 

“ I don’t want a beau,” she told him. 

“That don’t make no difference,” said 
Singlefoot. “You're my daughter, and 
I’ve done for you going on twenty year 
now. I’ve brung you up. When I say I 
got a beau for you, I mean a beau that’s 
well fixed and wants to marry you. He'll 
marry you twice, if you say so, he’s that 
fur gone.” 

“IT thought I made Deacon Ferris under- 
stand two years ago—” 

“Hold your hosses, Mary! It ain’t 
Hardscrabble Ferris, nor anybody else old 
enough to be your grandpa. It’s a young 
feller from the Coon Mountain neighbor- 
hood. He can lick a catamount barehand- 
ed, for one thing. For another, he’s got 
enough pulp wood on his land so’s he won’t 
never have to do a day’s work agin unless 
he wants to.” 

“When I get married, pa, I'll pick out 
the man!” ~- 

“You listen to me! I'll be fifty year 
old come January, and there’s going to be 
a time when I'll need somebody to fetch 
home my pork and pertaters for me. Who’s 
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going to do it if I don’t raise some grand- 
children, hey? If you wasn’t all I got, I 
wouldn’t be so oneasy; but your ma went 
and died on me, and—” 

“ And the able-bodied widows go fast, 
don’t they?” 

That was probably the nearest to a 
mean thing that Mary Dare ever said in 
her life; and even that she said with a kind 
of crinkle around her blue eyes. She’d 
have been glad to see her father get a wom- 
an that could swing a good fist and protect 
herself; but Singlefoot had been cut out in 
his courting so many times that it had got 
to be a kind of a joke. 

“You let me alone!” said Singlefoot. 
“You better make up your mind to one 
thing—you’re going to marry this feller 
when he asks ye!” 

“'What’s his name?” 

“Sam Montgomery. He can lick—” 

“T don’t want him to lick anything. I 
don’t even know who he is.” 

“Don’t believe you ever noticed him, 
Mary; but he see you on the fair grounds 
last fall, and he was took with spring fever, 
I guess, right there. He was too ’fraid of 
you to come over here; but he’ll come now 
I talked with him, and I want you should 
be polite. If I see anything of that young 
Murray Smith hanging around here, I'll 
fill him full of birdshot and salt! I’ve load- 
ed up a couple of shells for him, special!” 

Mary looked out of the window, off over 
the mountains, and Singlefoot could see 
that her lips was moving a little. 

“You quit your praying!” he yelled. 
“T won’t have it!” 

Mary smiled. 

“Why don’t you like Murray Smith?” 

“ Has he ast you to marry him, hey?” 

Singlefoot got yellow around ‘the gills, 
which was a sign that he was scared and 
mad, both. 

“ No,” Mary said, very quiet. 

“ He better not!” 

“ What you got against him, pa?” 

“ Well—” Singlefoot had to scratch his 
head to find out. “For one thing, he’s 
studying to be a preacher, or so they say. 
He’s high-toned. I seen him wear a b’iled 
shirt on a week day, myself. He ain’t got 
a cent, him nor his folks. By tunket! 
S’pose you marry him and he gets to be a 
preacher! Where do I come in, hey?” 

“ He’s a good man, pa.” - 

“ He’s too durned good. Sam Montgom- 
ery is jest good enough, and no more so.” 


SAM MONTGOMERY 
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“You don’t look at Murray Smith right,” 
she said. “ The trouble is in your eyes, 
pa—that’s where the mote is!” 

Singlefoot was just balancing the last 
mouthful of pie on his knife. He let it 
tumble off, and put his knife down. 

“ That sounds like something out of the ~ 
Bible, Mary Dare! I want to tell you right 
here that if you go to mixing up religion — 
with getting married, there’s going to be 
ructions, which old man Singlefoo t Dare is 
going to start!” 

He got up and went outdoors without 
getting the last of that pie, for his appetite 
had gone slack on him all of a sudden. 


II 


Mary was worried. It’s the truth that 
she done some fast catch-as-catch-can pray- 
ing while she was washing the dishes. She 
knowed what kind of a roughneck her 
father was liable to pick out for her, and it 
wasn’t easy to side-step a thing like that. 
If worse come to worse, it would be a case 
of get married or take the consequences, 
and with Singlefoot Dare and one of them 
Coon Mountain roughnecks the conse- 
quences would be heavy. 

Mary hadn’t any more than got the 
dishes done up than she heard voices. She 
looked out of the window. It was the 
spring of the year, with everything budding 
yellow and green, and the birds making a 
racket, and the sun shining; but it didn’t 
seem very bright right then to Mary Dare. 
What she saw talking to her father was 
enough to scare a whole family of young 
ones into behaving themselves for a month 
of Sundays. 

Her feelings told her that what she was 
looking at was Sam Montgomery. He 
filled the eye. He was one of them men 
that don’t show their six feet, because 
they’re so thick through and so broad_ 
across that they can’t get into a house with- 
out squeezing. Sam didn’t look cumber- 
some, though, because he was well put up— 
not running scarcely any to legs and 
stomach. 

As soon as she saw him, Mary remem- 
bered having heard tell about him. He 
was the feller that had walked into Alec 
Papineau’s kitchen, put the cookstove on 
his shoulder, and gone home with it, be- 
cause Alec owed him for a couple of pigs 
and wouldn’t pay up. 

“ You go right along into the house, and 
don’t stand for no nonsense at all,” Single- 
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foot was telling Sam. “I better get out of 
sight, but you know I'll back ye up. I 
made a bargain, and I'll stick to it!” 

Mary shivered. Sam Montgomery 
walked in, and the dishes on the shelves 
clattered. He was brick-red in the face, 
and looked miserable and tickled to death, 
both at the same time. 

Mary looked at him steady, and made 
him speak first, just as if she didn’t know 
who he was or where he come from. 

“ Singlefoot said I might come in,” he 
told her. “ My name’s Sam Montgomery.” 

“ Have a chair, Mr. Montgomery,” said 
Mary. “I'll go right on doing my house- 
work, but you’re welcome to’ sit here if 
you want to.” 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” says Montgom- 
ery, very polite. 

“Tt’s nice spring weather,” Mary said. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

She began to take courage, because he 
acted peaceable, even if he did look fierce. 
There was a scar running down on his fore- 
head out of his hair, and another on his 
jaw that looked as if it might be a knife 
cut; but he had on a neat blue suit of 
clothes, and he was shaved as pink as a 
spanked baby. Altogether he looked like 
a bulldog trying to behave. 

“ Any news from Coon Mountain?” she 
asked him. 

“ No, ma’am.” 

This was where Mary made a mistake. 
She took it he couldn’t say anything but 
“yes” and “no,” and she thought she’d 
be able to discourage him easy. 

“I’m expecting company this after- 
noon,” she said, which was true. 

It was like her to want to do it easy, 
without hurting his feelings. He got the 
idea quick. 

“ All right!” he said, putting his legs 
under him to get up. “I'l be going. I 
just—just come over—over to say I want 
to marry you.” 

That, coming after he’d only been able 
to say four words besides “ ma’am,” kind 
of made Mary gasp for air—specially as 
she could see that the whole two hundred 
and thirty odd pounds of him was set on 
that one idea. She was sure she didn’t 
want to marry him; but she knew Single- 
foot Dare wouldn’t object if Sam Mont- 
gomery put her over his shoulder and took 
her home with him that afternoon. 

“ Didn’t you make up your mind pretty 
quick?” she said, trying to stave him off. 
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“Yes,” Sam told her; “suddener than 
anything else I ever done. You was drink- 
ing a glass of red lemonade on the fair 
grounds last fall—doing it so pretty and 
careful, I stopped to look. The pink in 
your cheeks made that lemonade seem like 
a imitation. Then I see your eyes. They 
was bluer than the sky ever gets; and when 
you walked off, it was like a breeze going 
over a field of corn. I got my mind made 
up quicker than I’ve been telling it to you.” 

Mary Dare sat down. She hadn’t ex- 
pected to hear that kind of talk from a 
man who didn’t seem to know but four dif- 
ferent words. 

“You didn’t take long to forget about 
it,” she said. 

“T didn’t forget,” he told her, “ not for 
more than three minutes at a time, all win- 
ter; but first off I figgered I’d better put 
myself through a course of training. I’ve 
found out I can be respectable without be- 
ing sick. Ain’t been drunk, or done any- 
thing careless like that, since the fair. Only 
had one fight, and that was when Turner 
Halstead made a crack about Singlefoot.” 

“ You fought for pa?” says Mary. 

“ He’s your folks, ain’t he?” 

“ Suppose,” she said, watching him care- 
ful, “ that I don’t want to marry you?” 

“Well!” Sam took a long breath. 
“ Singlefoot said you would.” 


III 


BEForE Mary could make up her mind 
what to say to that, a shadow fell across 
the kitchen floor, and she looked up to see 
Murray Smith standing in the doorway. 

Murray Smith wasn’t a sickly feller—not 
so you could notice it. He’d been brought 
up in the mountains, and he’d been an able- 
bodied man and boy for a little over 
twenty-seven years. He wasn’t afraid of 
anything, although religion had took some 
of the fight out of him. A girl can usually 
put back into a man about as much fight 
as religion takes out of him, so Smith stood 
about which and t’other to what he would 
have been if he hadn’t been studying to be 
a preacher. 

“Oh, Murray!” said Mary, when she 
could get herself collected. 

There was just enough in the way she 
spoke his name to hook into Montgomery’s 
suspicions. The two men looked at each 
other like a full-growed bulldog and a fight- 
ing hound. It’s pretty close between a 
healthy bulldog and a fighting hound, al- 
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though most folks would give the hound a 
shade the best of it in the betting. Nine 
hounds won’t fight, being peaceable by na- 
ture and busy with other things; but the 
tenth hound takes all comers and licks his 
chops for more. 

“ T didn’t know you had company,” says 
Murray. 

“Tt’s Sam Montgomery, from Coon 
Mountain,” Mary told him, although she 
knew they must know each other. “ He 
was just going.” 

“Yes, I was intending to go,” put in 
Sam; “ but I didn’t know it was you that 
was coming, Smith. I thought it might be 
womenfolks from somewheres. Although 
they ain’t so much difference between 
preachers and womenfolks.” 

“ There’s a good deal of difference when 
it comes to an argument,” said Smith. 

“T don’t know about that!” The scar 
on Montgomery’s forehead began to get red. 
“ They’re both long-winded, and what they 
say don’t amount to much.” 

Sam had got up out of his chair by this 
time. Murray Smith walked into the room 
and give his shoulders a jerk. He was all 
ready, except that just then Mary walked 
between the two of them and took hold of 
the front of Smith’s coat. 

“Go and sit down, Murray,” she said. 
“ You'll lose your temper in a minute.” 

Smith opened his mouth, and shut it, 
and went and sat down, as meek as a lamb. 
Montgomery stood looking at them, breath- 
ing hard through his nose. 

“You didn’t tell me to set down!” he 
growled. 

“ You sit down, too,” said Mary. 

“ All right!” 

Sam Montgomery went and sat down, 
and put his hands on his knees. Mary felt 
considerable easier. 

“That’s better,” she said. 

But it wasn’t so much better, for just at 
that minute Singlefoot walked in with his 
double-barreled shotgun in his hands. 

“ Trailed ye!” he said to Murray Smith. 
“ Now git out of here and stay out!” 

Murray Smith stood up, trembling all 
over—but it wasn’t because he was scared. 

“ Mary,” he said, “ you know I love you. 
Now tell the truth—do you need me this 
afternoon? A dozen shotguns won’t make 
any difference to me if you do.” 

“ T know it, Murray,” she told him, with 
her blue eyes shining; “ but you better go 
now.” 
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“ Singlefoot,” spoke up Sam, “ it don’t 
seem exactly right to use a gun on him, as 
if you was a furriner.” 

“ Nothing in it but birdshot and salt,” 
Singlefoot said. “I took a gun to him on 
account of his studying for a preacher, but 
I ain’t stuck up. Just as soon fight him, 
same as I would anybody else!” 

“Go home, Murray,” says Mary. 
“ You'll hear from me.” 

“ No, you won’t!” says Singlefoot. 

“ Yes, he will,” said Mary. “ ‘ The Lord 
watch between me and thee—’ ” 

“* When we are absent one from an- 
other,’ ” finished Smith. ‘ 
Then he turned around and walked out, 

deliberate, and careful not to hurry. 

“Mr. Montgomery,” said Mary, “ are 
you going to let pa pick on me?” 

“ Why, no,” Sam told her. “ If you put 
it that way, I don’t believe I will.” 

Singlefoot looked like a man that’s swal- 
lered some hot coffee the wrong way. 

“ Say!” he yelled. “ You’ve been pray- 
ing over this business, Mary Dare! I can 
tell you have by the way I’m getting bam- 
boozled! The first thing I know, you'll 
have Sam barking like a dog and me tied 
up to a fence post! Look out for her, Sam! 
She’s liable to make a fool of us!” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if she’d done it,” 
said Montgomery. “I’ve chawed a man 
up and tromped on the pieces for less than 
that feller said to me!” 

“Women is bad enough, anyway,” Sin- 
glefoot told him; “but a praying woman 
is hell and repeat!” 

“ Tf she’s a praying woman, it’s the only 
fault she’s got,” said Sam, looking as sheep- 
ish as a cat caught with cream on its 
whiskers. 

“ You come along out of doors with me,” 
yelled Singlefoot, “and let me get some 
sense into your head, if I can!” 

He grabbed Sam by the arm and drug 
him out, and they disappeared around the 
corner of the horse barn. That was the 
last Mary saw of Montgomery that day, 
or of Singlefoot until supper time. 


IV 


Mary Dare sat down by herself, and 
laughed some and cried a little. She knew 
she was in a tight place. That afternoon 
was the first time Smith had got it out of 
his system that he loved her. She hadn’t 
made up her mind before whether she loved 
him or not. Now she decided that she did; 
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so she could marry him, and get out of the 
corner she was in. 

They would have to make their plans by 
sending notes to each other, because Single- 
foot would surely fill Smith full of bird- 
shot if he showed up. Mary knew, too, 
that with a man like Montgomery after her, 
she didn’t have much time to waste send- 
ing notes back and forth. 

By supper time Singlefoot was kind of 
smoothed out, probably meaning that he 
had had good luck getting some sense into 
Sam’s head. 

The next afternoon Sam showed up 
. again, close-shaved and cheerful. In the 
meantime Smith had got a note to Mary 
by a small boy, asking her if she would 
elope with him. The boy said he had come 
to buy some eggs, and when Mary went 
into the pantry to get them for him she 
found the note in his pail. She wrote back 
two words—‘ Yes” and “ When?” 

On the second visit Sam found his 
tongue right off. He talked for an hour, 
and he didn’t make such a bad job of it, 
either. When he got through, Mary knew 
all about him, from the size of his shirt to 
the cut of pulp wood he expected to get 
off his place. 

She begun to feel a little sorry for him, 
because it was dead sure he meant all he 
said. He had a bad case. The worst of it 
was that he didn’t know he had any chance 
of losing, for his courting operations was 
about the same as his fighting methods, and 
they had always got results. 

Montgomery stayed to supper, but he 
went home early; and Mary, thinking it 
over afterward, made up her mind that she 
had things where she could keep the upper 
hand for a time. So when Smith wrote her 
another note, and said that he would have 
everything ready, and would meet her in 
the woods any night she could get out of 
the house without Singlefoot knowing it, 
she begun to feel safe. 

Singlefoot said he was planning to go on 
a fishing trip for a couple of days the next 
week; so Mary waited. There couldn’t be 
a better time than the night he was gone. 

Meanwhile Sam Montgomery came every 
day; and the more Mary saw of him, the 
more she made up her mind that he was 
tamed. Once or twice he got her to go for 
a walk with him, but he never so much as 
offered to lay a hand on her. In most cases 
Sam would have been fit for a home for the 
feeble-minded if he hadn’t tried to kiss a 
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girl not later than the second time he saw 
her. As it was, he probably done the best 
thing for himself. 

The next time Smith sent the boy with 
a note to hurry her up, Mary wrote him 
what night Singlefoot was going to be away, 
and said she would meet him at the edge 
of the woods at midnight. They could get 
to Cobble Hill and a minister by morning, 
and when Singlefoot got home, the next 
day, it would be all over but the cussing. 

About noon of a Thursday Singlefoot 
left with a pack and his blankets. Sam 
Montgomery come around same as usual 
that afternoon. He stayed to supper when 
Mary asked him, for she didn’t want to 
make him suspicious; but he left along be- 
tween nine and ten. He didn’t seem very 
cheerful, but Mary was too busy thinking 
of her plans to take much notice of him. 

She tied some of her best clothes and 
some trinkets up in a bundle, and then put 
the lamps out and sat down to wait. It 
was lonesome work, sitting there in the 
dark and waiting for midnight to come. 

After all, it was Singlefoot’s own fault 
that he was going to be left alone. If he 
hadn’t tried to force his will on her, she’d 
have stayed with him a good while yet. 
But it was Sam Montgomery that was go- 
ing to be the hardest hit. However much 
of a roughneck Sam might be, he loved her 
the way a one-man dog loves his master. 

She kept track of the time by striking a 
match now and then, and at five minutes to 
twelve she took her bundle and started to 
go out through the kitchen. 

She hadn’t got more than halfway across 
the room when the door opened and in 
walked Sam Montgomery, with a lantern. 
He looked a little mussed up. He put the 
lantern down on the table and stood facing 
Mary. She knew it was pretty close to be- 
ing all up with her then. 

“Your pa’s got Smith out there where 
he was waiting for you,” said Montgomery. 
“ He’s tied up to keep him quiet. It was 
a considerable job to do it without busting 
him all up.” 

“ You—you knew!” whispered Mary. 

“Of course,” Sam told her. “ Do you 
suppose Singlefoot would go off fishing 
careless, like that?” 

“God help me!” said Mary. 

Sam looked at her for pretty near a 
whole minute before he said anything. 
When he did speak, he seemed to be a good 
deal stirred up. 
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“I’m going to marry you before sun- 
rise, Mary,” he said. 

“ You can’t! You can make me go toa 
minister’s, but I’ll tell him the whole story, 
and he won’t marry us!” 

“We're going to old Parson Draper. 
He’s crazy as a loon, and he’d marry a red 
heifer to a hitching post if somebody asked 
him to. He ain’t had a church for years, 
but he’s a regular preacher, with a hunting 
license, or whatever it is they have to 
have.” 

“ Sam,” said Mary, scraping her courage 
together and looking him straight in the 
eye, “ ain’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

“No!” Sam put his fist down on the 
table, so that the lantern danced a jig. 
“That day I see you on the fair grounds 
I knew you was my girl! Singlefoot would 
’a’ traded you for a barrel of hard cider 
and a hound dog any time, but I wanted to 
marry you, and also I wanted to get myself 
fixed up first. I never wanted to marry 
anybody before, and I never will again. 
Somehow there’s folks that is made for each 
other, only ’most always they get snarled 
up with somebody else, and don’t find it 
out until it’s too late. You’re my girl, and 
I’m going to have you! Mary, I—I done 
some praying myself!” 


Vv 


Tuat was a black minute for Mary Dare. 
The strength went out of her knees all of 
a sudden, and she dropped down into a 
chair. For the first time in a good many 
years, she begun to cry. Montgomery just 
stood still and looked at her. 

“You don’t know what love means!” 
she said, after a little while. “ You don’t 
love me!” 

“ Hey?” said Sam. ‘“ What’s that?” 

“ You just want to own me, like a horse! 
You don’t know what love is!” 

Mary had got so far now that she was 
too discouraged even to cry much. Pretty 
soon the only sound in the kitchen was the 
funny noises she made in her throat, finish- 
ing up her crying spell. 

All of a sudden Montgomery walked 
over to her and took hold of her arm, hard 
but not rough. 

“You come along with me!” he said. 

The fight wasn’t all gone out of her yet, 
but she went along with him peaceable, in 
order to get a breathing spell and a chance 
to get hold of herself. He led her straight 
to the woods. Pretty soon they saw Mur- 
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ray Smith lying tied up, and Singlefoot sit- 
ting on a stump, smoking. 

“ By tunket!” said Singlefoot. “ You 
took long enough! Ready to start for the 
parson’s?” 

“ Untie Smith!” Sam told him. 

“ Going to paste him a few before you 
get married?” chuckled Singlefoot, as he 
pulled the knots loose. “I was kind of 
hoping you would!” 

Murray Smith shook himself out of the 
ropes, and he would have jumped Sam if 
Mary hadn’t been between them. 

“You two go and get married,” said 
Sam. “ Go fast, before I change my mind.” 

“ Hey!” yelled Singlefoot, making a grab 
for Mary. “ This ain’t no time for fool 
joking!” 

Sam collared him, and they mixed it for 
a few minutes. By the time Montgomery 
had got the old man’s nose drove into the 
dirt, Murray Smith and Mary Dare had 
gone out of sight. Sam let Dare get up. 

“T knowed you was thick-headed,” said 
Singlefoot, after he’d got the dirt and dead 
leaves out of his mouth; “but I didn't 
know you was a loonatic!” 

“ Neither did I,” Sam told him, “ but I 
be one.” 

They went back to the house peaceable 
enough, for there wasn’t anything more to 
fight over. Besides, Singlefoot was too dis- 
couraged to fight. He’d seen an easy liv- 
ing slip through his fingers that night. 

Montgomery walked with his head down, 
like a bear. 

“ Guess [ll sleep here, if you don’t care, 
Singlefoot,” he said, when they got inside. 
“ There’s something funny the matter with 
me. I don’t seem to want to go home, or 
smoke, or anything.” 

“Serves you right!” said Singlefoot. 
“Hope ye die! Take Mary’s bed, and 
sleep with your shoes on, for all I care a 
damn!” 

Sam did take his shoes off, on account 
of the blue and white bed quilt, but that 
was all. He lay down with his clothes on, 
flat on his back, and called living a bad 
job. He knew he never would care whether 
he got up again, or went to bed, or ate a 
meal of victuals. 

He hadn’t moved hand or foot or shut 
his eyes when the sun peeked into Mary’s 
blue and white room, and made it seem to 
him like heaven with nobody to home. 

At first, when he turned his head at a 
little noise, he couldn’t believe that it was 
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her standing there in the doorway. She 
looked just the same as she had the night 
before, except that there was shadows under 
her eyes; but Sam thought his brains had 
gone back on him, and he was seeing things. 

“ Sam!” she said, in a voice that wasn’t 
any bigger than a sparrow’s. 

That put the springs back into him, and 
he was off the bed and on his feet with one 


p. 
“Sam! You do know what love is!” 
“ Stop that!” said Sam. “ You’re a mar- 
ried woman now!” 
“No!” Mary’s eyes crinkled up the 
way he’d seen them do a hundred times, 
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only this time they looked at him different. 
“No; I’m not! I knew—lI’d made a mis- 
take—when you let me go; but I had to 
argue with Murray all night to make him 
bring me back!” 

Maybe it was twenty minutes later on 
that Sam looked over Mary’s shoulder, and 
saw Singlefoot standing in the doorway. 

“ T’'ll be jiggered!” said Singlefoot, when 
he could talk. “Sam, you homely-looking 
critter, how did you get her?” 

“ Because he let me go!” said Mary 
Dare, with her fingers gripped tight into 
Sam’s shirt. “‘ And don’t you call him a 


homely-looking critter—he’s beautiful!” 
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PROVING ONCE MORE THAT AN APPARENT GAIN MAY BE A 





HERE was a buoyance, a sprightli- 
ness, in Elspeth’s step that May 
morning as she came down the path 

to the spring. There was something of the 
light and lissom grace of a deer in the free- 
swinging rhythm of her stride; but there 
was strength, too—the fine, confident, com- 
petent strength of youth—in the lines of 
her straight, lithe back and the elastic sym- 
metry of her hips and limbs. 

She carried two wooden pails. They 
were the kind commonly called “ candy 
buckets ”—larger than ordinary pails, with 
a capacity of five or six gallons. Elspeth 
had youth—she was not yet twenty-four— 
and she hummed the air of a Sunday school 
song, one of the few tunes she knew, as 
she followed the winding path. The spring, 
a dark, still pool in its rock-walled grotto, 
lay cool and mossy in a shaded nook under 
the hill—a wooded slope where ferns and 
wild violets grew beneath the beech and 
basswood trees. 

Dew sparkled like many-colored jewels 
in the green leafage about her—gems that 
gleamed and quickly vanished before the 
ardent glances of the mounting sun. It 
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was a clean world — rain-bathed, flushed, 
eager, athrill with tingling energies. Matin 
songs rose from forest and thickets—the 
pipe of robin and oriole, the ringing aria 
of redbird, the clear, sweet notes of lark 
and thrush. The air was fragrant with the 
perfume of lilac blossoms and the blooms 
of apple, peach, and cherry trees. 

Elspeth Adams was not wondrously fair 
of face. Her brown-tanned skin was some- 
what dark, and her hair and eyes were of 
a dull and lusterless shade of brown; but 
her skin was smooth and her features were 
pleasing. She possessed an attractiveness, 
the definite charm of health and youth. 
She was wholesome, radiant with vitality, 
yet feminine, from the thick braids of her 
hair, wound in an unstudied, becoming coil 
at the back of her head, to the small tips of 
her low-heeled sandals. 

Arrived at the cool, shady nook beside 
the pool, she put down her buckets and 
stood idly resting for a moment. Farther 
up the wooded slope the dogwoods were 
gleaming white like snowdrifts, and the 
redbuds glowed, flaming, against a back- 
ground of blended tints of green. She 
























filled her lungs with the cool, fresh, fra- 
grant air and stretched her round, slender 
arms above her head in a gesture of sheer 
enjoyment. Then she stooped and pro- 
ceeded mechanically to fill the buckets, one 
at a time, by dipping them into the pool; 
after which she straightened to an erect 
posture and moved to ascend the path, 
carrying the heavy pails, one in either hand, 
with apparent ease. 

Now she became aware of a young man’s 
figure standing not far away, at the edge 
of the thicket which screened the hollow 
above the spring pool. He had probably 
been watching her while she filled her 
buckets. 

Not far from Elspeth’s own age—at least, 
not more than two years older—he was a 
type of young man to appeal to the femi- 
nine eye. Of good height and massive 
build, he had a certain deliberation of man- 
ner and bearing that gave him an air of 
thoughtfulness, if not of learned sagacity. 
He might have been called distinguished- 
looking, too, with his high-bridged, aqui- 
line nose, his piercing black eyes, and his 
thin-lipped, unsmiling mouth. He was 
dressed in coat and breeches of brown cor- 
duroy, and he wore a high-crowned, broad- 
brimmed black hat. 

Calvin Carter was really a striking figure 
of a young man. Elspeth unconsciously 
slackened her pace when she saw him, al- 
though she did not put down her burden 
or stop stock-still. ‘ 

He came forward at once, and, without 
offering to take the buckets, turned into the 
path behind her. 

“How are you, Elspeth?” he grunted 
perfunctorily. ‘ You’re looking chipper.” 

“ How do you do, Calvin?” she replied. 

“Ts your grandpa up and stirring this 
morning?” 

“ Yes—you'll find him eating his break- 
fast, I reckon, if you want to see him.” 

“Tl stop a minute,” he said. “IT 
thought I’d speak to him about a little 
matter that needs attending to.” 

The girl evidently thought that no com- 
ment was necessary or expected, and she 
made none. 

The young man followed her silently up 
the path to the house, which stood in the 
midst of a grove of live oaks and chestnut 
trees. There was a look of appreciative 
appraisement in his lazily observant eyes 
as he noted the easy movements and firm 
tread of the girl in front of him. His in- 
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terest seemed wholly impersonal, however: 
It had nothing of sentiment in it, or of 
emotion arising from the fact that she was 
a maid and not uncomely, and he a young 
man. 

Calvin Carter, at that moment, admired 
Elspeth Adams just as he would have 
viewed a sound, clean-limbed young horse 
or cow. He saw that she was strong, ac- 
tive, vigorous of lung and muscle, yet not 
nervous or excitable. She would have en- 
durance. Hard work would never hurt that 
type, human or dumb animal. The thought 
pleased him. 

Elspeth was well known throughout the 
countryside as a diligent and indefatigable 
worker. Her grandfather, John Streeter, 
was, as he himself said, “ getting along in 
years ”—he was nearing seventy-six. Late- 
ly he had been ailing a great deal, and the 
girl virtually managed the farm work, with 
the help of a neighbor lad to do the heavier 
tasks. She had kept the house and looked 
after countless incidental details—the gar- 
den, the poultry, milking, caring for calves 
and pigs, preserving the products of or- 
chard and truck patch—since the death of 
her grandmother, five or six years before. 

Her own parents died when she was a 
baby, and it was generally understood that 
Elspeth would inherit the eighty-acre farm 
at her grandfather’s passing. John Streeter 
was considered to be “ fairly well fixed ” 
financially. The farm was well improved 
and stocked, equipped with buildings and 
modern tools, and free from indebtedness. 
Besides that, there was money in the bank 
at the county seat, and loaned out at in- 
terest. There were those who said that 
Elspeth was foolish to make a slave of her- 
self at hard work, when she might have 
lolled in idleness. 

She viewed the matter in a different light. 
She quite understood that, as far as she 
was concerned, an existence of idleness 
would be one of utter misery. To any one 
of her active temperament and energetic 
habits, a life of sloth and indolence would 
be unbearable. She was not very imagi- 
native, but she was thoroughly sane and 
practical. She wasn’t much given to day- 
dreaming, or to cherishing fond and futile 
illusions. 

This purposefulness, this steady adher- 
ence to the daily routine of her tasks, which 
almost amounted to stolidity, was one of 
the things that attracted Calvin Carter to 
Elspeth. A worker himself, he had no pa- 
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tience with the man or woman who delib- 
erately chose to take the easy way. 

Life, as Calvin saw it, was a game of 
getting things for one’s self. He measured 
success by a material yardstick. A man’s 
place was established by the visible evi- 
dences of his ability to get and keep the 
solid, worldly rewards for sustained effort. 
Elspeth Adams was the kind of girl who 
would help a man, instead of hindering 
him, in the acquisition of material goods 
and chattels. 

The two had known each other since 
both were children. They had attended 
the same country school, gone to the same 
neighborhood picnics, played charades and 
made taffy or popcorn balls at the same 
boy and girl parties. Now the two lived 
on adjoining farms. Calvin Carter had 
leased the hundred acres known as the 
Uncle Billy Miller place, north of John 
Streeter’s farm, four years before. He kept 
bachelor quarters there, in company with 

The young man was undoubtedly des- 
tined to get on in the world—every one 
conceded that. He was keenly alert to his 
own interests, and was already deemed a 
man to be wary of when it came to driving 
a bargain. Those who had tried to get the 
best of him in various barterings had found 
this out to their undoing. Most of them 
had been shorn of more substantial posses- 
sions than their bright expectations. 

These found a meager solace in calling 
Cal Carter closefisted, and a cunning and 
unscrupulous trickster, behind his back. 
He wasn’t disturbed by it. He rather glo- 
ried in the fact that people respected his 
cleverness, even if they hated him for tak- 
ing advantage of their own lack of acumen. 
If the choice had been offered him, he would 
have preferred to have men fear him a lit- 
tle, instead of loving him. 


II 


Tue tall, lean, slightly stooped figure of 
John Streeter could be seen on the rear 
porch of the old-fashioned house, as the two 
young people came nearer. The older man 
greeted his visitor with something akin to 
cordial friendliness in his tone and manner. 

“Good morning, Cal! How are you 
making it?” he said heartily. “A nice 
shower we had yesterday. I was just in 
the act of setting down to eat breakfast. 
Come in and have a bite of Elspeth’s cook- 
ing with me!” 
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“No, I guess I won’t this time, Uncle 
John,” the young man said. “I had my 
breakfast before I started. I wouldn’t 
want to spoil my dinner piecing between 
meals that way,” he added, with an at- 
tempt at humor. 

“Well, come up and set down and rest 
yourself, anyway,” the other invited. 

“T’ll sit here, Uncle John.” 

The young man seated himself with his 
broad back against one of the porch posts. 
Elspeth placed her buckets on the bench 
beside the door, and went on into the 
kitchen. 

“T thought I’d step by and speak to you 
about that line fence between our two 
places,” Carter continued. “It’s getting 
in pretty bad shape. My cattle will be 
breaking through into your corn patch, one 
of these days. It’s easy to spoil ’em that 
way. They learn to be breachy mighty 
quick.” 

“That’s right, Cal—no question about 
it. A cow’s sense is mostly foolish sense, 
as arule. I know the fence is getting old. 
I reckon it ought to be rebuilt new, as a 
matter of fact, but seems like this is a busy 
time of year. If we could get somebody 
to do the work—” 

“ That was what I had in mind,” Carter 
said in his deliberate way. “I came over 
to make you a proposition. It will take 
about a couple of spools of new wire and 
say fifty new posts to fix up the fence in 
fine shape. Counting the work and all, it 
probably would amount to about twenty- 
five dollars. If we go halvers on it, that 
would be fair, don’t you think?” 

Uncle John Streeter scratched his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, that would be fair,” he assented. 
“T don’t see why it wouldn’t.” 

“So I thought I’d offer to furnish every- 
thing, and my hand and myself will do the 
work and save you all the bother. I no- 
ticed a spotted heifer calf you’ve got down 
there ‘in your barn lot, Uncle John,” he 
went on. “ It looks like it might be worth 
ten dollars at the most, at market price. 
I'd be willing, seeing that we’re neighbors 
and friends, to take the calf for your share 
of fixing the fence, if that would suit you.” 

“Why ”—the older man paused, con- 
sidering—“ I kind of think Elspeth’s been 
planning to keep that heifer calf. Well, it’s 
all right anyway, Cal—you take the calf 
along, and go ahead and fix the fence.” 

Carter rose. 











“T’ll be getting back home,” he said. 
“ T’ll see to it that the fence is attended to 
right away. While I’m here, I guess I 
might just as well take the calf along with 
me. You don’t need to bother, Uncle John. 
I brought a piece of cord along in my pocket 
I can use for a leading string.” 


Ill 


“Tuat was what I call a smart piece of 
scheming,” Elspeth said a little while after- 
ward, as she poured her grandfather a cup 
of coffee. ‘“‘ He must have thought it all 
out—just what he’d say and do to wheedle 
you into giving him that heifer calf. Oh, 
he’s good at making people do the way he 
wants them to do, all right!” 

John Streeter pulled his chair up to the 
table somewhat shamefacedly, but he af- 
fected to speak with a show of bluster. 

“Cal didn’t wheedle me, young lady,” 
he retorted. “ Not a bit of it! I let him 
take the calf because I wanted him to. He 
admitted that it wouldn’t bring more than 
ten dollars at market price.” 

“ Of course he would say that, naturally; 
but I’ll warrant you he wouldn’t sell it 
back to you this minute for less than 
twenty!” 

“ Well, child, I can’t help it if he over- 
values the critter just because it belongs to 
him,” the old gentleman said, chuckling. 

He regarded her quizzically from beneath 
his bushy brows. 

“T had a little scheme of my own in 
mind,” he said. “ Elspeth, Cal will take 
good care of that calf. He'll feed it well, 
and coddle it up into a fine young cow; 
and I reckon in the end it ‘ll be yours as 
much as it ever was, won’t it? When you 
and Cal get married, what’s his will be 
yours and what’s yours will be his.” 

“Yes—when Cal and I get married,” 
she repeated scornfully, “a lot of things 
will happen, no doubt! I suppose he’ll ask 
me to marry him some day, if he makes up 
his mind that it’s to his advantage.” 

“ Now, now, Elspeth!” the old man chid- 
ed, not unkindly. “ Cal’s smart. You can 
well afford to let him take his own time 
about it. He’s steady and dependable, not 
a fly-up-the-creek like most young fellows. 
He'll be a rich man some day.” 

Elspeth turned toward the door. 

“ T’d much better be feeding the chickens 
than standing here talking foolishness,” 
she said. “It isn’t likely he spends any 
time worrying about me. He’s too busy 
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Oy to get the best. of somebody in a 
trade.” 

John Streeter gazed at his granddaugh- 
ter’s retreating form. Then he chuck'ed 
softly to himself and went on eating his - 
breakfast. 

The idea that Calvin Carter cherished 
some thought of making her his wife was 
not a new one to Elspeth. Her grandfather 
frankly favored the idea, and made free to 
remind her of it whenever an opportunity 
presented. 

In his desultory fashion, Calvin Carter 
had “kept company ” with her for nearly 
five years. His manner of paying court to 
her, if he meant to play the réle of a suitor, 
was strangely indirect and indefinite. He 
made it a point to come at least once a 
week, usually after supper, to sit in casual 
conversation with her grandfather for an 
hour, or perhaps longer. Seldom did he 
have much to say to Elspeth, or seek to 
talk to her alone. On infrequent occasions 
the two young people walked together 
across the fields to the meetinghouse, a 
mile away, to attend Wednesday evening 
prayer meeting or Sunday night preaching 
service; but in five years he never had men- 
tioned the subject of love or marriage. 

In the neighborhood, it was tacitly ac- 
cepted that Calvin and Elspeth were plight- 
ed lovers. He did not pay attentions to 
any other girl, and she had not received the 
attentions of any other young man. 

There were those who declared that he 
was only waiting for John Streeter to die 
before he married Elspeth. 

“He won’t take any chances. He isn’t 
the kind to assume the burden of taking 
care of a helpless old man, and he’ll make 
sure that she has the farm all secure in her 
own right before he does anything radical.” 

Sometimes Elspeth passively accepted 
the thought that Calvin intended to make 
her his wife. There were days, too, when 
she decided that she abhorred him. She 
was convinced that he wasn’t in love with 
her—or with any one else, for that matter, 
unless it might be himself. 

She did not let that fact disturb her 
peace of mind. Her disposition was natu- 
rally placid, without any great range of 
emotional reflexes. If she did not mount 
to transcendent heights of gayety or exul- 
tation, she did not descend to dark depths 
of despondency or rancor. Physically, she 
was superbly well-——almost never ill or de- 
pressed. As for her mentality, an alienist 
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would probably have called her magnifi- 
cently sane. 

“T noticed that Cal and his hired man 
fixed the division fence to-day,” she in- 
. formed her grandfather one _ evening. 
“They used just about one spool of new 
wire, and put in maybe a dozen new posts. 
I took it on myself to walk over that way 
and see just what they did do, after they’d 
finished the job and left. The fence has 
been moved over—a foot or so, all along— 
on to our land.” 

“ Now, now, child!” her grandfather 
said reproachfully. “ You don’t mean to 
say Calvin’s tried to give us the worst of it, 
surely? He’s fair. He wouldn’t hog a lit- 
tle thing like a foot of land. You prob- 
ably overestimated it with your eye.” 

“ Oh, wouldn’t he do such a thing?” she 
returned calmly. “I wonder!” 


IV 


Joun STREETER was stricken with pa- 
ralysis on the roth of August. He lived 
until the 15th in a state of stupor, from 
which he did not emerge, even at the end. 

His passing was a cruel and crushing 
blow to Elspeth. It had come with a sort 
of incredibly amazing and implacable swift- 
ness. For a little while her grief obscured 
all other thoughts and considerations in the 
world. She had loved her grandfather very 
dearly. They had been more to each other 
than merely kindred of the same blood; 
they had been kindly, companionable, loyal 
friends. 

It was Calvin Carter who shared with 
Elspeth the task of nursing her grandfather 
during his last illness. Other neighbors 
came and went, doing what they could, and 
giving generously of sympathy and com- 
passion—the Fletchers, who lived nearest 
on the south road, the Stinsons, the 
Haineses—but it was Cal who sat up with 
the sick man four nights running, and who 
hardly left the bedside in the days that in- 
tervened. 

The young man had little to say to the 
girl, but she found a certain comfort in his 
being present. She watched him when he 
wasn’t conscious of it, marking his gentle- 
mess as he changed the position of her 
grandfather’s insensible form, noting, too, 
the strength expressed in his great shoul- 
ders, his deep chest, and his capable arms, 
as well as the set of his fine, dark, master- 
ful head on his massive neck. However 
self-centered and sordidly grasping he might 
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be at heart, outwardly Calvin Carter was 
a splendid figure of manhood, and even in 
the time of her grief and anxiety, Elspeth 
could not be wholly unmindful of his rugged 
masculinity. 

After the day of the funeral, Elspeth ar- 
ranged to stay at the Fletchers’ at night. 
Her affairs were not otherwise changed. 
She was her grandfather’s only near rela- 
tive. All that he possessed became hers— 
the farm, with everything thereon, and cer- 
tain moneys, in cash and investments, 


amounting in all to twenty thousand and ° 


some odd hundreds of dollars. 

She found it silent and lonely in the 
house, at first. Her outlook upon life 
seemed somehow changed and altered. Fa- 
miliar objects did not look the same. Even 
the sunlight appeared to have a different 
quality, a dead whiteness. She had an 
odd feeling that she lived and moved in a 
world of unrealities, such as one visualizes 


in 

Such fancies soon passed. She had mere- 
ly to readjust her mental processes to the 
basic premise that her grandfather’s famil- 
iar face and form was no longer there, that 
the sound of his kindly, gentle voice was 
forever stilled. Very sensibly, she tried to 
reassert her normal self-control. 


V 


Cat CarTER came around the corner of 

the house as Elspeth sat on the shaded 
south porch in the afternoon of the second 
day after the funeral. She was hemming 
some flour sacks, which would serve later 
for dish cloths. The young man took off 
his hat and sat down on the edge of the 
porch. 
“I thought I’d stop and talk over some 
things,” he began a little hesitantly. “I 
just turned a dozen head of my cattle into 
the woods pasture on this side. The grass 
is better over here, and your stock don’t 
keep it half eaten down.” 

Elspeth gazed at his face with steady 
eyes. She did not speak. 

“ T’ve been thinking,” he continued. “I 
guess, now that your grandpa’s out of the 
way, there’s nothing to hinder us from mar- 
rying. It’s my idea that we might as well 
go to the county seat to-morrow morning. 
We can get the license, and Judge Wayne 
will marry us. He’s a good friend of mine, 
and I reckon he won’t charge anything. 
I'll drive past for you in my buggy, and 
we can start early, while it’s cool.” 
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Still the girl uttered no word, but a faint 
color reddened her temples, 

“Tt ll be a smart move, combining these 
two farms,” he went on argumentatively. 
“T haven’t let it be known generally, but 
I’ve got my plans all laid to get hold of the 
place I’m on. I’ve worked it pretty slick. 
You remember that old Miller and his wife 
moved to town five or six years ago? They 
figured that the rent from the farm would 
keep them comfortably the rest of their 
lives; but the old man didn’t have gump- 
tion enough to look out for himself. He 
went security on notes for two or three of 
his blandying friends, and got stuck. The 
consequence was he had to mortgage the 
farm for eight thousand dollars, and he’s 
had to sail mighty close to the wind to pay 
the interest, taxes, and what not, and have 
enough left to live on.” 

Elspeth listened breathlessly. The Mil- 
lers—Uncle Billy and Aunt Martha they 
had always been to her—were beloved 
friends of her childhood. They had no 
children of their own, and John Streeter’s 
granddaughter was a petted favorite with 
them. Elspeth could see in her mind’s eye 
the wonderful, golden-brown honey cakes 
Aunt Martha had baked especially for her 
in other days. 

“T’ve made good money the last five 
years,” Cal continued; “so I scouted 
around a little and bought up that Miller 
mortgage. It’s due now, principal and in- 
terest, and I’ve told the old man I can’t 
renew it for him. Money’s pretty tight 
now, and it isn’t likely he’ll be able to get 
it anywhere else. I’ve had the farm adver- 
tised according to the law, to be sold by 
the sheriff, the second Saturday in Septem- 
ber. I figure I can bid it in for the amount 
of the mortgage. Nobody else will bother 
to bid, I don’t suppose.” 

Elspeth took up her sewing. 

“ Have you thought what will become 
of Uncle Billy and Aunt Martha, if every- 
thing goes as you have planned?” she asked 
quietly. 

He gave a short, mirthless laugh. 

“T reckon that’s their lookout. Ke 
ought to have thought about that before he 
signed notes for every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. If the worst comes to the worst, 
the county will take care of them.” 

“ The farm would be cheap at eight thou- 
sand dollars, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt’s worth a hundred an acre,” he de- 
clared. Then he got up awkwardly. “ TI’ll 
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be getting back home. I want to mow that 
patch of clover. You be all ready in the 
morning, Elspeth. I'll come early.” He 
stared questioningly at her downcast face. 
“ T should think you’d be kind of surprised 
at us getting married so sudden like.” 

“No, I’m not surprised —at the way 
you’ve planned it,” she said. 

He shuffled his feet, hesitated, and turned 
away. A little later she saw him stalking 
along one of the aisles between the apple 
trees in the orchard. He stopped once to 
examine a laden branch, bending with its 
load of fruit. She dropped her head in her 
hands and silently wept. 


VI 


ELSPETH returned home from the Fletch- 
ers’ soon after sunrise. She had not slept 
well. Her limbs were heavy with weari- 
ness, but her eyes were bright, as if from 
a light that burned within. 

There was one upper window in the old 
house from which the house and barn on 
the Miller farm, where Calvin Carter lived, 
could be plainly seen. From this vantage 
point she observed that certain activities 
were under way at the distant farmhouse. 
The young man was loading his possessions 
into a wagon which stood in the yard; and- 
presently she saw him go to the barn, from 
which, in due time, he emerged with his 
team and buggy. 

It was only a little while until she heard 
the sound of wheels at the front gate. 
Then his heavy tread sounded on the porch. 
She went to the door. 

“ Well,” he said familiarly, “ here I am! 
I’ve done a day’s work already, before the 
morning’s fairly started. I loaded up my 
furniture and things as soon as it got light. 
Everything’s going to work out just fine. 
I paid off my hired man and let him go last 
night, so I loaded up all my truck to bring 
over here. We'll drive to town and get 
married, and we can get back here by noon. 
I want to go to Smith’s cattle sale after 


*dinner. The chances are there’ll be some 


good stock to be bought cheap. I thought 
you could take your team over while I’m 
at the sale, and bring my stuff—it’s all 
loaded on the wagon. Then to-morrow 


you can help me haul in that little patch 
of clover hay. It ‘ll be ready to put in the 
barn by then.” 

“No!” she said sharply. “ You can’t 
have me to take the place of your hired 
man, Cal Carter!” 
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He eyed her curiously, in blank amaze- 
ment at the vehemence of her tone. 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed. “ It’s hard to be- 
lieve that any one could be as utterly selfish 
and mean as you are! You've got it all 
planned out, haven’t you? You've made 
all your arrangements to marry me, be- 
cause I look like I’m a good bargain. I’m 
strong, and with you to drive me I’d be a 
good worker. Marrying me would be a 
fine stroke of business. My farm and 
everything would be yours!” 

Her lip curled in bitter scorn. Calvin 
continued to stare at her bleakly, as if 
without comprehension. 

“You mean,” he blurted finally—“ you 
mean you don’t intend to go with me this 
morning to be married?” 

“ That is exactly what I mean,” she said. 
“T am not going with you this morning, or 
any other morning. Can’t you understand? 
Can’t you see the road you're traveling? 
All you think of is getting the best of some- 
body. You got the best of my grandfather 


when you persuaded him to give you that 
spotted heifer for fixing the fence, and then 
you set the fence over on our land. 


It’s 
that way with everything. You turned 
your cattle into my pasture because the 
was better there. You’re planning to 
beat Uncle Billy out of his farm. You 
practically admitted that you’ve only been 
waiting until my grandfather died to marry 
me and get possession of this place. You’ve 
never said anything about—caring for me, 
as a man should care for the girl he would 
” 

She faltered. Her eyes filled with tears. 

“You don’t need to say any more,” he 
interposed gruffly. “I guess you’ve been 
waiting for this chance to give me the mit- 
ten. I didn’t think you was that kind of 
a girl, Elspeth. I didn’t think you’d lead 
me on, only to turn me down at the last 
minute.” 

“ That isn’t true, Cal Carter! I haven’t 
led you on. Have you ever asked me to 
marry you? Have I ever said I would 
marry you? How could we be engaged, 
when such a thing never was mentioned? 
I wish you would go away. I—I don’t 
want to talk any longer. If you can’t see 
the right and wrong of things yourself, 
there isn’t any use my trying to tell you.” 

“ T’ll go—don’t you worry,” he said an- 
grily. “I'll get my cattle out of your pas- 
ture right away, and I won’t bother you 


again ” 
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“Very well, Cal Carter—get them out,” 
she returned in a low tone. “ The quicker 
you do, the better!” 

He scowled at her for a moment in si- 
lence. She met his gaze without wavering. 
Then, with a gesture half contemptuous, . 
half derisive, he turned away. 

At the gate, where his team stood som- 
nolently waiting, he untied the hitching 
strap and mechanically looped its end in 
a ring of the harness. Having climbed into 
the buggy, he jerked the horses around and 
lashed them viciously with the whip. They 
broke into a lumbering trot. 


Vil 


At first Calvin’s emotion was one of de- 
fiant recklessness. In the manner of slow 
thinkers, his ire did not flame up quickly; 
but it was all the more fierce when it did 
gather headway. By the time he reached 
home, he was angry enough to think of 
seeking reprisals; yet he retained sufficient 
calmness of judgment to realize that he 
couldn’t revenge himself against a girl by 
the usual measures one would employ if 
his enemy were a man. He couldn’t call 
Elspeth to account at the first favorable 
opportunity, and give her a good beating, 
for example. 

Anything he might do, in fact, to punish 
her in a material or physical sense would 
only react against himself. At the best, 
he would make himself ridiculous; at the 
worst, he would become an object of loath- 
ing and contempt in the eyes of the neigh- 
borhood. A woman had all the advantage 
of a man, and she didn’t hesitate to take it, 
he reflected bitterly. Nevertheless, he 
vowed he would find some way to get even. 

He found a momentary outlet for his 
anger in jerking the harness from the horses’ 
backs and sending them careering into the 
dry feed lot with unmerited kicks. Then 
he remembered that he needed one of the 
animals to ride upon his errand of retriev- 
ing his cattle from Elspeth’s pasture. Both 


- horses were suspicious of his advances, and 


he found it necessary to run them around 
and around the inclosure under the beam- 
ing eye of the midsummer sun before he 
could catch one. 

He experienced more or less difficulty in 
rounding up the cattle and driving them 
out of their new grazing territory. Per- 
spiring and disheveled, exuding animosity 
from every pore, he returned to the dis- 
mantled house after accomplishing his task. 
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He had worn his best clothes that fateful 
morning, when he set out so serenely to 
thread the pleasant lanes of romance. In 
the mental turmoil of his return from that 
rather disconcerting venture, he had forgot- 
ten to change. One coat sleeve was torn 
from shoulder to elbow, where a thorny 
bramble had caught it, and he bristled from 
head to foot with burrs and beggar lice. 

The wagon loaded with his household 
chattels stood at the side of the house, a 
grim memorial to his defeated plans. Ina 
kind of blind, bovine rage he began to un- 
load the inanimate object of his impotent 
choler, tumbling the heavier articles to the 
ground, careless of consequences. 

Something heavy fell on his foot. It 
was a bundle of cookstove legs, tied with a 
string. He flung them from him angrily. 
They struck the stone underpinning of the 
house, and two of them broke into a cas- 
cade of fragments. He lifted the stove it- 
self with a frenzied muscular effort, and set 
it on end just inside the kitchen doorway. 

Meanwhile his mind was busy. Elspeth 
had maligned him shamefully, without any 
shadow of justification. There was what 
she said about the line fence, as a sample. 
She might as well have said that he had 
stolen a strip of her land—and any fair- 
minded person could see that he had set 
the fence over a trifle merely for the pur- 
pose of getting at the brush and weeds, to 
clear them away. As for the spotted calf— 
that had been a droll idea of his. He meant 
to take special care of it, feeding and pam- 
pering it until it grew into a prize winner, 
and then he planned to present it to Elspeth 
on her wedding day. 

Well, there wasn’t going to be any wed- 
ding day in which he was concerned; but 
he would give her unmistakably to under- 
stand that he wasn’t a thief! He decided 
that he would begin at once to replace the 
fence precisely in its original position. He 
would take the calf back and put it in her 
barn lot without saying a word. 

The task of replacing the fence he forth- 
with proceeded to undertake with feverish 
energy. The August sun shone with burn- 
ing fervor. The heat hung in a glowing 
irradiance between seared sky and parched 
earth. Calvin didn’t notice what a hot day 
it was. His mental temperature was fully 
as high, perhaps higher. 

It was only toward the approach of eve- 
ning that a measure of his inner ardor was 
dissipated, and he began to suspect that 
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the fires outside of him were hotter than — 
those within. Thereafter he became a ~ 
steaming, parboiled mass of dissolving tis- — 
sues. Night was falling when he finished — 
his task —night, and none of the farm — 
chores done! me: 

He fed and watered his stock, milked his 
cow, and plodded wearily to his disman- 
tled and disordered house. The stove must 
be set up before he could get supper. He — 
had a long search to find some pieces of 
bricks and stones to serve in place of the 
two broken legs. He built a fire, made cof- ~ 
fee, and fried bacon and flapjacks. Later — 
on he contrived a pallet of quilts on the — 
floor, amid the jumble of furniture, and ~ 
fell asleep. 

The flux of his anger was somewhat ~ 
cooled when he awoke in the morning. His ~ 
feeling of bitter resentment toward Elspeth — 
was less violent. He thought of her more — 
in a spirit of melancholy and regretful sad- 
ness. His mood was almost self-reproach- 
ful now. ol 

He held to his determination to return — 
the heifer. The motive that actuated him 


in that, he told himself, was one of mag- — 
nanimity. He really felt that he was per- ~ 
forming an act of noble and generous self- ~ 


sacrifice; but when he came to lead the 


calf home, soon after dawn, his assurance 


deserted him. He took a roundabout way ~ 
through thickets and under cover of weed- — 


screened hollows, so that he could reach ~~ 


the Streeter barnyard unseen. There he — 
loosed his charge, shut the gate, and hasti- 
ly retreated homeward along the way by 
which he had come. 

Elspeth had marked his movements. ~ 
When she could have appeared in the open, — 


so that he would see her and know that she _ 


saw him, she let the chance pass. She was 
undecided whether to refuse the gift of the 
calf, or to accept it with a curt note of 
thanks, or simply to wait, deferring action, 
until a more propitious occasion. She end- 
ed by waiting. 

The days went by in unhurried, unheed- 
ing sequence. The young man made no 
further moves, hostile or conciliatory. He 
ceased to come on his frequent, if casual, 
visits. Elspeth rarely saw him, even at a 
distance. The vantage of her upstairs win- 
dow was of little avail. It almost seemed 
that he was aware of that particular point 
of espionage, and took pains to keep out 
of sight. 

After he had raked and stored his hay, 
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Calvin Carter had little work to occupy 

him. He found time for much thinking. 
VIII 

Ir was drawing toward the close of day 
when David Fletcher returned home from 
the county seat, on the second Saturday 
in September. Elspeth had spent most of 
the afternoon with Mrs. Fletcher. He put 
away his team, and presently came to the 
house, where the two women awaited him. 
He regarded them with twinkling eyes. 

“Of course you two don’t care about 
hearing what happened,” he said; “so I 
don’t need to waste talk telling you. I bet 
you'd be curious though, if you knew!” 

“ David!” his wife exclaimed. ‘“ Don’t 
tease Elspeth. Quit fooling, now!” 

“ Well,” he said, “ I was on hand at the 
sheriff's sale, Elspeth, as you told me to be. 
I don’t think Cal had any suspicion of what 
was in the wind. The fact is, it was all 
over in about two minutes. Cal made the 
first bid, and he just simply knocked the 
breath out of everybody there. Nobody 
had the courage to bid against him. You 
said you wanted me to run the price up to 
a hundred an acre against him, but it turned 
out it wasn’t necessary.” 

“Tt—it wasn’t necessary?” she mur- 
mured faintly. 

“No. You see, Cal started the ball roll- 
ing with a bid of one hundred and twenty- 
five an acre. There was a look in his eye 
that said he meant business, too. I kind 
of think he had his mind set to buy that 
farm, no matter what it cost him.” 

“ Oh, I’m glad!” Elspeth’s face was ra- 
diant. “I-—I must go home,” she told 
them excitedly. “I'll be back in a little 
while, Mrs. Fletcher; but I must run home 
for a few minutes. There’s something I 
want to do.” 


Calvin Carter walked aimlessly in the 


deepening twilight. Then, abruptly, he 
was aware that he was following the fa- 
miliar path that led to the fence behind 
the Streeter orchard. The path was get- 
ting choked with late-growing weeds. He 
stopped at the fence and stood there, star- 
ing down the dim, grass-carpeted orchard 
aisles. 

There Elspeth found him. 

“T heard what you did to-day,” she be- 
gan impulsively, “and I—I just had to 
come and—and thank you. It was a fine 
thing to do, Calvin!” 
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“ Elspeth!” he said in a voice full of ten- 
der yearning. “ Elspeth, you aren’t mad 
at me? You don’t hate me any longer?” 

“ No,” she said. “ No, I’m not mad at 
you, Calvin; and I never have hated you— 
only sometimes I thought you ought to 
have done differently.” She gazed at him 
demurely, her hands resting on the fence 
board against which he leaned. 

He put out one hand awkwardly and 
touched hers. 

“TI know,” he said. “I’ve been about 
as mean as they make ’em; but I’ve done 
a lot of thinking these last two weeks, and 
I’ve changed my mind about—about every- 
thing, I guess. I’ve found out a lot of 
things, too. I’ve found out that I—I love 
you, Elspeth; and love makes a fellow see 
—the other side of things, I suppose you’d 
call it. I’ve always been pretty much what 
you said I was—a bargain-hunter. I 
thought I was getting the best of things in 
a bargain, but I wasn’t. I was getting the 
worst of it, every time. I know now that 
what you get doesn’t count with a man’s 
real self. It’s how you treat the other fel- 
low that counts. To-day, after I’d tried 
to do the right thing by Uncle Billy and 
Aunt Martha Miller, and they both hung 
on to my hands and kept thanking me, and 
she cried and—and kissed me, I understood 
mighty plain the way you go about getting 
the sure-enough best of a bargain.” 

She clasped his big, brown hand in both 
of her small brown ones. 

“ Dear Cal!” she whispered. 

“ T—I would like to keep company with 
you again, Elspeth,” he said bashfully, “ if 
—if you'll let me. It’s been a pretty mis- 
erable time for me, since that day we fell 
out. Could I come over to see you now 
and then like—like I used to?” 

“Oh, Cal!” She paused, then went on 
breathlessly but determinedly: “ Of course 
you can come. I want you to come—can’t 
you see? I—TI care, too. I’ve cared all 
the time, I think.” 

“Elspeth! You mean you might—you'll 
marry me—some time?” 

“Yes!” Her arms stole around his neck, 
and she hid her face against his breast. 
“Whenever you want me to, Cal.” 

“ Why—why, Elspeth!” His arms en- 
circled her clumsily. With the eager pride 
of possession, he said: “ You’re giving a 
whole lot for little or nothing, sweetheart!” 

“T’m not,” she said. “I guess I know 
when I’m getting a good bargain.” 
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olas paused, caught his breath, and 
mopped his streaming face with his 
coat sleeve. 

A miracle had happened; but he had no 
one to share the joy of it with him. Dr. 
and Mme. Dessau, Lonny Collins, Mari- 
etta—who were they? Oh, of course they 
would be pleased, but not one of them 
could understand what this meant to him— 
a man under life sentence suddenly par- 
doned, the prison doors flung open, told to 
go free on his own feet. Oh, God, of course 
they couldn’t understand! Not one of 
them had ever been in such a prison. 

He refused to think of Virginia any 
more than he could possibly help, although 
it was she who had unconsciously wrought 
the thing. Through his passionate love and 
hatred of her, through the jealousy that 
had driven him close to madness, through 
rage, piteous desire, and a misery of soul 
too deep to be gaged by ordinary people, 
he had been shocked into forgetfulness of 
himself, and in forgetting himself he had 
forgotten his cruel infirmity. 

The Dessaus, apparently, were giving a 
party. Nicholas could not see into the 
dining room, because the curtains were 
drawn, but there were bright lights and the 
sound of hearty laughter. Still, the doctor 
would see him; he only wanted a moment. 

He rang the bell, and presently plump 
little Mme. Dessau bustled to the door. 

“ Who is it?” she asked, peering out into 
the darkness. 

She had on her Sunday bonnet and wrap. 
Evidently she was just going out, or had 
recently come in. 


A T the door of the doctor’s house Nich- 
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“It’s me—Wayne,” Nicholas replied. 
“Could I see the doctor a moment?” 

“M. Wayne!” The doctor’s wife 
shrieked unbelievingly. “ But it cannot be 
you, monsieur! You are ill in bed!” 

“ No,” Nicholas replied. ‘“ You see that 
that is not so. I have no sticks—I am 
walking without them.” 

“Come in, come in! We are in the 
dining room. Your wife is here. I per- 
suaded her to stop for a glass of wine after 
vespers—it was so cold. But, monsieur, 
I do not understand! Mine. Wayne said 
nothing about this—this—” 

“ Miracle,” Nicholas finished. “ She 
doesn’t know.” 

“ But, monsieur, you are walking just as 
if—mon Dieu! Felix—Felix!” 

She ran ahead and opened the dining 
room door, throwing a shaft of light into 
the passage. The room was full of people 
—telatives, no doubt, come to exchange the 
compliments of the season. A coffeepot 
hissed on the air-tight stove, and cake and 
decanters were set out on the table. 

In the midst of this scene of domestic 
festivity sat Virginia, holding a small wine- 
glass in one of her shabbily gloved hands. 
She looked tragically sad, her eyes heavy 
with secret tears, yet she was smiling, grate- 
ful for the neighborly attention that had 
been paid her. When she saw Nicholas, 
she rose slowly and set her glass down on 
the table. Then her startled gaze flew from 
him to Dr. Dessau. 

The other people fell silent. They did 
not know what was happening, or had hap- 
pened, that seemed of such tremendous im- 
portance, although it was t that 


apparen ; 
the sudden entry of the tall, bareheaded = 


young man had created a sensation. 
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The doctor uttered a pious ejaculation, 
and stood staring in fascination as Nicholas 
walked into the room. 

“You see!” exclaimed Mme. Dessau. 
“ He walks without the sticks. It is a mira- 
cle—a miracle on the day of our Savior’s 
birth!” 

She crossed herself piously. Virginia put 
her hands to her face and began to sob. 

XXV 

NicHo.as and Virginia sat up very late 
that night; but in the light of what had 
happened to him, he forbore to question 
her about Nevill. As a matter of fact, 
great doubt had already been cast upon 
Marietta’s spiteful story. According to the 
doctor’s wife, Virginia and she had attend- 
ed vespers together. To Mme. Dessau it 
had seemed essentially connected with his 
cure that Virginia and she had been in 
church, on their knees, when it happened. 
Certainly no one could dispute her faith, or 
say what it might or might not have 
achieved. The doctor was not a religious 
man, but even he had not challenged his 
wife’s claim. 

“ Poor Mme. Wayne was very unhappy 


about the loss of her parents,” said the doc- 


tor’s wife. “‘ Madame,’ I told her, ‘ you 
must thank the good God for the mercies 
you have.’ Then I felt a little sorry and 
ashamed, for poor madame has had such a 
lot of trouble lately; so I lit two candles 
to Our Lady, and begged intercession for 
Mme. Wayne. We knelt together, she 
and I.” 

Back in the cottage, Nicholas was hum- 
bled and awe-struck by what had happened 
to him. He was also tired and greatly con- 
fused. Had the two women’s prayers cured 
him, or was it the severe shock administered 
by Marietta Collins? He felt that he de- 
tested Marietta, and never wanted to see 
her again. Fortunately, she was out to- 
night. Nicholas shut the kitchen door, so 
that she could not gape in on them when 
she returned. 

“ T was right,” he said to himself. “ She 
lied!” 

He didn’t tell Virginia why he had start- 
ed out hatless in the night. 

“ Shall I wake up to-morrow and find 
it’s only a dream?” he asked wistfully, as 
Virginia began to lay the table for their 
supper. 

She paused, her arms full of plates, and 
smiled upon him. 
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“* No—it’s real, Nico dear! You mustn’t 
for one moment let yourself think it isn’t. 
Dr. Bergaud told me it might happen, but 
he thought it could only come through some 
great shock. He said you ought to have 
grown out of it years ago, and would have, 
if you’d had the right sort of treatment.” 

“A great shock?” Nicholas repeated. 
He looked up at her. “ Well, I had one.” 

“You mean hearing about poor mother 
and father? I didn’t realize. How kind of 
you to care so much, Nico!” 

He said nothing. 

She went on laying the table, and he 
watched her attentively. That inner flame, 
a curious luminous quality that her skin 
possessed, thrilled him. He wondered if he 
could ever quite catch it to set on canvas. 
Without it his picture would be nothing. 

“ This is the most wonderful day of our 
lives,” Virginia said later, when the supper 
had been cleared away, and she was occu- 
pied with some mending. 

“Tt has been a sad day for you, poor 
Jinny,” Nicholas replied. 

“Yes, but God has softened that blow. 
I can only be happy when I think of you.” 

“ You didn’t like having a crippled hus- 
band. Well, don’t be too sure it will last. 
To-morrow—” 

“ Please, Nico! I can’t bear it if you’re 
going to be cynical.” 

“T’m sorry. Still—” 

“ Nico, from the time I was seven years 
old I’ve lived only for this day,” Virginia 
said impulsively. 

“ Since you were seven years old? What 
the—for the love of Mike, Jinny, explain 
yourself!” 

“ But I have explained myself, over and 
over again. It was I who injured you, 
Nico. Why, I might have killed you, and 
I thought for years that I had. I used to 
pray for forgiveness, promising to make 
any sacrifice—any, it didn’t matter how 
great it might be—if only I could see you 
alive and completely well!” 

He stared at her thoughtfully. Had God 
accepted her sacrifices and answered her 
prayers? She had lost lover and parents, 
she endured a life of extreme poverty, she 
slaved unceasingly from early mornin 
until late at night, but the miracle h 
happened. He, who had long given up 
hope of being anything but a cripple until 
the end of his days, could walk. He got up 
and nervously tested it again, moving slow- 
ly but firmly about the kitchen. 
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“T wish you wouldn’t do that,” Virginia 
said. “ You're tiring yourself out, Nico.” 

“I’m not so very tired. Jinny, I wish 
you hadn’t made such sacrifices!” 

She rested her sewing in her lap. 

“What sacrifices have I made?” she 
asked. Then, meeting his steady gaze, a 
slow color swept over her face. “ Please 
don’t think I’m unhappy, Nico. I don’t 
mind being poor, although of course, when 
you’re famous—” 

“ That’s just it—I shall never be fa- 
mous, Jinny.” 

“ Your picture—” 

“ To-morrow I must go to Versailles and 
see if they’ll take me back.” 

“Not to-morrow, Nico—lI forbid it!” 
She spoke in a rarely sharp tone. “I don’t 
care how well you seem or say you feel, but 
after all these weeks in bed you are not go- 
ing back to that drafty palace—not until 
you’ve had more time. I shall be earning 
sixty francs a week with Chiostro, and with 
Marietta’s rent money we can live on that 
—for a while, anyway. I want you to fin- 
ish your picture. I want it more than any- 
thing else in the world, now!” 

“So do I,” Nicholas muttered. “ No— 
there’s something else I want more than 
that.” 

“ What?” 

“ Can’t you guess?” 

He was standing beside her, and she rose 
a little apprehensively, facing him. He 
took hold of her shoulders, a new Nich- 
olas, indeed, with more than careless de- 
sire in his eyes, more than mere glory of 
possession. He must lift that veil from 
her soul and discover the real woman he 
had married. 

“ T want your love,” he said quietly. “ It 
isn’t enough for me that you’re my wife. 
My God, Jinny, with a woman like you, it 
wouldn’t be enough for any man who knew 
what he was missing! Some men might 
never know. Why, for a long time I 
didn’t. I thought you’d taken one of those 
wild fancies that women sometimes have 
when they make a mad marriage. I’m go- 
ing to be truthful with you, and perhaps 
it ‘ll sound brutal. Other women have been 
in love with me, or pretended to be. You 
know what I was when you found me— 
bad-tempered, egotistical, poor as a rat, 
and full of myself. I’m still all that—with 
one saving grace. I’ve found the ore wom- 
an in all the world, Jinny. You’ve almost 
made a human being out of me!” 


He smiled because she looked so fright- 
ened, but in his heart he himself was fright- 
ened. Suppose he couldn’t discover her? 
Could he bear it? 

“ Jinny, I want your love,” he repeated 
stubbornly. 

“ But, Nico—” 

“ Well?” 

“T don’t know what to say. Aren’t we 
married? And there’s Cherry—” 

“ Confound it! You know I don’t mean 
that. Of course you’re my wife. I don’t 
know that it’s a wife I want, at all!” 

“ Oh, Nico!” 

“ Well, I’d like to shock you. You hide 
yourself. Jinny—I—oh, I’d like to shake 
you!” 

He remembered that old mocking desire 
—to shake her. 

She winced a little, and tried to draw 
away. Yes, he had seen that look in her 
eyes before—a look of sheer animal fright. 
He put his arms closely around her, so that 
he shouldn’t see, straining her to him, 
drawing her head to his shoulder, and 
bending down to kiss her. This was not 
the old kiss of careless desire, but it was 
sweetly warm with a hunger of passionate 
longing. 

“ My Jinny, my girl! One day you'll 
wake up and know that you always be- 
longed to me!” 

She hung a little limp in his arms, and a 
tremor of self-distrust passed over her. 
Feeling the quiver of her slender body, he 
released her and went to sit moodily on the 
couch, ashamed and bitter under defeat. 

Virginia smoothed her hair, but when she 
picked up her sewing again her hands were 
trembling so that she could scarcely hold 
the needle. Her breath came and went 
quickly in soft little gasps, and it seemed 
as if a pale pink lamp had been lighted to 
show the inner radiance of her face. Per- 
haps she was not so much frightened as she 
had seemed to be. 

“You were talking so absurdly, Nico!” 
she said. “ Of course I belong to you, and 
I know it now.” Her voice shook to match 
her hands, and she kept her gaze fixed on 
the sock that she was trying to darn. “I 
expect you’re a little excited to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” he replied in- 
differently. “ Put it down to whatever you 
please.” 

There was a long silence. Virginia went 
on trying to conquer her hands, but the 
stitches were erratic. 
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It was nearly midnight when Nicholas 
got up, lit a candle, and went into the bed- 
room. She sat quiet then, listening while 
he moved about. Yes, he was going to bed. 
She heard his boots fall. Always he let 
them drop, and always she reminded him 
that he would wake the baby; but to-night 
she didn’t reproach him. Generally he 
came to the door and said that she mustn’t 
work so late—that it was time for her to 
come to bed, too; but to-night he didn’t do 
that. She heard him blow out the candle, 
and then came the slow, protesting creak of 
the bed springs. 

Quite softly she got up and put a few 
coals upon the fire. It was sheer waste, sit- 
ting here like this—a waste of coal and of 
her own energy; but she hadn’t really been 
alone all day, and it was necessary to be 
alone sometimes. Even in church there 
had been Mme. Dessau and crowds of other 
people. 

Virginia thought of her shadowed child- 
hood, and wondered if other people remem- 
bered details of their early lives as clearly 
as she did. Was it only because the acci- 
dent to Nicholas had made such a terrific 
impression upon her? 

She thought of her old adoration of him 
—the big black-haired boy, a romantic fig- 
ure from the sordid Ditch, who did every- 
thing so much better than any of the others. 
Nicholas was always first, an amiably arro- 
gant chieftain whose word was law and 
whose prowess was unrivaled; and she had 
adored him. To-night he had compelled 
her to think of him all over again, to con- 
sider him in a way she had never expected 
to do. In fact, he was essentially the same 
Nicholas Wayne who had been king of the 
children in the meadow so long ago, so far 
away. 

What was the meadow like, now? Prob- 
ably built over, and the old cherry tree 
gone these many years. It would be ut- 
terly changed, but for Virginia the scene 
was imperishable. It remained an actual, 
definite part of her life, the motif upon 
which her whole subsequent existence had 
been keyed. 

It really was time to go to bed, if she 
meant to go at all; for she had to be up 
early in the morning. She turned out the 
lamp and went into the bedroom, pausing 
for a moment to lay an inquiring hand on 
the baby’s blankets. It was light in the 
room from the late-risen moon, and the 
wind had dropped. 
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Nicholas’s breathing came regularly. He 
must be asleep. Very softly Virginia un- 
dressed and crept in beside him. 


XXVI 


In the morning it was raining heavily, 
slashing savagely at the windows, wafting 
damp, chilly breaths through the cottage. 
The fire smoked, and the baby had sudden- 
ly developed a cold. Any idea of Nich- 
olas’s going to Versailles was entirely out 
of the question, as he himself admitted. 

He was not very well this morning. The 
excitement over, he found that he was limp- 
ing a little; but he set his teeth and deter- 
mined to beat it down. What had been 
done could be done again. Marietta 
brought his sticks in from the gutter where 
he had flung them, and he glowered at her. 

“You think I’m going to need them 
again!” he said. 

“T think you need them now,” Marietta 
replied. “It is madness, going without 
them. You might fall and hurt yourself.” 

At that moment Dr. Dessau came in to 
have a look at the baby and his other pa- 
tient. Nicholas, he thought, probably had 
a light touch of rheumatism. 

“Don’t move about much to-day,” he 
admonished. “It is cold in here, both for 
you and the little one. Build up the fire!” 

“ There is no more fuel,” said Marietta, 
who was sitting close to the stove with the 
baby in her arms. “If you will give me 
some money, Mrs. Wayne, I’ll order some.” 

Virginia flushed uncomfortably. She 
had only four francs in her purse—no more 
than enough to get her to Paris and back. 

“Tell La Marche to send a sack of 
eo and I'll pay him to-night,” she 
said. 

It was settled for her now that she must 
go to Chiostro’s, whether or no. He would 
give her the money for her day’s work, but 
she would have to start soon. The morn- 
ing light was necessary for him. 

“T’m sorry,” Marietta replied, “ but La 
Marche won’t allow any more credit. He 
said so last time. I am very short of money 
myself. Otherwise—” 

Dr. Dessau, bending over the baby, 
thrust his hand into his pocket and brought 
out a crumpled bank note. Abstractedly 
he gave it to Virginia. 

“There, madame. Never mind! You 
can pay me back when it’s convenient. It 
is necessary to have the fuel, and I will 
send Collins to the chemist’s. The little 














one’s cold is on her chest, and she must be 
kept warm.” 

Virginia took her baby from Marietta 
and held it close to her breast. Over the 
little head she looked appealingly at the 
doctor. 

“ You don’t think it’s serious, do you?” 
she asked with quivering lips. 

“It might be,” said-Dr. Dessau. “ You 
can never tell, with little ones.” 

“ But I have to go to Paris—” 

“ T’ll be here,” Marietta interrupted. “I 
guess you can trust her with me, can’t 
you?” 

“ Of course I can. Only—” 

“Tl do whatever the doctor tells me 
to,” Marietta said earnestly. 

She held out her arms again, jealous, 
yearning. She would have let Virginia walk 
over her for the baby’s sake. 

The house was all in confusion—Nich- 
olas fretting miserably because Virginia had 
to go out, yet trying to assure her that 
everything would be all right without her; 
Lonny coming in with his muddy boots and 
being scolded by Marietta; Marietta, 
strangely untidy in the early morning, rush- 
ing about, thumping at the discouraged fire, 

“setting the coffee to warm; the quiet little 
baby lying still and waxen-looking in her 
soap box bed, drawn as close to the stove 
as they could get it; Virginia pinning on 
her hat, fetching her coat, sending Lonny 
to borrow an umbrella of Mme. Dessau, 
then between times hovering over her sick 
child. . 

“T can’t go! What am I to do? Yet 
we must have money,” her distressed 
thoughts ran. Aloud she said: “ Nico, if 
anything happens—if she gets worse— 
you’ll ask Dr. Dessau to telephone at once, 
won’t you? Here’s Chiostro’s number. 
I’ve written it down. I'll put it on the 
mantelshelf. You won’t forget?” 

Nicholas promised. He looked at her 
with haggard eyes. 

“My God, Jinny, what a useless article 
of furniture I am!” 

She kissed him swiftly, compassionately. 
For the moment they were alone together, 
bending over the baby. Virginia dropped 
to her knees by the dingy old soap box, 
and, raising one of the little hands, pressed 
it to her lips. 

“My darling! My own precious! It’s 
just a cold—a nasty, horrid cold on your 
poor little chest. You're going to get well 
again. Oh, my poor little lamb!” 
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Marietta came in. 

“I’ve sent dad for the briquettes,” she 
announced. “ You’ll have to run, if you’re 
going to catch that train.” 

For an agonized moment Virginia hesi- 
tated, but their cruel need overcame her 
fears. Already they owed the doctor and 
Marietta far too-much, and there was posi- 
tively nothing left to pawn but her wedding 
ring. She would raise a few francs on that 
on her way home. After all, it wasn’t as if 
she was leaving the baby without anybody. 
Marietta could be depended upon absolute- 
ly, the doctor lived only next door, and 
there was Nico. 

Marietta thrust the borrowed umbrella 
into her hands and gave her the cotton 
gloves. It almost seemed as if she would 
be glad to get Virginia out of the house. 

“Nico, you won’t forget to telephone 
if Cherry—” 

“ He won’t forget,” Marietta said sharp- 
ly. “You certainly will miss that train 
if you don’t run!” ‘ 

Virginia caught the train with no more 
than a second to spare. She had run all 
the way, not putting up the umbrella be- 
cause it would have hindered her, and she 
was dragged breathless by a workman into 
a steaming and crowded third-class car- 
riage, which reeked of strong tobacco and 
damp clothing. 

There was no room for her to sit down, 
and no one offered her a seat. The men 
were busy with their newspapers, and, as 
one of them remarked sotto voce to his 
neighbor, they were just as much entitled 
to their places as anybody else, particularly 
since there were plenty of half filled car- 
riages forward; so Virginia stood all the 
way to Paris, braced against a rattling door. 

She had not had time for so much as a 
cup of the lukewarm coffee that Marietta 
prepared, and-the smoke of the cheap to- 
bacco bit into her throat and choked her. 
She .felt an increasing faintness, but she 
had so much to think about that her own 
physical discomfort seemed of small ac- 
count. She ought to have caught an earlier 
train. Chiostro would be raging, and it 
would be so thankless to begin on him with 
a tale of woe. Like Dr. Dessau and Mari- 
etta, he had done so much already. He 
had offered her this work out of charity, of 
course, and here she was—like most ob- 
jects of beneficence—not playing the game 
even at the start. 

Well, she wouldn’t tell Chiostro that the 
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baby was ill until afterward. If she did, 
he would probably feel constrained to give 
her money and send her home again. No, 
they must live honestly, if they were to 
live at all. 

She sighed, and lurched with the train. 
If they were to live at all! Perhaps it 
wasn’t meant that they were to live. Vir- 
ginia’s strong sense of fatalism accepted 
the possibility. 

Yet she had only to hold out her hand 
and Nevill would give her all the money 
they needed. Indeed, they already owed 
something to Nevill; but as soon as she had 
found out about that, she had refused to 
accept any more. Perhaps she had done 
wrong to refuse it. Nico needn’t ever have 
known. It could have been paid back in 
time. Bad luck can’t last forever. Fedor 
Chiostro said that Nico was a genius, and 
Chiostro ought to know. 

Her unhappy thoughts raced on, but 
they were always turning back again to the 
little sick baby. Cherry had been so still, 
so waxen-looking and dull. She had 
coughed and choked over her milk, and had 
taken no more than a few spoonfuls. Even 
Dr. Dessau had seemed troubled. Could 
it be anything more serious than a cold on 
the chest? Perhaps by now something 
worse had developed. 

The train steamed into the Gare St. 
Lazare and emptied itself. Virginia, stum- 
bling, confused, hurried along with the 
crowd and found her bus more by luck than 
by active perception. The bus, too, was 
crowded; but this time one of her own 
countrymen — a solemn-faced young man 
with a penetrating stare through horn- 
rimmed spectacles—gave her his seat. She 
sank into it gratefully, with a husky word 
of thanks. Her shoulders were bleakly cold 
from being rained on, but her hands and 
face burned. 

After nine o'clock! Well, Chiostro 
couldn’t have begun much sooner, because 
of the weather. 

Virginia reached the studio dripping and 
sodden, and found him, as she expected, 
waiting for her. He was very cross, but 
she noticed enviously that there was evi- 
dence that he had breakfasted well. She 
kept her eyes as much as possible from the 
little tray on the table near the fire, where 
coffee and crisp-looking rolls still remained, 
with a slice of cold ham and a pot of cherry 
jam. 

In a few moments Mme. Chiostro stole 
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in and stealthily removed the tray, remov- 
ing also a great temptation. Virginia had 
been distinctly conscious of greed. 

“Oh, Mme. Chiostro!” she called out 
from the model’s throne. “ Thank you so 
much for all the nice things you sent us.” 

Chiostro’s wife halted, smiled vaguely, 
and nodded, the laden tray dwarfing her 
slight proportions. Then she went out of 
the studio. 

There was no interchange of personal 
news between Virginia and the painter. 
This was his work time. Nevill Davies 
would have been utterly amazed to know 
that Chiostro, or anybody else, could re- 
main so utterly unconscious of Virginia’s 
presence, except in a professional capacity. 

Chiostro was engaged just now on a 
rather big undertaking—a series of mural 
decorations for the new public library of 
an enterprising city in one of the Middle 
Western States of America. He had at 
least a dozen figures to paint, herculean in 
size, and Virginia was to: pose for Tran- 
quillity. The pose was easy—a seated, 
heavily draped figure with the hands loose- 
ly clasped in the lap, the eyes meditative, 
the expression one of peace. Chiostro ex- 
plained this as he arranged the folds of the 
— and made chalk marks for her 

eet. 

Tranquillity! 

And she was starving, cold, and worried 
to death. Even the thought of the twenty 
francs that would be hers when the sitting 
was Over brought no great sense of peace. 
It would be barely enough to cover the 
actual necessities of the next two days; and 
she had to repay the ten francs so kindly 
lent by Dr. Dessau. 

How long would the sack of briquettes 
last? Would the chemist give them any 
further credit? They owed him so much 
already! What would they have done with- 
out Dr. Dessau? 

Virginia’s gaze wandered irresistibly to 
the telephone, and Chiostro reminded her 
sharply not to change the pose. He was 
dissatisfied with her expression, she felt 
sure. He muttered to himself as he limned 
in the outlines with charcoal, rubbing them 
out again and again, fuming bitterly under 
his breath. 

She tried very hard to be Tranquillity, 
to remember why she was here, to fix her 
mind on all the wonderful things that 
twenty francs would buy if only it were a 
thousand. 
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The morning dragged on. It seemed 
hours before Chiostro paused and inquired 
perfunctorily if she was tired and would 
like to rest. By that time she had frozen 
stiff in the pose. She could scarcely relax 
sufficiently to shake her head and murmur 
that she was all right. 

“Good!” he grumbled. “I want to get 
on. It’s better now, but soon the light will 
go. You are holding the pose very nicely.” 

Her eyes brimmed with grateful tears, 
but she kept them back. When it was all 
over, she would tell Chiostro about her 
father and mother being dead and the poor 
little baby being so ill. There was good 
news, too — wonderful news about Nico. 
Would Chiostro scoff at the idea of its be- 
ing a miracle? 

And then the telephone rang. 

Virginia gasped, and held her hands to 
her heart, as Chiostro, muttering furiously, 
went to answer it. She leaned forward, her 
lips parted, her eyes wide with terror. 

“ Hello! Yes, it is. What? What? I 
can’t hear you. Oh, confound it all! Wait 
a minute.” He laid the receiver on the 
table and bawled out: “ Mamma, come 
attend to this. Why should I be interrupt- 
ed by such people? Mamma!” 

Mme. Chiostro came running. 

With a deep, shuddering sigh, Virg:nia 
fell back into the pose of Tranquillity. It 
was only the butcher, who had rung up to 
say that he had no more sweetbreads, but 
was sending brains for their dinner, if that 
would be satisfactory. Apparently Mme. 
Chiostro was satisfied with the substitute. 
Brains were all right, and the sweetbreads 
could be sent to-morrow. 

Chiostro was one of those people who 
dine but do not lunch. It was nearly three 
o’clock before he laid aside his tools; and 
even then Virginia was not sure whether he 
had finished or not. He said nothing to 
her. He was in a bad-tempered, absorbed 
mood—a natural condition to him during 
his work time. During the early expe- 
rience of having her portrait painted, he 
had often been quite savage—so much so 
that poor Edith O’Dare would have given 
a good deal for enough courage to cancel 
the commission. 

On this occasion he glared blankly 
around the studio for a moment—did he 
realize that the gray-sheeted woman on 
the model’s throne was still there?—then 
seized his big black felt hat and rushed out, 
banging the door behind him. 
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Virginia moved her limbs in a gingerly 
fashion. She felt as stiff and crippled as 
ever poor Nico had been. 
to do now—wait for Chiostro to come 
back? 

It was still raining, and it was getting 
dark rapidly. The fire, such as it had been, 
was completely out, and the intense cold 


of the room seemed to have frozen her — 


very heart. It must be that the sitting was 
over. 

Little Mme. Chiostro slithered in with 
her absurdly tentative manner. 

“Oh, papa has finished for to-day,” she 
said. “ You are to come again on Wednes- 
day. That is all right, isn’t it? How cold 
it is! I hate Paris. The climate is dread- 
ful in the winter. I wish we were going to 
the Riviera!” 

It was a very long speech for Mme. 
Chiostro. 

Virginia clambered down awkwardly 


from the model’s throne and gathered up ~ 


her heavy draperies. 

“ Could I see M. Chiostro for a minute 
before I go?” she asked. 

“ Pa’s gone out for a breath of air, he 
said; but he’ll finish up at the club, I ex- 
pect. Was it anything particular?” 

“Only—” Virginia colored faintly. 
“Well, I was going to ask him for my 
money.” 

“ What a pity!” exclaimed Mme. Chi- 
ostro. “ How much is it?” 

“Twenty francs.” 

“Dear me! I’ve only got a hundred- 
franc note in the house. Could you give 
me change?” 

Virginia shook her head. 

“ That’s a pity.” Mme. Chiostro sighed. 
“ He'll give it to you on Wednesday. I'll 
remind him, without fail. Papa forgets 
everything when he’s starting a new pic- 
ture. You would never believe what a trial 
he is!” 

She followed Virginia to the door of the 
dressing room. Meeting with no encour- 
agement, she sighed again, and drifted out. 

Virginia had not answered through sheer 
inability to speak. There was a horrible 
lump in her throat, and she ached all over. 
Thank Heaven, the craving for food no 
longer tormented her. 

She dressed as quickly as her numbed 
senses permitted. Her clothes, of course, 
were still wet. Why hadn’t she thought to 
ask Mme. Chiostro to hang her coat in the 
kitchen? It was such a long, long way to 
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the Gare St. Lazare, and the buses were 


- not at all frequent. 


First she must pawn her wedding ring. 
How much would they give? It was a very 
slender band, heavily as it seemed to hang 
on her finger. She would walk down to the 
' river and look for a pawnshop in the nar- 
row streets by the Pont St. Michel. 

In that respect, at any rate, she was 
lucky, for she found one almost at once on 
the Boulevard St. Michel. It was so nice 
and warm in the shop that she wished she 
could stay there. In a state of semistupor 
she sank down on the wooden stool before 
the counter, and handed over her ring to 
the young Jew who was in charge. Her 
obvious need may have moved him, for to 
her surprise he offered to lend ten francs 
on the ring, though the most she had hoped 
for was five. 

“ The weather is very bad, madame,” he 
said, as he gave her the money and the 
ticket. 

Virginia agreed with him about the 
weather, and prepared for departure. As 
she opened the door, which had a tremen- 
dous clanging bell, she ran into a man just 
on the point of entering. Each of them 
stared wildly at the other. 

“ Yes, it’s me,” said Nevill. “ I’ve been 
following you ever since you left Chios- 
tro’s studio.” 

His face was pinched and blue, and he 
looked almost as frozen as Virginia. His 
voice sounded so harsh that for a moment 
the young Jew behind the counter thought 
he must be a detective, who had just suc- 
ceeded in tracking down his miserable 


quarry. 

“ Oh, Nevill!” she cried, her self-control 
almost escaping from her. 

“T’ve been waiting for hours. That 
brute, Chiostro! I saw him go out awhile 
ago. Has he been working you all this 
time? Have you had anything to eat? 
You look famished.” 

A mist swam before Virginia’s eyes. She 
shook her head and staggered heavily 
against him. 

“ I’m not hungry,” she said, “ and I must 
get home—quick. My poor little baby is 
ill. Oh, Nevill, I must get home as quick 


as ever I can!” 

“Yes, yes,” he soothed her. 

They were out of the shop now, and he 
hailed a cab. 

“To the Gare St. Lazare ” he said, as he 
half lifted her into it. 
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The taxi was ancient, and crept along 
like a broken, wheezing old horse. The 
rain had blurred the windows, and they 
were shut in together, away from the piti- 
less outer world, in a jolting, musty little 
world of their own. Nevill put his arm 
around her drenched shoulders and sup- 
ported her against him. It seemed the 
most natural thing to do. She was scarcely 
conscious of his nearness, yet he was com- 
forted to hold her thus. 

“Tell me, Virginia—you say the baby 
is ill?” 

“ Yes—and I’m so afraid she’s worse! 
But Nico promised to have the doctor tele- 
phone if anything happened. Nobody tele- 
phoned except the butcher—it was about 
sweetbreads. I was late, and Chiostro was 


so cross!” 

“ The brute!” Nevill exclaimed. 

“ Oh, no, Nevill! You don’t understand 
artists.” 


“Thank God for that! You shouldn’t 


have come at all on a day like this. How 
your husband could have allowed—” 
“You needn’t blame Nico. I had to 


come. You see we—we’re rather poor just 
now.” 

“ And you wouldn’t take any help from 
me! That’s what I feel the most. Vir- 
ginia, you don’t want to kill me, do you?” 

She began to sob. How cruel the world 
was! Yes, it was intolerably cruel. Chi- 
ostro might have remembered that she 
would need that twenty francs. 

“ Don’t cry, my poor love. Yes, you are 
my love—you always will be. You can’t 
stop that. Nobody — not even Nicholas 
Wayne—can take away my right to love 
you. Virginia, try to be sensible. There’s 
sure to be some money coming from your 
father’s estate—oh, you poor, poor child!” 
He bent swiftly and kissed her wet face. 
“ Don’t cry, dear. Let me lend you a lit- 
tle. You can pay it back. I have so much 
more than I can possibly use. Nobody 
needs my money now—I, least of all.” 

“Please don’t reproach me, Nevill!” 

“ No, I won’t, if you’ll let me help you. 
As I say, you can pay it back. Look here, 
my dear child!” He brought out his note 
case. “ Take five hundred francs. Let me 
have a night’s sleep for once. I tell you I 
can’t bear it much longer! I don’t sleep at 
all through worrying about you. You can 
pay me back.” 

Yes, she could do that—possibly. The 
sight of the notes filled her with as fierce a 


















longing as had Chiostro’s abandoned break- 
fast tray. Greed, she thought — sheer 
! 

“ A hundred would do,” she heard her- 
self saying in a husky, difficult voice. 

“ No, take it all!” He crushed the notes 
into her hands. “ You'll need it. If you 
must tell Wayne anything, tell him that 
Chiostro gave it to you.” 

“Nico won’t bother very much. He 
doesn’t understand the value of money,” 
she whispered, as much to herself as to 
Nevill. 

“Probably not,” Nevill said. “ Well, 
that’s a good thing. Oh, my dear, what a 
relief!” 

“You’re so kind, Nevill, that—that it 
hurts. I can’t thank you—” 

“ You’d better not try.” 

“ But I’m eternally grateful. I really 
was in a dreadful fix. Chiostro forgot to 
pay me.” 

“What were you pawning?” Nevill 
interrupted. 

“ Nothing very much.” 

“ Tell me!” 

She drew off her left glove and showed 
him her hand. 

Their vehicle rumbled up to the station 
entrance, and they found that Virginia had 
just missed a train for St. Cloud. There 
would not be another for forty minutes. 

Nevill bought tickets for two, first class, 
and then he piloted her to the buffet. 

“ Time for a cup of chocolate,” he said. 
“We're both of us cold. I’m going to see 
you safely home. You needn’t say a word. 
I can’t do you any harm, can I?” 
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VirciniA doubted, afterward, whether 
she would ever have got home but for Nev- 
ill. She didn’t realize, until she was sip- 
ping the delicious hot chocolate and eating 
well buttered rolls, just how utterly spent 
and famished she was. There was no sense 
in fretting over the delay. If it hadn’t been 
for Nevill, she wouldn’t be at the station 
even now, and however much one wished, 
the time-table could not be altered. 

Finally they got into the train. Finally 
it ambled out, a troublesome little local 
stopping at every station. Finally it 
reached St. Cloud, and Nevill said farewell 
to her, putting her into a cab at the station. 

“Tf you want me for anything,” he said, 
“Tl be at the Regina. Don’t forget!” 
She smiled courageously at him. 
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“IT won’t forget-—nor how kind you’ve 
been. Good-by, and thank you, Nevill!” 

“ Good-by,” he echoed drearily. 

When she looked back, he was still stand- 
ing there in the rain, with his hat in his 
hand, staring after the cab. She leaned out 
and waved to him. She felt almost happy. 
It really wasn’t wrong to take that money 
from Nevill. It had given him pleasure and 
her a relief of mind not easily to be meas- 
ured. Of course, she could pay him back. 

She wasn’t so cold now. The chocolate 
had warmed her, and the heat of the buffet 
and the railway carriage had dried her 
damp clothes.. The rain looked like lift- 
ing. A wind had sprung up, and the clouds 
were scattering. It was a little milder, she 
thought, and the baby couldn’t be worse, 
or Nico would have telephoned. 

At the sight of the blank front of the 
cottage, the wind-blown vine, the decaying 
garden, her heart failed her again. She 
expected to see Marietta or Nicholas at a 
window, when the cab drove up, but the 
windows were expressionless. The driver 
had been paid, and so there was no further 
delay. 

Virginia hurried in. The door yielded 
at her touch, and for a moment she stood 
there, staring in a wondering fashion. 

There was nobody in the kitchen, and 
the baby’s soap box was not by the stove, 
where Dr. Dessau had ordered it to be kept. 
The kitchen had an unnatural air of tidi- 
ness. It seemed to have been scrubbed re- 
cently. The plates were neatly ranged on 
the dresser, a checked cloth covered the 
table, and the stove shone from polishing. 
It must be Marietta’s handiwork; but 
where was Marietta—the baby—Nico? 

Perhaps Cherry was so much better that 
Marietta had taken her upstairs, and Nico 
might have gone out. Virginia hurried to 
the foot of the stairs; but before she could 
call out, Marietta came running down. 

Such a sight as she was! She had just 
finished her cleaning, but had not yet 
cleaned herself. She wore a short red flan- 
nel petticoat and a draggled blouse with 
sleeves turned up to the elbows. Her eyes 
and her face were so much swollen that her 
features were scarcely distinguishable as 
Marietta’s. At sight of Virginia she began 
to cry, racked with hoarse, unnatural sobs 
that sent shudders all over Virginia. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wayne, Mrs. Wayne!” she 
choked, pulling her apron up and coverin 
her face with it. 
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Virginia stood very still. She did not 
need to be told in so many words that her 
little baby,. her little laughing, golden- 
haired Cherry, was dead. 

“Where is she?” she asked, when she 
could find her voice. 

Marietta pointed to the closed door of 
the bedroom. 

“ Where is my husband?” 

“He had to go out—to see about 
things,” said Marietta, in a thick, tear- 
ravaged voice. 

“When did she—when did it happen?” 
Virginia asked. 

“This morning, early— before you'd 
been gone more than an hour.” 

“ Why wasn’t I sent for?” said Virginia, 
in a voice that was coldly savage. 

“ Because it wouldn’t have been the least 
bit of good. Poor little mite! I had her 
in my arms, and she just coughed a couple 
of times and lay still. There wasn’t even 
time to send for the doctor. It was her 
poor little heart, he said. She had con- 
gestion of the lungs.” 

“Why wasn’t I sent for?” Virginia re- 
peated, between set teeth. She wanted to 
shake Marietta. 

“ Because—I told you—what would have 
been the use? It was better for you not to 
be here. You'd only have been in the way. 
There was so much to do. I’ve washed 
and dressed her. She looks just like a little 
doll.” 

A great sob tore at Virginia’s throat, al- 
most strangling her. She motioned to 
Marietta to go away, and stumbled blindly 
toward the bedroom, shutting and locking 
the door behind her. 

Her baby—her Cherry! Was it really 
true? Yes, as true and as cold as death. 

The window was partially open; the 
room was freezing. The soap box stood on 
two chairs, where an icy breath blew across 
its still burden. Poor little baby, who 
should have been kept so warm! She was 
just like a doll, as Marietta had said. 

There was a clean case of coarse hand- 
drawn linen—Marietta’s—on the pillow. 
The cold little doll was dressed in a stiffly 
starched frock, and white socks, above 
which gleamed the tender roundness of the 
baby limbs. A frostbitten white rose had 
been placed in the tiny hands. The eye- 
lashes lay against the waxen cheeks like 
arcs of tarnished gold. 

Virginia knelt down and gathered one 
little hand to her lips. Her baby, so cold, 
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so pitiful—all that she had left, it seemed— 
taken away from her! Why hadn’t the 
doctor told her this morning? He must 
have known! 

Marietta said she wasn’t sent for because 
she would have been in the way! Cherry 
had died in Marietta’s arms, and Marietta 
had prepared the little body for burial, 
while she, the baby’s own mother, was sit- 
ting there in Chiostro’s studio, a figure of 
Tranquillity! 

Nico had promised, and he hadn’t kept 
his word. If she had stayed at home this 
morning, it might not have happened. She 
wouldn’t have /et the baby die. Her love 
would have kept Cherry alive—her ago- 
nized love and prayers. 

She was too deeply hurt for tears. Only 
those great dry, strangling sobs kept tear- 
ing at her throat. Had God taken her baby 
because she didn’t love Nico? But she 
did love him! Wasn’t she Nico’s wife? 
Wasn’t that plain enough proof? Oh, come 
back, come back, little baby! Another 
miracle! She prayed desperately for it. 

“ Give her back to me—give her back, 
dear God!” 

But the little doll lay cold and still. 
Only the golden ringlets moved, stirred by 
the icy breath from the open window. 
There was no miracle. 

Virginia must have knelt there a long 
time before she became conscious of foot- 
steps in the kitchen, whispering, and some- 
body trying the handle of the door. 
Couldn’t Marietta leave her alone? 

“ Jinny!” It was Nico’s voice. “ Jinny, 
dear, open the door!” 

Oh, it was true, true! She didn’t love 
Nico—she hated him. God had been just 
on that score. She hated both him and 
Marietta. They had let her baby die be- 
tween them. 

They hadn’t even so much as troubled to 
telephone, and Nico had promised. ‘They 
had let her endure the doubt of that long 
day, only to come home and find her baby 
dead, just as if it didn’t matter. what her 
feelings were! She didn’t count to any- 
body—except Nevill. She would have been 
in the way; another woman’s hands were 
more capable than hers. She had been 
shut out. Well, let them be shut out for a 
while! 

“ Jinny! Nico 
calling again. 

“Go away and leave me alone,” she 
called back stridently. 
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Please answer, dear 

















It didn’t sound like Virginia’s voice at 


Poor little flower—frosted like that white 
rosebud! 

“ Oh, God, take me, too—take me, too!” 
she pleaded. 

Nicholas came to the door that led from 
the scullery. She had not thought to lock 
that. He found her sitting on the floor, 
her forehead resting against the rough edge 
of the soap box, her hands clasping the 
baby’s, trying to make the icy clay warm 


again. 

“Leave me alone!” she gasped. “Oh, 
can’t you leave me alone?” 

He put his arms around her and dragged 
her to her feet. For a second she started 
to struggle, to fight him, then suddenly she 
gave in. What was the use? 

“You'll catch cold, honey,” he coaxed. 
“Come into the kitchen. It’s nice and 
warm in there.” 

“ Send Marietta away,” she replied. “TI 
don’t want to see her again—never!” 

“She’s upstairs,” Nicholas replied. 
“ Come on, dear!” 

He set her down by the hot stove, which 
smelled unpleasantly strong from its recent 
polishing. 

“Did you get any money, Jinny?” he 
asked, anxiously and apologetically. 

“ That was what I went for,” she replied 
with tragic emphasis. “ You'll find it in 
my bag.” 

She was glad he had spoken to her about 
the money. If he had said anything about 
the baby, she would have screamed. She 
sat perfectly indifferent while he rummaged 


in her bag. 


There was an exclamation. Then Nich- 


olas said: 

“But there’s more than five hundred 
francs here!” 

“TI know,” she replied. 
wedding ring.” 

“ But they couldn’t have given you so 
much!” 

Nicholas was not well versed in financial 
matters, but he did know something about 
a pawnbroker’s estimate of values. 

“They didn’t,” she replied briefly. 

“ We oughtn’t to borrow so much of Chi- 
ostro!” His voice sounded heavy with 
worry. “Still, one of these days—” 
se We can pay it back,” she finished for 

m. 

.. hope you’re keeping account of it 


“IT pawned my 
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“ Afraid I haven’t,” Virginia said. 
“ Oh, well, I expect he has. I went over 
to Versailles this morning, after—after it 
was over.” He drew up a chair beside her 
and sat down, taking one of her hands. 

“You promised to telephone me, and 
you didn’t,” Virginia said coldly. 

“ But I did, honey! At least, I told 
Marietta to. You couldn’t have got here— 
the poor little thing went so quickly. It 
was all over in a couple of minutes. I 
thought you must have had the message, 
and that was why you borrowed so much 
of Chiostro.” 

“No, I had no message at all. I just 
came home and—and found it had hap- 
pened. If only I hadn’t gone to Paris! It 
might not have happened.” 

“Honey, you couldn’t help it. You 
couldn’t have done a thing. Don’t start 
blaming yourself. Blame me, if you like. 
God knows, I’m not fit to be a husband, let 
alone a father. Poor little kid! I guess 
I feel pretty bad, too, Jinny!” 

She raised her head and looked at him, 
and then her heart melted. He was hag- 
gard, poor Nico. His eyes were strained. 

“ How did you get to Versailles?” she 
asked. 

“ Walked part of the way. Lonny lent 
me a few francs—all he had. He’s going 
to make the—the coffin. There’s some old 
pine shelving in the garage. I'll paint it 
to-night. Marietta has some white silk to 
line it with, and she can lie all snug on her 
little pillow. Lonny and I will carry her 
to the churchyard.” 

It was a makeshift, yet it didn’t seem so 
terrible, when one thought it over. Whose 
hands more loving than those of Lonny 
Collins to fashion the little coffin? Not 
skilled, perhaps, yet certainly loving. 

“ And there’s an old lead cistern in Des- 
sau’s tool shed,” Nicholas went on. “It 
has a water-tight lid. Dessau says we can 
have it and welcome, as a case for the cof- 
fin. I thought I’d better tell you. You 
don’t mind, do you?” 

Virginia shook her head. 

How cheaply one could be buried, if only 
one were small and poor enough! How- 
ever, said Nicholas, they would have to pay 
the gravedigger, who wouldn’t allow any in- 
terference with his job. 

“ They'll take me back at Versailles,” he 
continued bitterly. “Oh, they think no 
end of me! But I’m glad of that. Do you 
mind if the funeral is to-morrow?” 
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“To-morrow? So soon! It seems so 
cruel, so heartless! No, no, I can’t part 
with her!” 

“ Honey!” 


“Very well, Nico— whatever you say. 
Yes, it had better be to-morrow. Then I 
can go to Chiostro’s again on Wednesday— 
as if nothing had happened at all!” 

She laughed so wildly that Nicholas put 
a hand over her mouth. 

“ Don’t, Jinny—don’t!” 

She freed herself. 

“T’m all right. I’m sorry; but I don’t 
seem to understand anything properly. 
Yesterday was Christmas, wasn’t it? Mrs. 
Shaw was here. She told me about father 
and mother. Cherry was well then—or 
seemed to be. That was only yesterday, 
wasn’t it? And you found you could walk 
without your sticks. You threw them 
away. I went to vespers with Mme. Des- 
sau. We were having a glass of wine when 
you came in. Was it only this morning 
that the baby had a cold on her chest? 
And to-morrow they’ll put her away in the 
ground forever. Oh, Nico, my heart is 
torn, broken! I don’t understand why all 
this has happened to me. /s there a God? 
Yes, yes—I mustn’t let myself doubt. If 
I did—oh, I’m mad, anyway! No, Nico, 
it’s all right. Don’t pay any attention to 
me. My baby is dead. I haven’t got used 
to it yet. It didn’t seem as if a thing like 
that could happen to me. Anything else— 
but not that! She was so little, so sweet, 
so full of life; and now!” 

Nicholas lifted his wife into his lap and 
held her there close: His own eyes were 
wet. It was her loss, of course, but he 
would like her to know that for all his mer- 


cenary talk about ways and means, he had ° 


feelings in the matter. They might have 
other children, but the little waif of their 
poverty, the child of these dark days, who 
had gone from them, would remain forever 
different, niched royally in memory, set 
apart from any that might come after. 

It was only yesterday, last night, he 
could have reminded her, capping her sor- 
rowful tale, that he had tried to get into 
closer touch with her, and had failed. 
That, too, seemed to Nicholas a tragedy. 
He hadn’t realized before how necessary it 
was to understand Jinny. She had just 
been a romantic fact in the last two years 
of his life, not differing greatly from other 
romantic facts that he had experienced, ex- 
cept that she was less stimulating, and that 
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she lacked the faculty of quarrelsomeness 
which heretofore he had associated with 
the feminine temperament. 

Lonny Collins tiptoed apologetically into 
the room, his cap removed, a tape measure 
in his hand. With Virginia in his lap, 
— nodded silently to Lonny over her 

Lonny, who was quite sober, went softly 
into the cold bedroom, walking preposter- 
ously on his toes. Never had he looked so 
shrunken, so bowed of leg and shriveled of 
face. Presently he came out again with his 
tape measure and a scrap of paper, on 
which he had jotted down figures. A little 
later they could hear him hammering and 
sawing in the garage. 

“T think I’d better go out now,” Nich- 
olas said. “ Lonny’s not much of a hand 
at carpentering, and if the paint’s to be 
dry by to-morrow morning, it has to be 
done now. Shall I call Marietta?” 

“No, no—I don’t want her,” Virginia 
replied. 

She slipped off his knees, waiting for him 
to go. 

“T hate leaving you, honey, but you’d 
better not come out with us. For one 
thing, you’d freeze.” 

“ No—I don’t want to come.” 

“ Well, then—” 

“Yes, go, Nico. It would be dreadful 
if the paint wasn’t dry —as if we — we 
couldn’t wait to get her underground!” 

“We can’t wait,” Nicholas said grimly. 
“ That’s a fact!” 

When he had gone, she turned again to- 
ward the bedroom, then hesitated and came 
back. For the first time in many weeks 
she climbed the stairs to the Collinses’ 
rooms. 

The door of their little kitchen was open, 
and she saw Marietta sitting there in the 
circle of lamplight. Marietta had been 
working on a piece of white satin, tucking 
it into neat folds; but the work lay on the 
table; and so did Marietta’s head, clasped 
in her arms. She was clad in her best 
black, and her hair shone with pomade. 

“ Marietta, I’m sorry I was so cross,” 
Virginia said. “ Please forgive me. It was 
true enough—I could have done nothing; 
and you have done so much. Come down 
and sit with me. We'll look at her again, 


together, and then we’ll talk about her and 
Bring your sew- 

They— 
It’s much 


her cunning little ways. 
ing. It must be done in time. 
they’re making the little coffin. 














nicer for Lonny and Nico to make it. Just 
think! Only our hands will have touched 
her—just us, who loved her so much. It’s 
good to think that, Marietta, isn’t it? And 
she won’t miss us very much. They’ll look 
after her—up there. So safe, Marietta! 
Think what a lot she’s being spared. Why, 
we don’t know what mightn’t have hap- 
pened to her; but God knew, and He’s go- 
ing to take care of her!” 

How strange that Virginia should be 
comforting Marietta! The red-haired girl 
convulsively clasped one of her hands, and 
kissed it with an abandon of passionate de- 
votion. Her terribly swollen face no longer 
seemed ludicrous or repulsive. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Wayne, I can’t bear it! She 
died in my arms—just coughed a little, and 
then lay so still I thought she had gone to 
sleep. I can’t bear it!” 

“We've got to bear it,” Virginia said 
quietly. ‘‘ There isn’t anything else to do.” 

“ No—there isn’t; but I haven’t any- 
body who cares for me. She was begin- 
ning to. She was ever so fond of me, Mrs. 
Wayne!” 

“ T know she was.” 

“ Mr. Wayne told me to send for you; 
but I thought, what’s the use? Everything 
was so upside down—so much to be done. 
I thought I must get it all cleaned up and 
tidy before you came home. Then it 
wouldn’t seem quite so dreadful to you. 
How could I telephone to you that she was 
gone? You had to come home. You 
mightn’t have been able to, if you had 
known. Yes, let’s go down.” 

She gathered up her sewing in trembling 
haste, her grotesquely swollen face quiver- 
ing like a pink jelly. 

“T never meant no harm to you, Mrs. 
Wayne,” she added enigmatically. “I 
guess I didn’t always understand you, and 
perhaps I was jealous—of the baby.” 
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NicHotas and Lonny had finished their 
sad task by eight o’clock. Then Marietta, 
with a lantern, went out to the studio to 
fit the pleated satin lining into the little 
white box. 

Nicholas was exhausted. Lonny and he 
sat on opposite sides of the stove, the wiz- 
ened ex-jockey huddled on an old milking 
stool, his blue eyes blinking ruefully in con- 
templation of his gaitered legs. He felt the 
need of stimulant dreadfully, but somehow 
he did not care to join his comrades at 
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Gidot’s or the Café d’Or — not to-night, 
anyway. 

“Seems sort of quiet,” he ventured, 
glancing toward the closed door of the bed- 


room. 

Nicholas nodded. Virginia had gone in 
there again to say good-by to her baby. 
—— was uneasy, but he didn’t call out 
to her. 

“* She’ll make herself sick,” said Lonny. 

Nicholas moved restlessly. 

“ Weather’s clearing,” piped Lonny, with 
a dry little cough. “ Cold sort of gets me 
on the chest—seems to grip me just here. 
Tightens me up so’s I can scarcely breathe, 
somehow.” 

“T think,” said Nicholas, “ that there's 
a bottle of port in the cupboard. I’m not 
sure, but there was some last week.” 

Lonny brightened. 

“ Port’s better ’n nothing. Shall I see?”. 

The bottle was only one-third full, but, 
as Lonny had said, port was better than 
- -ttealinas a little port, in a storm like 

is. 

“ Have some?” he asked. 

Nicholas shook his head. 

“What about her?” suggested Lonny, 
motioning with his head toward the bed-' 
room. 

“ You needn’t save any for her,” Nich- 
olas said. “‘ She wouldn’t touch it. I can’t 
get her to take a thing.” 

“‘ That’s bad—bad,” sympathized Lonny. 
“ She'll fall sick on our hands first thing we 
know.” 

However, he took Nicholas at his word, 
and drank what there was in the bottle. It 
made him feel a little better, and humidly 
inclined to tears. 

From outside came the regular tap, tap, 
of Marietta’s hammer as she tacked in the» 
lining of the little coffin. Nicholas hoped: 
that she was being careful about the wet! 
paint, but he was too utterly spent to go to 
her assistance. 

What a cruel day it had been! He 
looked at the big canvas turned to the wall. 
If he ever finished that picture—well, he 
saw it differently now—not “ Wife and 
Child of the Artist,” but merely “ Mother 
and Child,” and the child was a little dead | 
baby. Ugh! Couldn’t he get away from 
his “ genius,” even at a time like this? He 
must be very heartless—a man without a 
soul. Was he like that? 

“Tt’s a terrible long walk you had to ~ 


day,” said Lonny. “ Legs feel groggy?” 
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“A bit,” Nicholas admitted. 
they’re all right.” 

“You want to take care of yerself,” 
Lonny admonished gravely. “ A little port, 
or gin, mebbe, wouldn’t do you any harm. 
Best always to keep something in the house. 
If you like, I'll run down to Gidot’s and 
fetch it. Mind you, it’s not of myself I’m 
thinking. There’s Marietta, now—the poor 
girl thought a heap of the little ’un. And 
your missus—it’s bad for her, on her knees 
in that cold room all this time. You never 
know what ’ll happen. Somebody might 
collapse sudden like, and then where would 
we be?” 

Nicholas admitted the argument. He 
thrust his hand into his pocket and brought 
out one of the notes that were supposed to 
have come from Fedor Chiostro. 

“ Here—get what you want, but don’t 
spend more than ten francs, mind you. 
Money doesn’t grow on trees in this house.” 

After all, Lonny was entitled to some re- 
turn for his sad labor of love. 

Only ten francs? Oh, well, Lonny had 
some money of his own to put to it. He 
went out a little sheepishly. Mr. Wayne 
had seen through him, but what could one 
do in such circumstances? If ever a man 
stood in need of stimulant, it was on an 
occasion of this sort. 

Scarcely had he gone, when some one 
rapped smartly on the kitchen door. 
Nicholas rose to answer the knock, and 
found a messenger from the post office with 
an express letter for Virginia. The mes- 
senger refused to be satisfied with his sig- 
nature, so he had to call Virginia. She 
came wearily, like a woman in a dream, and 
put her name in the book where she was 
told. 

“ Who's it from?” asked Nicholas. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. The writ- 
ing on the envelope was unfamiliar to them 
both. “Open it, Nico.” 

She sank down on Lonny’s stool and 
rested her elbows on her knees, her head 
in her hands. 

Nicholas opened the envelope, which 
contained a short letter and a twenty-franc 
note. He glanced hurriedly over what was 
written, a puzzled line deepening between 
his brows. 

“It’s from Mme. Chiostro,” he said. 
“* When my husband came home, I told 
him you had asked for your money, and he 
was terribly upset to have forgotten that 
you would need it. He told me to send it 
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to you at once by express, and I am doing 
so.’ What does that mean, Jinny?” 

Virginia looked up, dazed, remote. With 
difficulty she comprehended what Nicholas 
had read. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. “ Chiostro went 
off without paying me, and Mme. Chiostro 
didn’t have the change.” 

“ Then where did you get that five hun- 
dred francs?” Nicholas asked. 

There was a short silence. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” he de- 
manded, his face deathly white. 

“ T—Nevill lent it to me,” Virginia said, 
after another pause. 

“ You took money from that man?” 

“ There was nothing else to do.” 

“'You’ve been meeting him regularly! 
Marietta was right, after all. God, what 
a fool I am!” 

“ Nico!” 

She got up, her breast heaving, her eyes 
wide and startled. 

“ Go on—explain it! Tell me some more 
lies! I’m a fool! I'll believe anything! 
I'll swallow whole whatever you choose to 
tell me!” 

“ Nico, hush! Oh, we mustn’t quarrel— 
not now. It’s too dreadful!” She glanced 
in agony toward the door behind which her 


baby slept the eternal sleep. “ Nico, dear, 
I will explain—” 
“T thought you would! Well?” He 


laughed bitterly. 

“ Oh, my dear!” 

Tap, tap, came the sound of Marietta’s 
hammer, and Virginia shivered. 

“ Nevill saw me go into the pawnshop,” 
she began, when he interrupted fiercely. 

“ He just happened to be in the neigh- 
borhood, I suppose—just as he happened 
to be at Gidot’s café yesterday afternoon, 
about the time you left for vespers.” 

“ Yesterday?” said Virginia, looking 
blank. 

“ Yesterday!” Nicholas shouted. 

“ Qh, hush, hush! Don’t speak so loud.” 

“No fear of waking her, if that’s what 
you mean. And perhaps it’s just as well.” 

“You are—brutal,” Virginia said quiet- 
ly, the decision having come to her out of a 
considered judgment. 

“T’m brutal, am I? While your child 
was ill—dead—you were meeting this man! 
Heaven knows how often you’ve done it. 
You’ve had plenty of opportunities lately, 
while I’ve been laid up. The money we’ve 
been living on all these weeks—none of it 
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came from Chiostro, I suppose. He joined 
with you to deceive me. Well, I’m done. 
My eyes ought to have been opened long 
ago, but, like every other man, I suppose, 
I couldn’t believe that my own wife would 
deceive me. Marietta was right. She 
knew, and she warned me!” 

He plunged: a hand into his pocket, tore 
out the remainder of the notes and flung 
them at her. They drifted about the floor 
like withered leaves. 

Virginia observed him attentively. She 
had often seen Nicholas in a rage before, 
but never in one directed wholly against 
herself. 

“ Damn you!” he shouted. “ Why don’t 
you say something? What do you mean 
by looking at me like that? You ought to 
be glad that I—I’ve kept my hands off 
you!” 

“Do you want to kill me?” she asked, 
her eyes mystical and absorbed. “I don’t 
mind a bit, if you do. I have nothing what- 
ever to live for now. I would just as soon 
be dead.” 

The tapping in the studio had ceased, 
and Marietta stood in the door with the 
lantern, tools, and the left-over bits of 
satin. She looked frightened. 

“ What’s the matter? Why, the floor’s 
all over money!” She set aside her things 
and began to pick up the scattered notes. 
“ Are these yours, Mrs. Wayne?” 

“ Yes, please,” Virginia replied. 

She helped Marietta to recover the notes. 

His hands in his pockets, Nicholas 
leaned against the mantel, his face marred 
by a cold sneer. Under his manner of con- 
tempt, however, he was by no means easy, 
and some of his contempt was for himself. 

“ Jinny is right about that money,” he 
thought. “ Suppose I had flung it into the 
fire! Yet I let her think I’d have nothing 
to do with it. Even now I’m letting her 
grub around on the floor for it. Oh, I’m 
no end of a fine fellow! To-morrow I'll 
be asking her for some to pay the grave- 
digger. Yes—and there'll be other things, 
too. I suppose I could turn her out of the 
house. She’d go, too. I don’t like the way 
she looked at me. Perhaps I shouldn’t 
have spoken to her as I did—not just now, 
anyway.” 

He was simmering down, and he hated 
himself for it; but he also hated himself 
for all the things he had said. Some of 
them would take a lot of unsaying. 
Marietta was speaking in low, cowed 
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tones to Virginia. She seemed suddenly to 
have gone over to Virginia’s side, and that 
was totally unexpected. She avoided Nich- 
olas’s. gaze completely. She was telling 
Virginia that she had made a bed upstairs, 
and perhaps they had better go up at once. 
Her dark eyes glowed somberly at the sight 
of her father emerging from the night with 
a fat newspaper parcel held tenderly in his 
arms 


“ And leave them to it,” she added sig- 
nificantly. “ Men are all alike!” 

Nicholas winced. This was grossly un- 
fair of Marietta, turning on him like this, 
and lumping him in with her father, whom 
she despised. 

Virginia nodded. She was quite willing 
to go upstairs. Her sudden horror of Nich- 
olas and of herself—of what she might be 
driven to say if he kept on accusing her— 
was more imperative just at that moment 
than her grief. 


She followed Marietta up to the Collinses? 


rooms, and accepted Marietta’s bed, which 
was all freshly made for her, with her own 
night things laid out on it. Marietta was 
going to sleep on a mattress on the kitchen 
floor. Nicholas, of course, could sleep on 
the couch downstairs, as he had done 
through most of his illness. 

Virginia was made to sip a cup of hot 
milk. There was too much milk in the 
house to-day. 

“ Now you'll sleep,” said Marietta. 

Virginia closed her eyes. It was warm 
in Marietta’s room. A flicker of fire 
gleamed from the kitchen adjoining, and 
the sheets were smooth and comfortable; 
but she could not sleep. She heard Mari- 
etta make ready for bed, and finally tum- 
ble in with a distressed sigh. A low mur- 
mur of voices wafted up from downstairs, 
where Lonny Collins and Nicholas were 
talking. 

How unhappy poor Nico must be! It 
was pretty ghastly for him, when all was 
said and done. Yet Nevill had meant so 
well! In the circumstances, one couldn’t 
have refused his generous help. 

No, the trouble had been—the wrong, if 
any—in not telling Nico where the money 
had come from, in letting him think it had 
come from Chiostro; and the fact remained 
that Nevill Aad been waiting to meet her. 
How was Nico to know that it had not hap- 
pened before, that it was not by any con- 
nivance of hers? It was natural enough 
that he should be jealous of Nevill. 
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Virginia’s obstinate habit of getting at 
the very heart of truth overcame her own 
hurt feelings. She was that rare thing, a 
feminine logician. She saw things clearly, 
and she saw that Nico had been right, 
though brutal. He had a vety great sense 
of personal dignity, had Nico. He was just 
as much tormented by their helplessness as 
she was. Perhaps she had been too stolid 
in her apparent acceptance of their fate, 
leaving Nico to rave alone, as he had done 
on various occasions. 

And the baby—oh, he had been proud 
of his little daughter! He felt things, too, 
did Nico. Last night—that odd little thrill 
went over her as when he had folded her 
close in his arms and begged a revelation 
of herself. What had held her back? The 
thought of Nevill? No, not that. 

A queer, wondering doubt crept into her 
heart. Could it be true that she was no 
longer in love with Nevill? Do women 
change so? Is it possible ever to change 
when one has loved as she had loved 
Nevill? 

Nico was everything that Nevill wasn’t. 
Even to try to compare them was out of 
the question. If she had once loved a man 
like Nevill Davies, how would it be pos- 
sible for her to love a man like Nicholas 
Wayne, so utterly different? 

Nico made her suffer. He had caused 
her endless suffering. She suffered through 
him in the death of their child. Nevill 
would have wrapped her round in soft com- 
fort. Nevill, in giving her a world of ever- 
lasting sweetness, would have hidden from 
her this other world of suffering. 

She thought how she had planned to 
look after the parish poor, and a sad little 
smile tortured her lips. As Nevill’s wife, 
what would she have known of poverty? 
Those had been dreams. Ah, but sweet 
dreams! And this was—her thoughts wan- 
dered, befogged by weariness and approach- 
ing sleep. 

A stumbling, loose-jointed step sounded 
on the stairs. That would be Lonny com- 
ing up. How careful he was! 

Virginia raised herself on one elbow, 
wide awake now. The rumbling, heavy 
breathing of Marietta went on undisturbed. 
Poor Marietta! How fond she had been 
of Cherry! 

Lonny was not long over the business 
of retiring. A startling thump proclaimed 
him abed. Then there was silence again, 
except for Marietta’s breathing. 
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Virginia lit the candle conveniently to 
hand, and slipped on her dressing gown. 
Nico was all alone downstairs. He had 
hinted at wanting to murder her; but that 
didn’t matter. Both of them had said 
harsh things. She had called him brutal, 
and said that she had nothing to live for. 
It was unjust and wicked, when their hearts 
were both bleeding to death. 

She must speak to him, must tell him 
that she was sorry. 


XXIX 


Tue kitchen was empty. The only il- 
lumination came from the candle that Vir- 
ginia carried, and a little flicker from the 
dying fire. Where was Nicholas? In 
there? She pushed open the door leading 
to the bedroom, but he was not there. 
Nothing was there but the cold chill of 
death. 

Yes, decidedly the kitchen had a deserted 
air. Why did it look so empty? Ah, the 
picture — Nico’s masterpiece — was gone! 
There was a blank space on the wall against 
which it had rested. 

Fear leaped at Virginia’s throat, and held 
her in a deadly grip. Where had Nico 
gone? What could be his purpose in leav- 
ing the house at this hour, with his picture 
—the wonderful picture that was to make 
their fortune? 

She went to the garden door and called 
his name to the night. The wind blew in, 
and cut like a knife through her scanty at- 
tire. The candle went out. 

Shuddering, she closed the door again 
and relit the candle. 

Had he gone to kill himself? Perhaps he 
had left a note for her. She searched care- 
fully, but found nothing. After a while 
she sat down on the couch which had been 
prepared for his bed, and drew a blanket 
around her. She was glad Marietta hadn’t 
wakened. Perhaps Nico would come back 
in a little while. 

The crazy clock ticked violently, and it 
seemed to Virginia that her heart kept time 
with its erratic sound. She sat staring at 
the face of the clock, as if fascinated. Past 
two, and he had not come back! 

She fell wearily sidewise, drew herself up 
on the couch, shivering under the thin blan- 


. ket, and finally fell asleep. 


The candle had long ago guttered out 
when, at six o’clock, Marietta came down 
the stairs, wearing her red flannel petticoat 

















and a shawl over her nightgown. She 
looked stupid as well as tired, her face 
smoothly glassy, in need of a freshening 
wash. 
“Why did you get up so early?” she 
ed 


Virginia stirred and roused herself. 

“ T’ve been here all night,” she said. 

“ Why?” 

“Waiting for my husband. He—he 
went out.” 

“Went out? What for?” 

“T don’t know,” Virginia replied. “ He 
took the picture.” 

Marietta’s slow gaze traveled around the 
kitchen, and absorbed the fact that Virginia 
had stated. 

“Well, he’s done a bunk!” she ex- 
claimed. “Somehow, I wouldn’t have 
thought it of Mr. Wayne; but men are all 
alike. It’s pretty rough on you, at a time 
like this!” 

“ You think he—he’s gone——-I mean, not 
coming back?” 

“ Looks like it,” muttered Marietta. “A 
good time to go, too. The picture was all 
he really cared about.” 

“T always thought you liked him,” said 
Virginia. 

Marietta’s amazing volte-face astonished 
her more than Nico’s behavior. Marietta 
had always hated her and adored Nicholas. 

“ T did like him,” Marietta replied scorn- 
fully. “‘ Well, we’d better pull ourselves 
together. I’ll make up the fire. You stay 
where you are until it’s warmer and I get 
the coffee on.” 

Could it be true that Nico had deserted 
her? It seemed impossible, incomprehen- 
sible. What was she to do? 

She felt lonely and humiliated. If only 
Nico had waited a few moments! If only 
she had gone downstairs a little sooner! 

“ Dad might know something,” Marietta 
said, when she had finished with the stove. 

Of course he might! It hadn’t been 
more than ten minutes after Lonny came 
up that Virginia went down. 

“ Oh, do ask him,” she urged. 

Lonny’s daughter shrilled up the stairs 
at him, and in time got a grumbling re- 
sponse. A little later he appeared, looking 
slightly more bloodshot of eye than usual, 
and unpleasantly in need of a shave. 

No, he knew nothing. Possibly he had 
known, but could not remember. He was 
as surprised as anybody else to hear that 
Nicholas Wayne had gone off like that. 
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“ But you must have known!” Marietta 
said sharply. “ Both of you sitting here 
drinking until all hours.” 

“I may have had a drop or two, just to 
hearten me up,” Lonny admitted; “ but 
Mr. Wayne didn’t. He didn’t have noth- 
ing, 1 give you my word. We just talked 
a bit—about the weather, mostly—wonder- 
ing if it would rain to-day, and things like 
that.” 

Marietta glared at her father. Her con- 
temptuous dislike of him was the most con- 
sistent thing about her. 

“He must have said something— 
dropped some sort of a hint,” she said. 

“ He may have,” Lonny agreed. “ That 
I couldn’t say. I wouldn’t be noticing, not 
thinking of such things.” 

“ No—all you’d be noticing would be 
the gin bottle, and how much more was in 
it. I can believe you wouldn’t take heed 
of anything else. Go, shave yourself, and 
put on your black clothes.. There’s hot 
water on the stove upstairs. The funeral’s 
at eleven o’clock, so you want to look 
sharp. Here, give me that bottle. You'll 
stay sober this morning, if I have to lock 
you up!” 

Lonny flushed angrily under his gray 
stubble of beard. 

“To hear you talk, anybody would think 
I was a drunkard,” he muttered. “ Your 
own father, too! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself; but of course, with a mother 
like you had—” 

“You leave my mother alone!” Marietta 
said tensely. ‘“ She was too good for you— 
too clever, and——” 

“You bet she was too clever!” Lonny 
flung back over his shoulder, as he disap- 
peared toward the stairs. 

Marietta sighed, shrugged her shoulders, 
and drew down her lips. 

“ Well, Mrs. Wayne, you and me must 
face this business together. Men are all 
alike. Go and dress. Put on my best black 
skirt. I laid it out for you. With your 
black coat over it, it ll look like mourning, 
and I'll fix you up a hat with a veil. I’ve 
got a black-bordered handkerchief I can 
lend you, too. I found it in the street one 
day. You'll look very nice, I’m sure.” 

The responsibility for the poor little fu- 
neral left Marietta scant time for indulging 
her own grief. 

“You must give me some money,” she 
said apologetically. “‘ That is—well, you 
have got it, haven’t you? The gravedigger 
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has to be paid in advance, and there’s sev- 
eral other little things I don’t suppose you’d 
want to be bothered with.” 

She thought a hundred francs would 
meet the case nicely. Virginia handed it 
over—Nevill’s money to bury Nico’s child. 
Even that would have been bearable if 
Nico hadn’t basely run away—if he had 
remained, and had been persuaded to un- 
derstand Nevill’s kindness. For it had 
been kindness on Nevill’s part, and nothing 
more—a generous wish to help them. 

The morning drew on. There was an 
air of quiet bustle in the cottage. Neigh- 
bors, peasants, came in to have a last look 
at the little wax doll that had been Cherry, 
and to say a prayer for the repose of her 
innocent soul. Dr. and Mme. Dessau 
came, and at eleven o’clock the procession 
started across the meadow. 

Two men carried the small white box on 
a trestle. Virginia, Marietta, and Lonny 
walked close behind. Then came the Des- 
saus, and about a dozen old men and wom- 
en, with a few children following. The 
path was narrow, and presently they had 
to walk in single file, because the ground 
on either side was so rough and uneven. 
Virginia stumbled along, half blinded by 
the thick crape veil which Marietta had 
considered suitable to the occasion. 

There were flowers on the little coffin— 
a wreath of lilies from the Dessaus, and 
some white chrysanthemums which Mari- 
etta had bought and labeled with a funeral 
card bearing her own and her father’s 
names. She had allowed Lonny to share 
with her in this public act of love. There 
were no flowers from Nicholas and Virginia. 

Tears of pitiful self-reproach ran down 
Virginia’s face. Why hadn’t she thought 
of flowers? But there had been so little 
time. Yesterday she had been at Chios- 
tro’s, sitting stiffly, her whole attention 
fixed on that hateful telephone; and to- 
day they were burying her baby. It didn’t 
seem as if the world about her could be 
real. 

Her thoughts flew back. Reality had 
ended on the day when Chiostro clapped 
her on the back in the Boulevard St. Mi- 
chel and invited her to come to tea in his 
studio. For a wild second she had thought 
that Chiostro was an insolent stranger, and 
had been on the point of plunging headlong 
into the dangerous street traffic to get away 
from him. If only she had done it! Then, 
in all probability, she would never have 
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met Nicholas Wayne again; she would now 
have been Nevill’s wife for more than two 
years, instead of Nico’s. 

Yes—and she would have been happy. 
Common sense told her that. She would 
have been the mother of Nevill’s child, and 
Nevill’s child wouldn’t have died. 

The little organ pealed solemnly. There 
were lights on the altar. It was cold, kneel- 
ing on the stone floor. 

Presently they were gathered around the 
raw, yellow hole in the earth. Marietta 
was sobbing, and Lonny coughed in a dis- 
tressing fashion. Virginia found herself 
leaning heavily on Dr. Dessau’s arm. She 
had thought that the sun was shining, but 
suddenly it seemed black night. Somebody 
held her up, and the pungent odor of smell- 
ing salts burned her nostrils. 

“T’m all right,” she gasped. 

The sun shone again, and they all trailed 
back across the meadow. It was over. 


XXX 


THE baby had been in her little grave 
for more than a week before Nicholas 
Wayne came home again. 

The weather had turned warmer—the 
beginning of a January thaw. It was so 
mild that Marietta Collins sat in Virginia’s 
kitchen, with the windows and doors open. 

The room itself was changed, not subtly, 
but most decisively. Marietta had brought 
down some of her own furniture and her 
sewing machine. She was in great good 
luck at the moment. The daughter of a lo- 
cal tradesman was going to be married, and 
had commissioned Marietta to make her 
trousseau. They were rich people, and had 
given her a large order. It was the sort of 
commission of which Marietta had dreamed 
ever since she started in the dressmaking 
business. 

Her thoughts raced with the sewing ma- 
chine. She could turn the bedroom which 
had been occupied by the Waynes into a 
workroom for the several girls her pros- 
perity would soon demand. The kitchen 
could be made into a passable showroom. 
In the windows, displayed on gilt stands, 
should be arranged a choice assortment of 
millinery—mourning hats and bonnets in 
one window, and more sprightly creations 
in the other. Perhaps a few Paris models 
would find their way to the emporium of 
Mlle. Collins. There must be a gilt sign 
over the door, and the walls must be freshly 
painted. 

















Before long, however, Marietta’s ambi- 
tion outran the modest cottage of Les Prai- 
ries and took a shop on the principal street 
of St. Cloud. A little later it was estab- 
lished in Paris—indeed, in the Rue de la 
Paix itself, and Marietta was creating the 
very models which lesser establishments 
would entreat her to sell to them. Only 
she wouldn’t—not to any little second-rate 
shops in St. Cloud, anyway, but only to a 
severely limited clientele. Perhaps she 
would not sell to any shops at all, but only 
to those ladies of the great world whose 
titles and riches gave them the right to beg 
for her attention—perhaps only to ladies 
like the Queen of Spain and the wives of a 
few American millionaires, who were no- 
toriously particular about what they wore, 
but careless of the cost. 

With an effort, Marietta brought herself 
back to Les Prairies and Mlle. Lucie Gre- 
bault’s wedding dress. She had spread a 
sheet on the floor, so that the heavy white 
silk fabric should not suffer. She herself 
was marvelously neat in a bright cretonne 
pinafore, her red hair shining in deep mar- 
cel waves, her sleeves turned up to the el- 
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bows. She had very pretty arms and 
hands, which no amount of housework 
seemed to damage. 

To-day she looked serious, but not so 
sulky as usual. With the departure of the 
Waynes, a load had been lifted from her 
mind. They had been a disturbance to 
her in many ways; but now that that chap- 
ter of her life had apparently ended, phi- 
losophy came to her aid. 

She admitted many things to herself in 
a cold-blooded, almost heartless fashion. 
She admitted that at one time she had been 
so madly in love with Nicholas that, were 
it possible, she would have torn him away 
from his wife. She admitted that she had 
disliked Virginia to a point where thoughts 
of poison had entered her head. She ad- 
mitted that this intense dislike had melted 
in an inexplicable way when the baby died. 
Most strange of all, she admitted that she 
was getting over the baby’s death. Scarce- 
ly more than a week, and she was getting 
over it! 

Then a shadow fell across the threshold, 
and she looked up to see Nicholas standing 
there. 





VILLANELLE OF ROADS 
Aun, whither go the roads that lead away? 


The little roads that bend and beckon so— 


They tempt us from the trodden paths to stray! 


We travel on the same road every day, 


And it is dusty, and our steps are slow; 


Ah, whither go the roads that lead away? 


This one may lead to where the fairies play; 


And this the rainbow’s golden end may know— 


They tempt us from the trodden paths to stray! 


And this dusk, winding one—ah, who can say 


To what adventures sweet its turnings go? 


Ah, whither go the roads that lead away? 


Alas, our homeward steps we may not stay! 


The strange, sweet ways are not for us, although 


They tempt us from the trodden paths to stray. 


Ah, luring little byways, green and gay! 
They beckon—must we always answer “No”? 


They tempt us from the trodden paths to stray. 
Ah, whither go the roads that lead away? 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 













































A Flower for Peter 


HOW ALICE WAITE SETTLED HER PROBLEM OF TANGLED 
AFFINITIES . 


By Mella Russell McCallum 


tion to the drug store. Her house- 

keeper, old Myra — who had also 
been her father’s housekeeper—was slight- 
ly ailing. Alice walked along Main Street 
with prim grace—a tall, palely blond wom- 
an of twenty-eight, with transparent skin, 
narrow, gentle lips, and long, deeply blue 
eyes. 

The inevitable group in front of the 
post office saluted her respectfully, touch- 
ing their hats— unusual deference from 
them. Privately they were agreed that she 
was “not much on looks—too peaked, and 
not enough meat on her bones.” They 
cherished her, nevertheless. She was an 
institution. She was old “ Doc” Waite’s 
daughter. 

Alice returned the salutations with dig- 
nified courtesy. She enjoyed her prestige. 
To-day she was feeling particularly in tune 
with life. The evening before, Peter Conk- 
lin had asked her to marry him. It was 
strange and wonderful that a red-blooded 
man like Peter Conklin should desire her! 

Not that she liked Peter for his red- 
bloodedness. NNo—robust life in any form 
was always faintly repulsive to Alice. What 
she liked him for was his mind, the straight- 
ahead, aggressive mind that made him the 
successful manager of the Adelphi Chemi- 
cal Company. She also admired his sim- 
plicity in being content—a city-bred man— 
to live in Unionville. 

For some years Alice Waite had uncon- 
sciously regarded herself as a spinster. She 
had gently scorned the tentative advances 
of certain town boys. She had reconciled 
herself without much effort to a life of 
aristocratic aloofness. 

Some time, she had planned, she and her 
Cousin Letitia, in Boston, would go abroad 
again, as they had done the year after 


A LICE WAITE was taking a prescrip- 


Alice graduated from college; but she had 
had no desire to leave Unionville perma- 
nently. She shrank from the complexity 
of city life. Roots of tradition bound her 
to Unionville. And now she was to marry 
a successful, important man, without hav- 
ing to rend those roots. 

There was something feudal about Alice’s 
position in the town. Her father’s father, 
a cold and erudite lawyer from Massachu- 
setts, had built her house. Her own father, 
also erudite, but not cold, had been the 
best physician in a radius of fifty miles. 
People deferred to her socially. The self- 
styled democratic inhabitants were proud 
of her aloofness. They held her comfort- 
able-looking Colonial house, if the truth 
were known, even more sacredly than they 
held the new face-brick Methodist church. 

She passed the barber shop, as imperson- 
ally as possible. She hated to pass the 
barber shop, with indecent males being 
sheared in plain view of the street. Old 
Myra always said that men were “ different 
in their feelin’s from women,” and prob- 
ably it was true. She wondered if Peter 
Conklin enjoyed sitting brazenly in a bar- 
ber chair beside an unshaded window. 

A young woman was coming along Main 
Street toward her—Kathleen Norvell, the 
grade teacher. They smiled to each other 
warmly. Alice liked Kathleen Norvell. 
The teacher was twenty-four, with wavy 
brown hair, dancing brown eyes, and a slen- 
derly rounded figure; not a beauty, per- 
haps, but certainly a pretty girl, and a 
bright and sensible girl. Mr. Daggett, the 
elderly school superintendent, said that 
Miss Norvell was the best teacher he had 
ever had—and Mr. Daggett was hard to 
please. 

The hardware store—the office of the 
Weekly Advocate — then her destination, 
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the up-to-date pharmacy of one Ed Flagg, 
a round, red man, who chirped: 

“ Howdy, Miss Waite? Myra ain’t get- 
tin’ the flu, is she? It’s goin’ around.” 

“ The doctor says it’s only a cold, thank 
you, Ed.” 

Ed Flagg trotted around behind the pre- 
scription case. Alice gazed with distaste 
at a flamboyant advertisement of tooth 
powder, at the rows of dusty glass bot- 
tles, at the soda fountain. Ed had left a 
gray dishcloth dragging across a corner of 
the ice-cream tank. She turned her back 
on it and gazed at the six-foot-high parti- 
tion in the rear, behind which was located 
the telephone switchboard. She could hear 
Lovey McPhee, the operator, saying: 

“ Yes, Mis’ Briggs, I’m ringin’ the livery 
for you.” 

“No, Lawyer Johnson’s office don’t an- 
swer. Guess he’s over to the hotel.” 

“ Well, all right, I'll ring Whitaker’s, but 
I heard her say they was goin’ to his folks.” 

“Hello! Hello!” 

There was none of the tedious formality 
of city telephone service about the Union- 
ville central. Alice could hear the plugs 
settling back in their places, and the click 
of the drop signals. She was glad, with 
gentle Pharisaism, that she was not Lovey 
McPhee. Lovey’s mother did Alice’s wash- 
ing. Alice had always taken an interest 
in the hard-working widow and her young 
daughter. 

Behind the prescription case Ed Flagg 
whistled loudly. 

“ Sa-ay it wi-ith mu-u-sic!” 

Ed couldn’t whistle on key, and the loud- 
er he whistled the more off key he got. She 
heard Lovey’s “ Hello! Hello, Gray Cen- 
ter!” Then, as Ed paused for breath, there 
came a giggle, and another man’s voice, 
blurred, laughing. Evidently Lovey was 
entertaining a caller at the switchboard. 
That would be like Lovey. 

Suddenly the other male voice rang out 
clearly: 

“Let me answer a call, Lovey! See if 
I’m smart enough!” 

Another giggle, smothered by a burst of 
melody from Ed. Alice Waite stood 
frozen. The speaker behind the partition 
was Peter Conklin. 

Ed Flagg trotted out, bottle in one hand, 
label in the other. He licked the label and 
adjusted it expertly. 

“Lots of sickness this spring,” he sug- 
gested cheerfully. 
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“Yes. How is your mother, Ed?” Alice 
heard her own voice operating calmly. 

“Oh, ma’s poorly, as usual.” 

Conversation lagged. 

“ll take a box of aspirin, too,” Alice 
added desperately. 

She didn’t want to go. She wanted to 
prove to herself that Peter Conklin was 
not back there behind that partition—that 
Ed’s whistling had not been a connivance. 
She thought of other possible purchases— 
camphor balls, a new hand mirror, a birth- 
day card for Myra’s granddaughter. 

Ed Flagg was doing up her things in a 
square of green-mottled paper, tying it 
with a blue string. Ed made neat pack- 
ages. She heard Lovey’s voice: 

“Hello, Mis’ Carrington! Here’s the 
hotel for you now.” 

Alice smiled mechanically, and, appar- 
ently serene, went out of the store. 

Back past the Advocate office, the hard- 
ware store, the barber shop, and the post 
office—around a corner, into a wide, pleas- 
ant street with giant hard maples and tar 
sidewalks. Nothing to worry about, she 
told herself. A man—any man — could 
pass the time of day with another woman, 
and no harm in it. 

Besides, she reminded herself, Peter 
Conklin had none of her aloofness from 
life. It was natural and right for him to 
take a friendly interest in people. 

But Lovey McPhee wasn’t just “ peo- 
ple.” There was something about Lovey 
that would attract most men. Lovey was 
a beauty. Lovey blazed. Lovey was a 
wide-open red rose; not a combination of 
prettiness and brains and charm, like Kath- 
leen Norvell, but just a beauty. 


II 


THE Waite house was set well back on 
a smooth lawn. It was both austere and 
gracious. Its white paint and green blinds 
had not varied for three generations. Alice 
entered the wide central hall, where the 
Chippendale table supported eternally the 
lacker card tray, and then passed around 
the mahogany staircase into Myra’s im- 
maculate kitchen. 

The old housekeeper sat hunched over 
beside the range, a fringed red plaid shawl 
about her. Alice gave her the medicine. 

“T wish you’d go to bed, Myra,” Alice 
told her. 

Her voice was tender, for she loved 
Myra. Myra had had a hard life—a hus- 
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band who had “ carried on,” as Myra called 
it. Somehow Alice felt close to Myra in 
experience to-night. 

“Well, mebbe I will,” the old woman 
grunted. “ There’s biscuits you can heat 
up, an’ a jar o’ honey, for your supper.” 

Myra roused herself spryly, shivered, 
and drew her shawl closer. 

“ T’ll bring you some hot flatirons as soon 
as you’re in bed,” said Alice. 


“Lord, Allie! The idee o’ your waitin’ 
on me!” 

“You’ve waited on me all my life, 
Myra.” 


They smiled to each other understand- 
ingly. Alice wished she might tell Myra 
about hearing Peter’s voice behind the tele- 
phone partition. 

“T be’n settin’ here, thinkin’ about what 
you told me this mornin’, about your goin’ 
to git married. I dunno!” 

Alice disposed of that lightly. 

“It did begin to look as if I would never 
marry, didn’t it?” 

“Folks don’t know when they’re well 
off,” said Myra, who had no traditions to 
uphold. 

“ But you married, Myra 

“ Yes, and what did it git me? Marriage 
—ha! Why, your own blessed ma—but 
it ain’t for me to be talkin’ about that.” 

Myra passed lugubriously out of the 
room, and up the back stairs. 

Alice pushed two flatirons over on the 
hottest part of the stove. Then she sat 
down in Myra’s place, on the low rocker 
with turkey red cushions. Alice seldom 
occupied the kitchen, but just now the idea 
of brooding beside the stove, as Myra did, 
appealed to her. 

Myra had often hinted of some trouble 
between Alice’s parents. Other rumors, 
too, had reached her ears. Conversations 
had been abruptly stopped at her approach. 
She had gathered that her father, the god 
of the countryside, had not been an alto- 
gether exemplary husband. She had loved 
him devotedly, for his energy, his great 
skill, his gruff kindness. She could barely 
remember her mother—a gray, gentle fig- 
ure whom her father had brought from Bos- 
ton as a bride. She knew that she favored 
her mother. 

Well, it was time she knew the truth. It 
might be taking unfair advantage of Myra’s 
illness, but she must find out—at once! 

Myra’s room under the eaves was a place 
of patchwork, black walnut, starched tidies, 
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and more turkey red. Myra looked pa- 
thetically small in bed, with her grizzled 
locks straggling across the fat white pil- 
low. Alice adjusted a flatiron to the old 
servant’s feet, and another to one side of 
her, to warm her body. Then, instead of 
leaving, she drew up a chair and sat down. 

“Tell me about my parents, Myra. I 
must know. I’ve heard that a woman—I 
want you to tell me the truth!” 

Silence. Then Myra grumbled: 

“Well, if you’re set on’t, you're set; 
there’s no reason you shouldn’t know, any- 
way. You’re a woman growed, goin’ to git 
married your own self. There was a wom- 
an come between ’em. You was a baby at 
the time.” 

Another silence. 

“She was a Mis’ Willis, come up from 
New York to take care o’ some sick folks 
over to the Junction—family name 0’ 
Jones,” Myra went on. “She was Mis’ 
Jones’s cousin, I heard say. She was a 
mighty good nurse, too. They all had the 
typhoid, and she brung ’em through. Well 
—your pa used to go there oftener than 
there was any need of a doctor’s goin’.” 

Alice folded her hands to keep them 
still. The commonness, the sordidness, of 
the story sickened her. 

“ What—what did she look like, Myra?” 

“Oh, dark and snappin’-eyed, with red 
cheeks. Jolly, too—always laughin’. She 
warn’t thin, like your ma and you—not fat, 
and yet kind of, too.” 

“ How long—did it last?” 

“Two or three months—here. Then, 
afterward, your pa used to go to New York 
to see her. Oh, nobody ever proved it on 
him, as I know of; but he went, all right! 
It’s queer, Allie, how I feel about the whole 
thing. I was awful mad at him for makin’ 
your ma miserable, an’ yet I didn’t ’xactly 
blame him. Your ma was always pretty 
to me, jest like you are, but she was too 
speer-chual for a man. Not whinin’, pray- 
in’? speer-chual, I don’t mean; but her blood 
warn’t red enough. I used to tell her so. 
After what I’d be’n through with mine, I 
knowed the trouble, all right. She couldn’t 
change herself. Nobody can’t. She tried 
to make your pa happy, an’ I know he 
worshiped her; but men is different in their 
feelin’s. So I say I dunno about your git- 
tin’ married.” 

“Thank you, Myra.” Alice rose and 
tucked the covers about her servant. 
“ Now try to sleep, won’t you?” 
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“ You ain’t goin’ to grieve about it, are 
you?” 

“ No, I won’t grieve.” 

When she returned to the kitchen, it was 
time to prepare supper; but she didn’t want 
to eat. She sat down by the stove again. 

So her father had erred in the old, old 
way! And Myra, who saw things with un- 
canny clearness—and who was her mother’s 
bounden slave—didn’t exactly blame him. 
It must be that men were different. 

Myra said her mother had been too 
“ speer-chual.” Well, she was “ speer- 
chual,” too. She thought of other women 
she knew — the girl she had met on the 
street that afternoon. Kathleen Norvell 
was a happy combination. Kathleen was 
not objectionably robust — nicely “ speer- 
chual,” yet of the earth, earthy. 

She sat thinking for longer than she 
knew. The fire almost went out. The 
striking of the parlor clock—seven o’clock 
—roused her. She turned on the light, 
and put coal on the fire. Unionville had 
electricity, but not gas. She made herself 
a hurried cup of tea, and ate a small piece 
of bread with it. Then she went upstairs 
to freshen herself for Peter Conklin. 


Ill 


Avice wore lavender silk that evening. 
Her fine, pale hair was arranged high and 
smooth. She had tried to puff it out at 
the sides, but the effect had not been be- 
coming. As usual, she resembled a water- 
color sketch of some one forty years ago-— 
some one cool and dainty. 

She had thought it all out. She would 
tell Peter at once, frankly and gravely, that 
she had heard him behind the partition. 
After that—well, he would have to make 
the next move. He might get angry, she 
thought. He might profess innocence. 

But she did nothing of the kind. When 
she opened the door, and heard his quick 
“ Alice, you’re lovely to-night!” her plan 
crumbled. Peter’s eyes were so gayly ten- 
der, and he drew her close to him so mas- 
terfully, that she couldn’t think. She 
gasped, and almost sobbed. 

“ Why, my dear, what is it?” 

“ N-nothing, Peter.” 

“Ts it by any chance happiness?” 

She nodded against his shoulder; for it 
was happiness, and pain, and—oh, many 
things that she and Myra knew—and her 
gentle, dead mother. Peter was so splen- 
didly alive, and Alice loved him! 
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Then came an interim when he took a 
box of chocolates from his pocket and dis- 
posed of his hat and his light overcoat, and 
she led the way to the parlor. 

“ May I smoke?” 

It pleased her to bring him an ash tray— 
which he might have got for himself. She 
watched him. He was good-looking, well 
groomed, well tailored; a bit too square of 
face, perhaps; but the wide forehead under 
the hard-brushed black curly hair bespoke 
intelligence. 

She liked his large, slightly Roman nose. 
She was afraid of his eyes—afraid of some- 
thing that leaped when he touched her. 
His mouth was wholly likable—wide, not 
too full-lipped, amiable. 

“T’ve bought theater tickets for next 
week. You and I are going to motor to 
town with the Edmundses.” 

“ Oh, how nice! But I hardly know the 
Edmundses.” 

They were connected with the chemical 
factory. 

“Time you did, my dear, since you’re 
coming into the family. Why don’t you sit 
here by me?” 

She thrilled—and came. 

“T love you!” His arms were around 
her. “ But I’m afraid of you. You’re such 
a delicate blossom, you know.” 

“Nonsense, Peter! Why, I’m quite 
hardy, I assure you.” 

He laughed. 

“You hardy! That’s why I love you— 
because you aren’t. You’re cool and ex- 
quisite and perfect.” He kissed her. “ Cool 
and exquisite,” he repeated slowly; “ and 
that’s what I want you to be, always. I 
wouldn’t have you a red rose.” 

“Don’t you like red roses?” 

“In their place; but you—you’re a blue 
flower. Not the iris—not the hyacinth— 
not so lowly as the violet, but something 
tall and fine and faintly fragrant. In short, 
mademoiselle, I adore you!” 

When one is twenty-eight, and has never 
before listened to a lover—Alice Waite for- 
got her fears. 

At nine o’clock she went up to see if 
Myra needed anything. The old woman 
was sleeping quietly. Alice opened the 
window — Myra had no high opinion of 
fresh air—and stole down again. It seemed 
wonderful to think of a lover downstairs 
waiting for her. 

But Peter wasn’t waiting in the parlor. 
He was in the kitchen, hunting for a drink 
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of water. His masculine figure loomed cu- 
riously large against the gray-painted wall 
in that room where only women set foot. 

“Wouldn’t you like something to eat, 
as well? I didn’t have time for much sup- 
per myself, and I confess I’m hungry.” 

“Would I? Lead me to it, lady!” 

So Alice made coffee, and together they 
carried the things into the dining room—a 
severe place of black oak, white damask, 
and thin silver. She poured the coffee 
prettily. He ate a lot of biscuits, apolo- 
gized for it, and ate some more. His eyes 
adored her throughout the meal. It was 
fun. 

“This house shouts New -England and 
puritans, but I like it.” 

It was like him to say “ but ” magnani- 
mously, instead of “ and.” 

“It will be your house,” she said. 

“Yes!” The admission was slightly un- 
easy. “Is that your dad’s picture over 
there?” 

He pointed to a brown crayon drawing, 
framed narrowly with black, that hung over 
the mantel. 

“ Yes. One of his patients made it. He 
was forty then.” 

Alice looked across, with Peter, at the 
familiar drawing—the wide, high forehead, 
the deep-set eyes under their thick brows, 
the heavy jaw, the pleasant, human mouth. 
She looked at it with new eyes. Her father 
was forty when she was a baby. This was 
the way he had looked to Mrs. Willis. 

“ He looks like a grand old boy,” mused 
Peter. ‘“ You must resemble the other side 
of the house.” 

“ Yes—Myra says I’m like my mother 
in every way.” 

“ Lavender and pale gold—or silver, eh? 
I can see her!” 

He helped Alice to carry out the things 
again. The soiled dishes he insisted on 
piling neatly in the sink without her as- 
sistance. A package of dye on a shelf 
caught his eye, and he began to talk shop. 
The Adelphi Chemical Company was suc- 
ceeding with dyes. 

Afterward, in the parlor, they talked of 
books and plays. Peter’s tastes were vig- 
orous, but excellent. They argued amiably 
about Shaw. 

“Cool and exquisite!” he said again, 
when he kissed her good night. 

There was a condescending quality in 
his tenderness—as if she were a child, and 
there were many, many things well known 
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to him that were outside her ken. She was 
the least bit hurt by it. 
But, on the whole, what of it? He loved 
her! 
IV 


THAT spring was a happy time for Alice 
Waite. Unionville approved of the engage- 
ment. Although Peter Conklin was an out- 
sider, the town people looked up to him for 
what they called his sterling qualities. He 
was an all-round man with financial acu- 
men. The Judge Warners and the Thurs- 
day Bridge Club entertained for them. 

Alice enjoyed the approval, although the 
actual social activities bored her; but Peter 
thoroughly delighted in the stir they cre- 
ated. He liked dinners and parties. He 
even admitted a fondness for afternoon tea 
—which was considered effeminate for men, 
in Unionville. 

In June Alice went down to Keenetown, 
to stay a week with some cousins; but she 
was uneasy away from Peter. At the end 
of five days she returned. She had told no 
one that she was coming, so she walked up 
from the station alone, with her light bag. 
It was half past nine in the evening. She 
was thinking that she would call up Peter 
as soon as she reached her house. 

There was a dimity dress in her bag that 
she wanted to have laundered, and she de- 
cided to leave it at Mrs. McPhee’s. It was 
only a step out of her way. 

The washerwoman’s cottage was dark. 
Then Alice remembered having seen an 
item in the last Advocate to the effect that 
Mrs. McPhee was away, nursing a sister. 

As she passed the dark, fenced yard, she 
caught a moving shadow on the small porch. 
It was a hammock swinging. 

She had almost forgotten the incident 
of the drug store. A coldness collected 
around her heart. How silly to imagine 
things! Of course, Lovey McPhee had 
plenty of sweethearts. 

Alice strained her ears. 

“ But, my goodness, Mr. Conklin, what 
would Miss Waite say?” 

“ Never mind that, Lovey! 
now.” 

“ But what makes you keep coming? 
My mother’s awful sore. She says if I 
don’t stop seein’ you—” 

“ Well, why don’t you stop, then?” 

The tone was mocking—and hot. 

“ Honest, Mr. Conklin, I don’t know. I 
wouldn’t hurt Miss Waite for the world. 


I’m here— 
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She’s always been just grand to my mother 
and me.” 

“ Let’s not talk about Miss Waite now. 
I’m here with you, little one!” 

Slowly, scarcely disturbing the shadows, 
Alice Waite crept on. She was numb, 
crushed. For one mad instant she had con- 
sidered entering the scene on the porch; 
but she was not made for melodrama. She 
was not even ragingly angry. She was just 
beaten. And yet she knew absolutely that 
Peter Conklin loved her! 

She did not telephone to him until the 
next afternoon. Then she asked him to 
dine with her. He expressed delight at her 
early return, and appeared promptly at six, 
evoking Myra’s usual remark: 

“ That young man o’ yours ’ll eat us out 
o’ house an’ home!” 

After they had eaten their dessert of 
strawberries and sponge cake, and drunk 
their coffee, and gone out upon the screened 
veranda, Alice told him what she knew. 
He sat still, like a whipped small boy. 

“Tt’s true,” he said at last, raising his 
chin. “I have seen her occasionally. I’ve 
told you that I’m not fine, like you. If you 
were a man, you’d understand. There’s 
been no harm in it, I swear. I don’t sup- 
pose you can believe that, though.” 

“ Of course I can believe it; but I’m not 
so ignorant of human nature as not to know 
that a thing of this kind must either stop, 
or—proceed.” 

“It’s going to stop—I assure you that. 
God, I’ve been a fool! It hasn’t been fair 
to you—nor to her, either, damn it! She’s 
not a bad sort, you know.” 

Alice was silent. 

“T wouldn’t blame you a bit if you 
wanted to break our engagement, Alice.” 

“Do you wish me to break it, Peter?” 

He stirred toward her. 

“ Alice!” 

“Don’t touch me to-night! I—lI 
couldn’t bear it. Peter, tell me—does she 
love you?” 

“Oh, damn, how do I know? I sup- 
pose she does.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“Of course not! That is—oh, she’s 
vivid and alive, you know. I suppose that’s 
what got me.” 

“A red rose, Peter?” 

“ God, Alice! Don’t rub it in!” 

“T don’t want to. I’m just considering 
the case. Perhaps it will be better if you 
marry her, instead of me.” 


“Marry her! Why, she and I don’t 
speak the same language!” 

“ You seemed to.” 

He jumped up. 

“T can’t stand this, Alice! Can’t you 
overlook a slip? I tell you, it won’t hap- 
pen again.” 

“Td rather you didn’t promise, if you 

Would you mind going now? 
We’ve said all there is to say. I’m not 
breaking the engagement.” 

The doorbell rang. They heard Myra 
pass grumblingly through the hall. 

The caller proved to be Kathleen Nor- 
vell, who was staying in Unionville through 
the summer to tutor Judge Warner’s young- 
est daughter. Kathleen looked pretty in 
brown and yellow sports clothes. The light 
spots in her eyes danced, and her hair blew 
out from under her hat. 

“T came to see if I might borrow a vol- 
ume of Browning. Oh, good evening, Mr. 
Conklin!” 

“ Certainly you may. Can’t you stay a 
while?” 

“No, thanks—not to-night.” 

“ Mr. Conklin was just leaving, too.” 

“Oh, was 1?” he demanded. ; 

They all laughed, and Alice’s two guests 
departed together. 

After they had gone, she sat there think- 
ing. Myra called to her that the night air 
was coming in “‘ something fierce ”; but she 
did not move, except to smile. Night air 
was one of the household arguments. She 
told Myra to go along to bed. 

Thinking—thinking. Not crushed and 
numb, as she had been last evening—all 
night, in fact—but thinking smoothly, with 
terrible clarity. Facts dropped into their 
niches. Values toned properly. It was as 
if she herself were quite apart from the 
problem. 

Peter ought to marry a girl like Kath- 
leen Norvell. A girl like that would bring 
out the best in him; whereas— 

Alice faced the fact that there were ter- 
ritories of the heart in which she was piti- 
ably alien, as her mother had been before 
her. Peter knew she was alien; his tender 
condescension said so. When he put his 
arms around her and kissed her, she loved 
it. She was thrilled, but she was always 
conscious of an aching wish that it were 
the end, and not the beginning, of the way. 

Would a girl like Kathleen Norvell— 
would Kathleen Norvell, in fact—dread to 
explore new territory with the man she 
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loved? Alice didn’t know, of course; but 
she thought the probabilities were—no. 
Alice hated herself for daring to judge 
Kathleen in this way, but it was necessary. 
Peter was the great question. All the rest 
of them were pawns—she, and Lovey Mc- 
Phee, and perhaps Kathleen Norvell. 

“If Peter marries me,” she told herself, 
sitting rigidly on the darkened veranda, 
* there will always be a Lovey in his mind, 
if not actually in his life. Very likely it 
will be an actual Lovey. If he should 
marry Kathleen, I don’t believe there would 
be any need of a Lovey. Myra says Peter’s 
a ‘marryin’ man.’ If Lovey and I were to 
drop out of his life, I wonder if he and 
Kathleen wouldn’t fall in love! They’re 
congenial already.” 

The idea grew. Alice’s puritan blood 
was fertile breeding ground for the virus of 
martyrdom. When she finally went in to 
bed, she was already committed to a vague 
scheme. She was in a white glow. 

V 

Auice doubted if Lovey McPhee would 
come in answer to her note; but Lovey did 
come, and sat, uncomfortably prim, on one 
of the slender-legged parlor chairs. It was 
Lovey’s “ off” afternoon, and Myra had 
been sent marketing. 

To Alice, Lovey looked brazen. Her 
rose-colored sweater showed the firm con- 
tour of her breasts. Her throat and neck 
were like flushed ivory. A small black hat 
was drawn down modishly to her brows. 

~ Her Irish gray-blue eyes wavered from ob- 
ject to object—from the shaky Cantonese 
fire screen to the threadbare Oriental rugs, 
to the yellow-keyed rosewood piano. The 
color in Lovey’s cheeks burned high. 

“T guess I know what you wanted me 
for,”’ began Lovey nervously. 

Alice was conscious of her own ease. 
She was in her own house, and accustomed 
to social encounters. The girl was at a 
terrible disadvantage. She must be very 
kind to Lovey. 

“ TI doubt if it’s exactly what you think,” 
she replied, with a smile. 

Lovey looked relieved—and curious. 

“ How would you and your mother like 
to go to Ireland?” 

“Treland! To stay?” 

“ For a year or so—as long as you like.” 

Lovey laughed. 

“ Fat chance we’ve got of travelin’, Miss 
Waite!” 
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“ The financial part could be arranged.” 
Alice began to plait a fold of her skirt. 
Then, realizing that it was a nervous trick, 
she folded her hands. “I'll make myself 
quite clear, Lovey.” The blood’ rushed 
into her face. “ If you and I both go away, 
it will be a good thing—for Mr. Conklin.” 

Lovey would never know what the effort 
cost Alice. The girl was staring eagerly. 
She didn’t look so brazen. 

“You could go to Ireland, or wherever 
you wished—I to England and France.” 

“ But, Miss Waite, what’s the idea?” 

“Don’t you understand? It’s painful 
to explain.” 

“I can understand your wantin’ to get 
me out of the country, all right, and I don’t 
blame you; but, for the love of Mike, why 
fade out your own self?” 

Alice sighed, and explained further. 

“You and I, it seems, are—well, let us 
say that we are complements of each other.” 

Lovey still looked blank. 

“T mean, if we were both shaken up in 
a bag, and then divided, each of us would 
come out a pretty fair specimen.” 

“Oh, I see now! You mean you’ve got 
the brains and the family, and I’ve got the 
pep and—well, the looks.” 

“ That’s what I mean, Lovey. Now 
suppose that these characteristics of ours— 
let us suppose that all of them are neces- 
sary to the welfare of—Mr. Conklin.” 

“T get you,” Lovey nodded. “ If we was 
Turks, he’d marry us both, and no harm 
done. Sure! Two wives, if they was sen- 
sible, and if they both agreed to live an’ let 
live, would get on fine. I’d never be jeal- 
ous of you, I don’t believe, and in some 
ways you'd have the drop on me.” 

Alice’s lips were white. With uncon- 
scious simplicity, the girl was admitting the 
seriousness of her affair with Peter. 

“What I propose, then, since we aren’t 
Turks, is that we should leave him—to an- 
other woman. To—Kathleen Norvell.” 

“Miss Norvell! Well, of all things! 
You — you certainly are a thinker, Miss 
Waite. Miss Norvell’s a peach—what we’d 
be, shook up and divided, eh?” 

Alice nodded. 

“ With you and me gone, don’t you think 
he might—” 


“ Fall for her? Sure I do!” 


“ Then will you talk this over with your 
mother, and with no one else?” 
But I know right now what my 
She 


“ Sure! 
mother ’ll say. She'll be with you. 
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ain’t got any sympathy for me, about him. 
She don’t understand how I—how I—but, 
my God, Miss Waite, what gets me is how 
you can understand!” 

Alice smiled faintly. 

“ An ocean voyage will be fine for you, 
Lovey; and perhaps, while you're gone, 
you'll meet the right man.” 

Lovey rose with a gesture of finality. 
Alice saw that she had underestimated her 
quarry. 

“ There won’t be any other man. You 
ought to know that,” Lovey said harshly. 

“ Forgive me!” 

The interview was different from what 
Alice had expected. Lovey was a not un- 
worthy adversary. Alice saw now that 
what she had first considered brazenness 
was really only a difference in taste. 

Lovey started to extend her hand in fare- 
well, then drew it back, confused; but 
Alice took the firm, warm fingers in her 
cool, thin ones. Strange that she did not 
feel jealous! At the touch of the girl’s 
flesh, instead of loathing, she felt a sudden 
sisterly sympathy. 

Of course, Lovey’s exuberance of being 
was slightly disagreeable to her. Anything 
robust was distasteful to Alice; but she 
pitied the girl. Lovey had so few compen- 
sations to fall back on. 

“ Remember, not a word, except to your 
mother!” 

“Trust me! 
my hat to you, Miss Waite. 
you’d give me merry hell!” 

Alice stood somberly for some moments 
after the girl had gone. She rubbed the 
place on her hand where Lovey’s fingers 
had touched her. . 

V 


A.ice knew better than to tell old Myra 
that she was going away for a year. Long 
spaces of time staggered Myra. She mere- 
ly announced that she was going to New 
York, and that the wedding had been put 
off. Later she would add details, a few at 
a time, and suggest that Myra might have 
her daughter stay with her. Myra’s daugh- 
ter wouldn’t object to a free living. 

She went to New York the next day, and 
arranged for sailing dates and passports. 
They would all sail the same day—the Mc- 
Phees to Queenstown, she to Havre. Peter 
thought she was shopping for her trousseau. 

Then she went home for a harried three 
days, packing secretly, avoiding Peter 


And I certainly take off 
I expected 
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whenever possible; but she could not avoid 
him entirely. His humility was the insis- 
tent kind. The night before she was to 
leave him forever, he rang the doorbell fu- 
riously at ten o’clock. 

“T’ll only stay a minute. I had to see 
you. I swear, Alice, I’ll always be true—” 

“Hush! Don’t make promises—and, if 
you please, I’m very tired to-night.” 

He departed submissively, and she heard 
him tramping up the street. The next 
morning, before dawn, she was on the train 
for New York again. 

The McPhees were so helpless in the city 
that, after she had helped them through the 
formalities of embarkation, she installed 
them in a hotel for the one night before 
their departure. Mrs. McPhee was visibly 
elated over their good fortune, although a 
little troubled about allowing Miss Waite 
to do so much for them financially. Alice 
couldn’t make Lovey out. The girl was 
quiet, almost sullen. She looked handsome 
in her new dark blue suit and hat. 

Then, with no inner warning, as Alice 
was riding in a taxicab from the McPhees’ 
hotel to her own, she leaned forward, sig- 
naled the chauffeur, and said: 

“ Grand Central, instead!” 

She was going home! 

She leaned back, quivering. The crusad- 
er’s flame had been extinguished by a great 
upheaval. How had she imagined that she 
could put this cold, hideous scheme 
through? What—go off to Europe, and 
leave the man she loved to another woman? 
Not she! 

It was all very well for Lovey. Lovey 
wasn’t Peter’s fiancée; but Alice was. He 
had chosen her. He hadn’t chosen Lovey, 
or Kathleen Norvell. He had chosen her, 
and he should have her! 

She planned hot, general plans. She 
would be everything to Peter. There never 
had been such a wife as she would be. 
There would never need to be another 
Lovey—never, never! She would throw 
herself into unexplored territories. She 
would be passionate. Never again should 
Peter kiss her and whisper: 

“Cool and exquisite!” 

At the station, by sheer luck, she secured 
a compartment; but she didn’t go to bed. 
All night she ranged around and planned 
things. She would have her hair marcelled. 
She would eat more cream and butter. 

The chill thought came that she wasn’t 
playing fair by Lovey. Lovey was sailing 
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away like a good sport, and she was sneak- 
ing back to claim the prize they had agreed 
to abandon. 

Ah, but Lovey wasn’t Peter’s fiancée! 
He had no right to Lovey, nor had Lovey 
any right to him, in this monogamous land. 

Besides, it was the best possible thing 
that could happen to Lovey—a free trip 
abroad—a chance to meet a desirable mate. 
In Unionville Lovey was already marked 
as a bad flirt. Oh, yes, it was the best 
thing that could happen to Lovey! 

When Alice arrived home next morning, 
utterly spent, she went to bed, after in- 
structing Myra to invite Peter to dinner. 
She managed to sleep a little. At five 
o'clock she rose and dressed as she had 
never dressed before. 

Her smart cousin, Letitia Waite, had 
once left some cosmetics there. Alice had 
never examined them—until now. She 
rouged her cheeks and lips. She fluffed out 
her hair. To-morrow she must see about 
that marcel! Over a white silk frock she 
wound a crimson girdle. Surreptitiously 
she went out and found a late-blooming 
spray of crimson rambler roses, and put 
the gay, unfragrant things in her hair. 

She decided that she would throw her- 
self — well, almost literally — into Peter’s 
arms. 

But she didn’t. She stood waiting, trem- 
bling, while Peter, evidently forgetting his 
humility, remarked coolly: 

“ T didn’t know who it was for a second.” 

“ Well?” she invited. 

He looked her up and down. 

“ Dearest, please go up and wash that 
paint off, and put on something blue or 
lavender.” 

“ But, Peter, I—why, yes, of course, if 
you wish it.” 

“You with red on! I don’t like it. 
Somehow, you don’t look—quite nice.” 

a Oh! ” 

Later, a cool blue flower, she stood in 
the circle of his arms and listened to his 
whispered— 

“ Cool and exquisite, my dear—always!” 

She laughed hysterically. He looked at 
her sharply. 

“ You’re tired. Too much shopping!” 
he said. 

During the meal Myra came and whis- 
pered that some one wanted to see her at 
the back door. Alice felt the blood drain 
from her face. Peter, busy with his 
chicken, was unconscious of drama. 
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In the shadow of the grape trellis that 
latticed the rear entrance stood Lovey Mc- 
Phee, travel-stained, fatigued to a point 
Alice well understood. 

“T saw his car out front, so I come 
around here. I had to tell you. I’m 
back!” 

“Yes?” Alice laughed a little. “ How 
did you know I’d be here?” 

“T knew, if I couldn’t go, you couldn’t, 
either.” 

So it was just as simple as that! 

“ But I want to tell you one thing, Miss 
Waite—it’s up to you. I ain’t goin’ to see 
him—ever—unless he needs me. I said to 
myself, ‘ Lovey, he belongs to another wom- 
an, an’ she’s got a right to him as long as 
she plays the game;’ but I couldn’t go, Miss 
Waite. What if he should need me bad, an’ 
I was on the other side of the Atlantic?” 

Alice nodded her head. She understood. 
She thought of her own fine berserk rage 
that had sent her to the Grand Central. 

“So we’re back where we started,” she 
said gently. 

“No, Miss Waite, not exactly. We 
know our minds better. It’s up to you. It 
was a grand idea you had, only it was too 
big for us.” 

“Yes! Thank you for coming, Lovey. 
If I can ever—” 

She could not finish a conventional offer 
of help, for just then tears came into 
Lovey’s eyes. 

VII 


“ Are you laughing, or crying?” 

Peter helped himself to the mayonnaise. 

“ Neither, Peter.” 

“Oh, by the way—news! You know 
that chap who has been away on a South 
American mining expedition. Well, he’s 
home, and—” 

“ Casper Warner home? The judge said 
they expected him soon.” 

“Yes, and he’s fallen for the fair Kath- 
leen. They’ve both fallen hard—real first- 
sight stuff. He’s going to take her back 
to South America with him.” 

Alice smiled. 

“T always thought that you should have 
picked Kathleen to marry,” she said ten- 
tatively, “‘ instead of me.” 

Peter glared the nonferocious glare of 
the hunger-appeased male. 

“Huh! You do get the queerest ideas, 
Alice! Why, she’s much too bizarre for 
my taste!” 














OR quite a while I have had a May- 
flower ancestor. A few days ago I 
was adding up my butcher’s bills and 

my baker’s bills and my tax bills and all 

my other bills, to see how much more I 

owed than I had cash in the bank, when 

the postman brought me a letter that said 
recent investigations proved that eight 
more of my ancestors had come over on 
the Mayflower, thus making nine in all. 

When a man has just figured up his bills 

and finds he owes $1,098.57 and is over- 

drawn $7.63 at his bank, it is cheering to 
learn that eight more of his ancestors had 
one-way tickets on the Mayflower. 

Of course, it would have been more sat- 
isfactory to have learned that eleven more 
of my ancestors had come over in the May- 
flower, thus making an even dozen, but a 
man can’t have everything as he would like 
it. Anyway, it is not necessary to bunch 
Plymouth Rock ancestors into dozen lots, 
as if they were Plymouth Rock eggs. 

A sensible man figures his Pilgrim an- 
cestors as he figures his children. If he 
happens to have a dozen, he has a dozen; 
but if he has only nine, he tries to be happy 
and satisfied, and does not worry himself 
to death because he is a quarter of a dozen 
short. He just goes about his business as 
usual, and hopes for the best. If company 
comes, and he needs a full dozen, he bor- 
rows three from his neighbors. 

I never bragged much of my Pilgrim 
Father when I had only one of him. He 
was well enough to keep on hand for emer- 
gencies, and to bring out with a careless 
air when Mrs. Spoofenduck mentioned that 
her husband’s great-great-grandfather drove 
an ash wagon in the Revolutionary War. 
One lone Pilgrim Father, however, seemed 
sort of inadequate to me, especially as he 
was down on the Mayflower list as “ serv- 
ant.” Whenever I trotted him out, I felt 
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like the man who plays his ace and then 
has nothing left but three-spots. There 
was always danger that Mrs. Spoofenduck 
would see him and go one better. 

When a man has nine Mayflower an- 
cestors, it is an entirely different matter. 
I knew, the moment I received the news, 
that I was a made man. Henceforth I was 
an American aristocrat. I was entitled to 
wear gray spats and carry a cane on week 
days, and to knock the dust from my ciga- 
rettes by tapping them against my wrist 
watch. No heights would henceforth be 
too high for me. I might even be able to 
wear a cutaway coat without feeling like 
a boiled monkey. 

_As I entered the bank, I tried to hide 
my proper feeling of superiority, for there 
is such a thing as nobdlesse oblige, and even 
the descendant of nine Pilgrim Fathers 
should be kind to bankers. We should re- 
member that their birth is their misfortune 
and not their fault. I even condescended 
to smile at the cashier. 

“ Ah, good morning!” I said. “ Pleasant 
weather for this time of the year! You'll 
be pleased to know I am going to permit 
you to lend me a few thousand dollars for 
a few months on the best security.” 

“What security? Liberty bonds?” he 
asked. 

“ Ancestors,” I said proudly, and I laid 
my nine Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers on 
his desk. “ Nine—count them! Nine 
genuine, guaranteed Mayflower ancestors! 
I'd like a thousand dollars apiece—say nine 
thousand dollars.” 

“ Fine!” he said slowly, as he looked 
them over. “Very nice! Quite a spiffy 
lot, if I may say so; only, you see, we’re 
not lending on ancestors this season—or 
any season. Somehow we don’t seem to 
be able to rediscount Pilgrim Fathers at the 
Federal Reserve Bank this year. As a 
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matter of fact, Butler, we had a dickens of 
a time getting rid of the last ancestor we 
took. I slipped him into the pay roll bag 
of the Flushing Petticoat Factory, but they 
brought him right back—the hands 
wouldn’t take him. They said they wanted 
their wages in cash. And he was a mighty 
good ancestor, too—regular certified stock, 
fought under Myles Standish and wore a 
tin hat and everything.” 

“ Can you let me have fifty dollars until 
next Tuesday on the lot of them?” I asked. 

“T’m sorry, Butler, we can’t. We don’t 
lend real money on dead ancestors. You 
might try the Genealogical Society. 
They’re strong for ancestors.” 

“But they don’t run a bank,” I said. 
“They don’t lend money.” 

“They must have more sense than I 
thought,” said the cashier. : 

He turned away from me to attend to the 
next customer—a man named Bloffsky, 
who came over in the steerage of the Cau- 
liflower in 1907, and who was his own an- 
cestor. To him the cashier handed ten 
thousand dollars in thousand-dollar wads. 

My knowledge of life as it is lived in 
these Bourgeois States of America entitles 
me to state that if you want to buy two 
boiling chickens and a thick slab of roast 
beef, you can make a better deal with your 
butcher if you show him one five-dollar 
bill and four ones than if you offer him nine 
prime quality Mayflower ancestors. On 





Monday morning, the man who officiates in | 


our district as the financial agent of the do- 
mestic cow would rather see one of the 
blue-tinted checks of the Flushing National 
Bank than a gilt-framed affidavit stating 
that when Priscilla Alden dreamed of her 
posterity she was dreaming of the papa of 
the Butler twins. 

As a matter of cold fact, you can stand 
at a subway turnstile and poke eminent an- 
cestors into the slot for seven weeks, and 
get less results than you can with one buf- 
falo nickel. A complete line of ancestors 
reaching from grandpa to Adam, and in- 
cluding William the Conqueror and Noah 
the Navigator, won’t even get a stick of 
chewing gum out of a penny-in-the-slot ma- 
chine, unless a copper cent goes with them. 

I do not blame my ancestors. As an- 
cestors they are all right, but I have no 
more right to expect to pay my taxes with 
them than they had to pay their tithes with 
me. I cannot imagine my nine Pilgrim 
Parents going down to the corner grocery 
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in Plymouth on a chilly winter morning in 
1620, and asking the grocer to trust them 
for a can of tomato soup and nine pairs of 
red wool mittens on the plea that three 
hundred and three years later one of their 
posterity would be vice president of the 
Flushing Coéperative Savings and Loan 
Association, and would have his picture in 
the local paper. 

In this matter of ancestors we should be 
reasonable. It is well enough to be uplift- 
ed by the thought that we had ancestors— 
if we can prove they kept out of jail—but 
we should not expect the New York and 
Queens Gas Company io accept a great- 
great-great-grandfather in payment for six 
thousand cubic feet of illuminating gas at 
a dollar and fifteen cents per thousand feet, 
plus service charge for twenty-three days 
at two and one-half cents per day—please 
remit. It can’t be done. The New York 
and Queens Gas Company may have a sub- 
lime respect for ancestry, but it has to pay 
cash for its coal. 

I think, on the whole, it is better to put 
more reliance on ourselves and less on our 
ancestors. It is well enough for me, when 
I am among ancestored people and see 
their noses in the air, to bring out my own 
nine Pilgrim Fathers and point my nose at 
the chandelier, but it is nothing to get 
drunk about. 

In fourteen generations the blood of nine 
Pilgrim ancestors is likely to be so diluted 
that if I cut my chin with my razor my 
whole supply of Mayflower blood may ooze 
away before I get my hand on the alum 
stick. I had two parents, and each of them 
had two parents, and each of those had 
two parents—two parents, four grandpar- 
ents, eight great-grandparents—and so on 
back to Mayflower days. When my nine 
were sailing hither on the Mayflower, I had 
one thousand and fifteen other ancestors of 
the same generation—one thousand and 
twenty-four in all. In that mixture the 
nine Pilgrim Parents must have flavored 
the mass mighty little. They probably put 
about as much kick in it as a cup of cider 
would put in a washtub full of water. I 
have tasted punch like that at church so- 
ciables, but I’d hate to try to make a living 
selling that sort of liquid in the open 
market. 

Ancestry is a great institution, but it is 
like the home-grown radish. It is a fine 
thing to brag about, but it does not go far 
toward feeding the family. 





Clipped Wings 


A LITERARY BURGLAR SHOWS THE GENTLE PLAGIARISTS A 
NEW WAY TO STEAL A PLOT 


By John D. Swain 


N the back room of a saloon on Atlantic 
I Avenue two men sat at a little table, 
discussing current literature. The year 
was 1912 B. V.—before Volstead—and the 
argument was aided by two huge glasses of 
musty, costing five cents each. 

To judge from their looks, the two, had 
they been clams rather. than men, would 
have needed steel tools and skilled labor to 
open their shells. It would have seemed 
more in keeping with their blue, undershot 
jaws, their furtive eyes, and their husky 
voices, had their talk concerned itself with 
breaking and entering rather than with 
fiction. 

In fact, Chelsea Pete would have chosen 
almost any other topic for whiling away a 
drizzly afternoon, with a sea mist clammily 
embracing Boston. It was Six-Fingered 
Hurley whose intellectual tastes too often 
irritated his pals, ready as they were to 
admit that during business hours he was 
as good a man as ever swung a blackjack 
or inserted a jimmy. 

Hurley read the newspapers every day, 
devoured three or four popular fiction 
magazines weekly, and was a student of 
the feature photoplays. What was far 
worse, he bored his intimates by summa- 
rizing the plots that pleased him. He would 
have driven them to drink or drugs, had 
they not already arrived at these solaces. 

He now laid a soiled and broken-nailed 
forefinger on the page of one of the more 
expensive and showy periodicals, which he 
had found in a smoking car. 

“ This lad Hope, I was readin’ the other 
day, gets fifteen cents a word fer all he 
writes.” 

A faint interest crept into Chelsea Pete’s 
bleared eyes. 

“ Zasso?” he grunted. 
words does he write?” 


“How many 


The six-fingered one made some labori- 
ous calculations based on a slow count of 
the words in a column, a tally of the col- 
umns, and some more or less inaccurate fig- 
uring with a scrap of pencil. 

“They’s nine thousand one hundred 
and eighty words in this story, dead reck- 
onin’,” he announced. “ Call it fourteen 
hundred fish fer the story.” 

Chelsea Pete, for once, was interested 
and impressed. 

“ Hell!” he breathed. 
did it take him, I dunno?” 
Hurley shook his head. 

“He has two or three of ’em that I 
know of every blessed month.” 

His pal blinked in the effort to realize 
such colossal and easy money. 

“ What’s this one about, then?” 

Hurley leaned back happily, all his six 
fingers curling lovingly about another 
schooner of musty. 

“A swell guy livin’ in one of them fif- 
teen-room flats—like the one we cracked 
up to Beverly last—” He recollected him- 
self, and glanced up hastily. ‘ Anyhow,” 
he continued in a lower voice, “ this bird 
is going to Palm Beach, and wants to rent 
his dump, furnished, for two months. A 
couple of chickens falls for it, and hires it 
off his agent, just to put up a swell front 
for wunst in their lives. The lad gets back 
from Palm Beach late at night, thinkin’ 
that his tenants has left—which they should 
’a’ done, only they got their calendar mixed, 
and thought it was the week before. See? 
Well, anyhow he eases himself in with his 
key, and, it being late and him tired, hits 


“ An’ how long 


_the hay without even stopping to roll a 


pill or say his prayers or nothing. Next 
morning he’s waked up by the sound of 
splashing in his million-dollar bathroom, 
and thinkin’ it’s a burglar—” 
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“Hell! Who ever heard of a burglar 
takin’ a bath?” objected Chelsea Pete. 

“ Well, anyhow that’s the way the boob 
in this story dopes it, so he just trots down 
in his nighty, and barefoot, with one of 
. them little trick gats in his mitt. He busts 
open the door and yells ‘ Hands up!’ like 
they do in the movies. And—” 

“ Here!” interrupted his audience, reach- 
ing for the magazine. “Lemme see that 
part! ” 

Hurley obligingly shoved it across the 
wet table top. 

“ There’s a full-page pitcher of it,” he 
pointed out. 

Chelsea Pete registered disappointment. 

“ She’s standin’ with her back to him,” 
he complained, “ an’ she looks all blurred 
under the shower. Blamed poor pitcher, 
I say!” 

The talk drifted to the technique of the 
fictional art. 

“ Listen!” said Hurley, when his pal had 
pushed the magazine back. “‘ I—I—oh, I 
d-didn’t know!’ she gasped. ‘ Oh, this is— 
is h-horrible!’ ” 

“ Thirteen words, at fifteen cents per— 
a dollar ninety-five just for that!” 

Chelsea groaned at the iniquity of a cap- 
italistic society. 

“ Tf I was this guy Hope, I’d make every- 
body stutter in my stories,” he said. 

“ Get this,” continued Hurley. “‘ Noth- 
ing harsher than the product of the looms 
of Lyons or Cathay had ever kissed the 
rosy curves of her sumptuous little person.’ 
That’s three dollars and forty-five cents.” 

“ What’s it mean?” 

“ Mean? Why, that she always wears 
silk underwear.” 

“ Why didn’t he say so, then?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be literachoor—nor good 
business, neither!” 

“ ¢ Never — never!’ he hissed,” Hurley 
read. “Can ye hiss that, Chelsea?” 

“T dunno’s I can,” the other cautiously 
replied; “ but I’d try me damnedest fer fif- 
teen cents!” 

Hurley took the hint, and .went to the 
bar for two more glasses of musty. 

“ Mind what I tell ye, Chelsea,” he said, 
leaning across the table, “ and we'll both 
have money to burn.” 

His hearer cupped a hand to one cauli- 
flowered ear, his eyes nearly as bright as 
poached eggs. 

“ We'll just kidnap this bird Hope, you 
and me!” 
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“ What for? Wot good is he to the likes 
of us?” 

“ What good, asks he! Why, we'll make 
him write one o’ these dinky little stories— 
which he can do easy in a week—and me 
and you will split a couple o’ grand! Do 
you get it?” 

; Admiration showed in Chelsea’s flushed 
ace. 

“T get ya! It’s safer’n kidnapin’ million- 
aire heiresses. But s’pose he won’t write?” 

Hurley made a significant gesture with 
open hand. 

“Don’t worry! He'll write!” 

Darkness had fallen when, their plans 
carefully made, the two passed from the 
saloon to the wet, greasy cobbles of Atlan- 
tic Avenue. At the corner, they separated. 

“You fix up the flivver end, an’ I'll get 
a line on this bird’s habits,” were Six-Fin- 
gered Hurley’s parting words. 


II 


VANE Hope was a young man of regular 
habits. Although he never went to bed the 
same day he got up, he faithfully produced 
a thousand words a day, kept a little red 
leather date book, and was rarely posted 
for dues at any of his clubs. Therefore, his 
sudden and complete disappearance created 
a sensation in circles not without influence. 
The police were instructed to do their best 
to trace him. 

On the night of his eclipse he had dined 
at the Tavern Club, leaving just before 
midnight for the Algonquin, where he 
roomed. It was a fine, dry evening, and 
he chose to walk. 

The policeman on the Park Square cor- 
ner recalled seeing him at just twelve 
o’clock. A clerk in the drug store on the 
opposite corner sold him a box of matches. 
From this point, all trace of him vanished. 
He never arrived at the Algonquin Club or 
at any other place that he was known to 
frequent. 

The streets lying just beyond the Public 
Garden are, by night especially, among the 
quietest in the world. Commonwealth 
Avenue, with its stretch of parkway, its 
clubs, its old family hotels, its swagger 
apartments; Newbury, Marlboro, Beacon 
—names that ring like “ Bunker Hill ” or 
= mapaunet ” upon the Middle Western 
ear! 

It was in the tree-shaded dusk of one of 
these classic thoroughfares that a disrepu- 
table little car overtook Vane Hope, with 

















no one else in sight. It came to a clatter- 
ing pause. The driver and a passenger 
pounced upon the popular author, white 
spats, Vandyke beard, leather-handled 
walking stick and all, and in less than no 
time the street was deserted. Nothing was 
left but a faint smell of gasoline. 

The situation was not, after all, wholly 
novel to Vane Hope. He had made use 
of it, with variations, in several of his most 
successful stories. It was, therefore, all 
the more irritating to him that he could not 
seem to carry it off as at least three of his 
own heroes would have done. He could 
think of nothing practical to do, nothing 
caustic to say. 

A very ill favored stranger sat beside 
him poking a gun against what he in- 
stinctively felt to be a very essential part 
of his person, and eloquently though coarse- 
ly urged upon him the virtue of discretion. 
It was not until two hours later, when they 
had arrived at their destination, that any 
explanation was offered him. 

They sat—the three of them—in a cheap 
cottage in the northern part of Worcester 
County, beside an alleged lake, entirely 
surrounded by busy mosquitoes and stag- 
nant odors. In the season, a few fishermen 
endured its discomforts for the excellent 
strings of hornpouts and white perch which 
the lake afforded, but this was not the sea- 
son. ‘There was a tiny village four miles 
away, with only one house between, and 
that tenanted by a deaf and very un- 
sociable farmer. 

“No harm will come to ye,” Six-Finger 
assured Hope, who sat: smoking disconso- 
lately and slapping at the mosquitoes which 
bored without difficulty through his white 
linen spats. ‘“ We—Chelsea and me—ain’t 
been treated right. Everybody has give us 
the razz, and the bulls have framed us time 
and again and kept us from follerin’ our 
trades. So we decided to borrow an au- 
thor; and we picked on you because you’re 
the real he-writer of Boston. I read lots 
of your stories myself.” 

Despite his alarm and indignation, Vane 
Hope was unable to repress the warm glow 
that always kindles in the breast of the vo- 
tary of art when he is appreciated. 

“Oh, really! I wouldn’t put it as 
strongly as all that,” he protested. 

“ Well—ya git fifteen cents a word, don’t 
ya?” interrupted Chelsea. 

Hope glanced at him in surprise. 
“ Why, yes—more, sometimes.” 
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Hurley slapped his thigh. 
“Attaboy! I told him so, and he 
wouldn’t believe it. All we asks you to do 


is to write us one story. You can doitin ~ 


a week, and then we’ll turn you loose, and 


no harm done.” 
“ But I don’t understand. I'll gladly 


send you both a volume of my collected q 


stories, autographed. Why should you — 
wish a story written especially to order?” — 

“Tt ain’t the story we want, mister; it’s — 
the price. You write the stuff, we cash 
the check—see?” 

Vane Hope opened his eyes to their wid- 
est extent. 

“ But that would let you in for forgery!” 

“ Oh, no, it wouldn’t. You'll write the — 
story under my name— get that? And 
when the check comes I'll cash it down to ~ 
the store where I got our grub from for this 
little trip. If they are leery, I’ll just leave 
them send it to the city bank; and, of 
course, it "ll be good. There won’t nobody 
have nothing on me!” 

“But I never write under a nom de 
plume! They won’t know it is my work 
at all!” objected Hope. ; 

“You said a whole book, mister! You 
bet they won’t. By now, some of your 
friends or creditors is scouting around for 
you; and if a story was sent out o’ this 
jumping-off place under your name, in jig 
time they’d be more editors and publishers 
and idle and disorderly strangers up to this 
pond than there is mosquitoes.” 

Hope wiped his brow with his hand- 
kerchief and shook his head. 

“T don’t know that I can write anything 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 
Literature isn’t like bricklaying, you know. 
One has to dwell in a congenial atmosphere 
—be in the right mood—” 

“Tis getting on toward morning,” Hur- 
ley interrupted. “Time to turn in. You 
sleep on this and see if you can’t get into 
that mood. The sooner you do, the quick- 
er you'll see dear old Boston again. We 
got all the time there is. It’s up to you!” 


Ill 


Hore slept poorly, what with a miser- 
able bed, a constant battle with mosqui- 
toes, and the unprecedented fix in which 
he found himself. After a breakfast of 
abominable coffee and canned pork and 
beans, Hurley led him to a little chamber 
containing only two chairs and a table. 
On the latter stood a battered typewriter, 
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a pile of foolscap, long envelopes, a pencil, 
an eraser, an ash tray, and matches. He 
regarded the layout with pardonable pride. 

“ That’s more’n Shakespeare or Robin- 
son Crusoe ever had,” he asserted. “ Now 
you go to it!” 

At noon, Vane Hope expressed the wish 
to rest, and do a little fishing. Hurley 
agreed, warning him that if he tried any 
funny business, he’d be used for bait. 
Then the three shoved out in a leaky punt. 

They hooked a few languid perch, con- 
versing meanwhile on the subject of Hope’s 
progress. 

“Of course, you understand that plot 
construction is wholly an artificial proc- 
ess,” he explained. “If you can get an 
inspiration, all the better. As for imagina- 
tion, that is expended on the actual com- 
position; but the skeleton—the plot—is 
as mechanical as a blue print.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Hurley. “So I was 
wunst tipped off by Hennery James.” 

“TI decided that, as we are all anxious to 
get it over with, I could do no better than 
fall back on the good old reliable triangle.” 

“ The which?” cried Chelsea Pete, prick- 
ing his thumb as he baited his hook. 

“The so-called eternal triangle—two 
men and a woman, or two women and a 
man.” 

“ Thasso,” agreed Hurley. ‘“ ’Most all 
the stories I ever read was triangular.” 

“ The situation as I have developed it in 
my scenario,” continued Vane Hope, “ is 
one wherein a brilliant young artist, having 
been successful in painting the portrait of 
a society girl—a member of Boston’s in- 
nermost social circle—is, as it were, on the 
threshold of fame and fortune. During 
the sittings, the girl develops a tempera- 
mental quality that leads the painter to 
hope that he may claim her, not merely as 
a patron, but as a bride. She is a striking 
brunette, by the way. Through her he is 
invited to a rather keen affair, where he 
meets a lot of people he wouldn’t ordinarily 
get to know. Unused to rare vintages, he 
overindulges, and is in a fair way to make 
rather an ass of himself, and, naturally, to 
ruin his prospects.” 

Chelsea Pete had been listening open- 
mouthed, oblivious of a nibble at his line. 

“T get ya!” he said. “This bird gets 
soused at his first real party!” 

“ Shut up!” growled Six-Finger, who, as 
a critic of literature, was deeply engrossed 
in this practical demonstration. 
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Vane Hope nodded coldly. 

“ Right here I introduce the other wom- 
an in the story. As I have drawn her, she 
is an appealing little thing—blond, pretty, 
unspoiled, but merely a model. The hero 
has employed her from time to time, has 
petted her a little, but has never regarded 
her at all seriously. It so happens that she 
ekes out her wages by serving at parties as 
rack girl or waitress or ticket taker or 
something of the sort. On this occasion 
she is employed in the men’s hat and coat 
room. She notices the artist, and realizes 
at once that for the sake of his future he 
must be induced to leave. She manages 
to speak to him as he stands near the door, 
and gets him outside. She leaves him on a 
bench while she hurries back for his hat 
and coat and telephones for a taxicab. He 
is sound asleep when she returns. She and 
the chauffeur get him into the cab, and 
drive back to his studio, where she mixes 
him up a bromide, then makes strong black 
coffee on his percolator. By three o’clock 
he is all right again.” 

“ Gee! He must ’a’ had a beaut!” Chel- 
sea sighed enviously. 

“Then what?” demanded Hurley. 

“ Then she goes home,” concluded Hope. 
“Of course, the artist is tremendously 
grateful, and at first is tempted to marry 
the little model. Thinking it over in cool 
blood, however, he realizes what an unsuit- 
able match it would be, and that she hasn’t 
brains enough to rise to the position he is 
bound to gain before long; so he marries 
the other girl. His wife’s first act is to 
make him dismiss his model, because her 
womanly instinct warns her that there is 
some secret between them. This gives the 
story an ironical twist that you may have 
noted in some of my work.” 

“ Rotten!” Hurley shouted. “ That artist 
is a louse! This won’t do at all, mister.” 

“No, really?” Hope inquired, much 
amused. “ And what would you suggest?” 

“ Suggest? Why, that you make a regu- 
lar story out o’ this. You got a swell start, 
and then ya go an’ crab it. He’s got to 
marry the chicken—that’s what he’s got 
to do!” 

Hope laughed tolerantly. 

“ Too trite, my good man. Banal! 
distinctiveness whatever.” 

“The readers want it, just the same!” 

Hope shook his head. 

“Your ending is done to death. People 
are tired of it.” 


No 
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“Well, the readers eat three times a 
day, don’t they, an’ get drunk Sat’day 
nights, an’ take a bath if they remember 
to—but do they get tired of it? You take 
it from me, mister, it’s the good old stuff 
day in and out—fish on Fridays, shootin’ 
craps back o’ the garage, kisses an’ babies 
an’ everybody happy—that keeps this old 
world rollin’ over. Nobody’ll buy the story 
if you end it the way you told it.” 


IV 


At intervals during the next two days 
the argument was resumed; but the author 
would not be budged. Who was writing 
the story, he asked? Did they know his 
business better than he did? If so—and 
so. forth. 

Hurley gave up, but thereafter, when 
Hope rested, he sat himself down before 
the typewriter, and, using his right fore- 
finger, began painfully covering sheets of 
foolscap with words and sentences. 

He carefully read Hope’s script as fast 
as it was turned out, that there might be in 
it no cunningly disguised information as to 
the kidnaping. Then, following his story 
in the main, but changing names and vo- 
cations, he rewrote it with the ending his 
own instinct demanded. 

He spoiled much bond paper before he 
achieved a result that satisfied him. The 
others supposed that he was merely amus- 
ing himself; but on the day when Vane 
Hope’s finished story was mailed from the 
little post office four miles distant, a com- 
panion story went to another magazine of 
equal grade, its address cunningly wormed 
out of Hope. 

The days that followed were cruelly te- 
dious to the three men. Hope sulkily re- 
fused to start another story. They fished 
a little, swam in the lake, and emerged 
dirtier than they went in. They smoked 
too much, played cards for small stakes, 
and yawned. After the third day, Chelsea 
Pete or Hurley drove over to the post office 
every forenoon. When a week had worn 
by, they ran over for the afternoon mail 
as well. 

When, on the ninth day, an envelope 
bearing the return address of the magazine 
to which Hurley had submitted his own 
story was handed to him, his hand trem- 
bled so that he dropped it. The fact that 
it was a small envelope, rather than one 
made to contain returned manuscripts, 
meant nothing te his inexperienced eyes. 


He went outside and sat on the store 
steps while he tore it open. Within was a 
blue strip of paper, which unfolded before 
his amazed eyes as a check for one hundred 
dollars. The accompanying letter read: 


Dear Sir: 

Your story, while very crude and needing much 
revision, is nevertheless so close to the great heart 
of the reading public, and so satisfying in its 
climax, that we have decided to accept it and 
undertake to recast it for publication in the Torch. 

Inclosed please find our check for one hundred 
dollars. 

Yours truly, 
Tue Eprtor. 


“Whee!” yelped Six-Finger, bringing 
the ancient merchant and postmaster to 
his door, disapproval in every wrinkle. 

Chelsea Pete was too bewildered to say 
much. He made no claims to being a liter- 
ary person. 

Vane Hope was frankly peeved. 

“* Now you’re in a nice mess!” he grum- 
bled. “ You stole my story, giving it a feol 
ending. No—I don’t care what the editor 
said. When both of those stories are print- 
ed, somebody is going to get called down 
for plagiarism.” 

“ Anyhow, they’re both signed by my 
name,” replied Hurley. 

“Then you'll be arrested for selling the 
same story to two different markets.” 

All danger of this was removed the fol- 
lowing day, when Vane Hope’s manuscript 
was returned—with a plain rejection slip! 

“You’re a mutt of an author!” stormed 
Hurley. “ You must ’a’ got a reputation 
somehow, and ever since ya been selling 
junk on your moniker. I dught to make 
ya hoof it back to Boston; but if ya want 
to call it just a friendly fishin’ trip, we'll 
do the right thing and take ya back. How 
about it?” 

Hope had no desire to advertise the do- 
ings of the last ten days, and said so: When 
they had left him at a Turkish bath in 
town, and settled for the rental of their 
flivver, the two conspirators had exactly 
eleven dollars and fifteen cents left. 

V 

Once more Chelsea Pete and Six-Fin- 
gered Hurley sat in the back room of the 
Atlantic Avenue saloon. Six months had 
passed—lean months, with many times 
when even musty ale was hard to get. To- 
day they had talked themselves out, and 
Hurley—the literary one—was idly turn- 
ing the pages of a copy of the same maga- 
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zine which had inspired the unprofitable 
kidnaping exploit. 

Suddenly he started violently, as if he 
had sat on a tack. 

“ Fer the love of Mike!” he yelped. 

“ Huh?” grunted Chelsea, who was half 
asleep. 

Stricken wordless, Hurley shoved across 
the magazine. With difficulty, Chelsea 
Pete spelled out the title of a story: 
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SQUARING THE TRIANGLE 
By Vane Hope 


Hurley found his voice. 

“The same story!” 

Feverishly he began counting and esti- 
mating. By the time Chelsea had finished 
his musty, Six-Finger announced the re- 
sult of his calculation: 

“ Twelve hundred and thirty-six dollars 
and forty-five cents!” 

* He covered his face with his hands and 
began to weep. 

“Wassa matter?” Chelsea inquired, sur- 
prised at this gust of temperament. 

“Matter? That crabs my story when it 
comes out, don’t it? Everybody’ll say I’m 
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guilty of that—now—what is it sounds like 
‘ pugilism,’ but ain’t?” 

Chelsea shook his head helplessly. 

“ Somethin’ crooked,” Hurley growled. 
“ Pug—plug—plague—” 

“ Pugilism’s crooked,” ventured Chelsea. 

“ Plagerism!” Hurley triumphantly an- 
nounced. “ That’s what it is—when one 
writer steals another’s dope and gets it 
into print as his own.” 

“ What can they do to ya?” his pal anx- 
iously inquired. “ Send ya up the river?” 

“T dunno and I don’t care. It’s the dis- 
grace I’m beefing about. Every author I 
meet ’Il gimme the raspberry! Course they 
got to stick up for this Hope bird. He be- 
longs, and I’m a rank outsider.” 

“What do you care? Even if ya meet 
any more writers—which I know ya won’t, 
not if ya sees ’em first!” 

Six-Fingered Hurley gazed in distaste at 
his lowbrow associate. 

“ Trouble with you, Chelsea, is that you 
got no artistic temp’rament. You never 
created nothin’, and then seen some four- 
flusher cop the jake and the flowers, too. 
I’m goin’ back to loft workin’. It may be 
risky, but it’s clean!” 





THE POET AND HIS WORDS 


Fair girl, whose humble servant I, 
You watch me at my desk all day, 


Toiling at words, and wonder why. 
*Tis but a hopeless art I ply, 

To find fit words my love to say— 
Words fair enough to match with you; 
White as your bosom, and as blue 
As your blue eyes, and words of gold 
To match your hair. Yea, I grow old, 
Seeking the dictionary through 


For lovely words to match with you! 


The summer I ransack to find 


Words sweet enough to speak my mind. 
On glory of all things that glisten 

. My words I feed, and bid them listen 
To the long rhythm of the sea, 
And bring its music back to me. 
The secret hives of the wild bee 
I rob; through hot and honeyed hours 
I rifle all the meadow flowers, 
And words I find of fire and dew— 
But not a word to match with you! 





Richard Le Gallienne 















Penfield ‘Tuppin’s Quest 


IT PROVED UNFORTUNATE FOR THIS MODERN 


KNIGHT 


ERRANT THAT HIS INTEREST WAS DIVIDED 
BETWEEN PEARLS AND GIRLS 


By Charles Divine 


haze which comes from burned gaso- 
line and an Indian summer after- 
noon. Sleek motor cars glittered like a 
horde of gigantic beetles trapped in a can- 
on. The green and yellow omnibuses 
hunched themselves over the curve of Mur- 
ray Hill like enormous caterpillars with 
their backs in the air. On the sidewalk 
men and women tangled and unraveled 
themselves in a multicolored maze. It was 
there I met Penfield Tuppin, walking ex- 
citedly, staring at the sidewalk and at the 
iron-shuttered doors of basements. 
“ Lost something?” 
As I fell into step beside him, he nodded 
and handed me a badly frayed newspaper 


clipping: 


LOST—Between Hickson’s, 52nd St. and sth Av., 
and Kurzman’s, 36th St. and sth Av., diamond 

bar pin. $200 reward and no questions asked if 

returned to Cashier, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Ore: Fifth Avenue hung that cobalt 


“When did you lose it?” I asked, torn 
between two emotions—surprise at learning 
that Tuppin possessed valuable jewelry, 
and physical distress at trying to keep pace 
with him. 

“T didn’t lose it,” he returned, and went 
on darting here and there impatiently, peer- 
ing constantly among the feet of passers- 
by, and causing some of the more short- 
skirted women to eye him sharply; “ but 
I hope to find it. Sometimes one does. 
Last week I picked up a pawn ticket and 
a diamond ring—imitation, but then you 
know it might have been genuine.” 

His speech was as swift as his course was 
crooked. When at length we turned into 
a restaurant for lunch, he surprised both 
the waiter and myself by ordering nothing 
but oysters. 


_ It was a wistful little mustache. 


After he had consumed two plates of 
them, he commanded a third. With a fork 
he carefully probed each oyster. 

“What on earth are you—” I began to 
inquire. 

“ Pearls,” he announced, and handed me 
another newspaper clipping — this time a 
piece of front page news telling how a 
housewife in Jersey City discovered a pearl 
that was worth four hundred dollars. 
“The other day,” he added, “a woman in 
Maryland opened up a commonplace oys- 
ter, and found a pearl worth fully a thou- 
sand dollars!” 

I stared at him in amazement. He was 
very serious. He bent over his plate with 
the zeal of a treasure hunter opening a 
buried chest. 

His dark, close-lidded eyes twinkled. 
His extremely arched upper lip quivered 
rapidly, to the great peril of his mustache. 
It was 
also unusual—though this is only another 
way of saying that it was Penfield Tup- 
pin’s. It bristled inquisitively. Everything 
about his finely chiseled face gave him the 
look of a seeker; but whether for romance 
or the Holy Grail, the picturesque or the 
Subway, there was no telling. 

At this time he was only a clerk in an 
importing house, though there was some- 
thing about him which made you think that 
he was to a more elegant manner born. He 
was both young and old, gay and sad, 
quizzical and quixotic, and had the air of 
being a fit figure for life to work its ironies 
upon. 

After the third plate of oysters, his at- 
titude was philosophical. 

“ Another day, and no pearl!” 

He took out a little black memorandum 
book and made an entry in it. 
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“ Fifth week—thirty-fifth day—one hun- 
dred and fifth meal—ninety-eighth restau- 
rant. I try to eat in a different place every 
time. It enlarges the field.” 

He closed the book and led the way hast- 
ily into the street, heading at once for Fifth 
Avenue. Dimly in his past, I remembered, 
there was a legend that he had come of a 
family not unfamiliar with the avenue, but 
I had no means of testing the truth of the 
tradition. The name engraved on his card 
was “Penfield Tuppin 2nd.” Why the 
“ ond” I don’t know. I never did. 

During a pause in our progress down the 
avenue I asked him about it. 

“Tt makes me smack of American roy- 
alty,” he replied with an evasive smile. 
“ Thus I scionize myself!” 

The next moment he shook my hand and 
hurried away, explaining that he had to run 
over to the Klaw Theater and look around 
the lobby. 

“ Gold wrist watch lost there—sentiment 
attached!” - 


WHEN I saw Penfield the next time, he 
had given up looking for lost articles, 


though he still thought it a fruitful field for 


sudden gain. Fortune at one fell swoop 
was his aim, causing him to lament that 
there were no lotteries in this country. 

He was devoting his time to the study 
of French, hoping to achieve a perfection 
in it that would win him a coveted position. 
His importing house, he explained, was pre- 
paring to send a representative to Paris, 
and his only serious rival for the post was 
a fellow named Bates. Bates couldn’t pos- 
sibly appreciate the fascination of the 
French capital, and was too much con- 
cerned about vaudeville shows to give any 
of his evenings to the study of French. 

A working knowledge of the language 
was necessary. In six months the exami- 
nation for the position would be held, and 
Penfield considered himself fortunate in 
having found a boarding house where a 
young Frenchwoman was living. 

“Lovely accent! Stays in the dining 
room after the others are gone, and talks 
French to me. Then we go for a walk, and 
the lesson continues. I pay her for it, of 
course.” 

His eyes were bright, lit with a far vi- 
sion, as if he were looking over the bill- 
boarded roof tops of New York to the 
towers of Paris. 
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“ Andrée has even taught me a chanson,” 
he said proudly; “ though I’m not sure of 
the words.” 

And there, in the middle of the crowded 
avenue, he stopped still and began to sing 
for me with staccato cadence: 


“ A la Martinique, Martinique, Martinique, 
Ca qui fait chic, ¢a qui fait chic; 

Pas de veston, pas de pantalon, 
Simplement un tout petit calegon; 
Toujours du plaisir, du plaisir, du plaisir; 
Jamais malade, jamais mourir; 

On dte le calegon pour danser le soir, 

Et tout le monde est en noir!” 


It was true he wasn’t sure of the words; 
but his performance was unspeakably 
quaint. When he finished, and I succeeded 
in dragging him away from the crowd that 
began to collect, I ventured the opinion 
that Andrée’s chanson was at least naive. 

“* She must be pretty,” I added. 

He grew thoughtful. 

“Do you remember what somebody said 
about Cleopatra’s nose—how, if it had been 
a trifle shorter, the face of the world would 
have been changed? Well, Andrée is a 
reincarnation of Cleopatra with her nose 
slightly shortened!” 

And with that he left me, humming “ 4 
la Martinique.” 

Til 


Ir was nearly a year before I bumped 
into him again. I was surprised to find him 
still in Fifth Avenue. 

“| thought you’d be in Paris,” I said. 

“No,” he returned, and I could read 
disappointment in every feature. “ Bates 
won the job.” 

“ Bates?” 

“ Yes, the vaudeville hound.” 

“But you studied hard enough for it 
with—what was her name—Martinique?” 

“No, Andrée.” He sighed. “ That was 
the trouble. I studied too hard with her. 
I can’t tell you what a humiliation it was 
for me to fail in the examination. The 
scene in the office was distressing. There 
was a crowd looking on. My French cre- 
ated a sensation. Everybody laughed. The 
boss wept. It wasn’t until then that I 
made the discovery that there was a physi- 
cal defect in my teacher’s speech. It seems 
that Andrée lisped. I had learned her im- 
pediment as well as her pronouns!” 

I tried not to laugh. 

“ Nobody ever warned me,” Penfield 
went on, as if a great biological injustice 











had been done him, “ that there was such a 
thing as a lisp in French. Of course, I 
protested against losing the job on a mere 
technicality, as you might call it, when my 
intentions were so good. I pointed out to 
the boss how many evenings I had burned 
the midnight oil, while Bates was only 
burning rotten cigars in the balcony at 
Keith’s.” 

I wondered what new activity Penfield’s 
questing spirit would take, for it was as im- 
possible that it should cease to function as 
for a truck driver to quit ogling girls. I 
didn’t have long to wait. He invited me 
to lunch with him, and I discovered that 
he had returned to pearl hunting among 
restaurant oysters, and was bringing all his 
energies to bear on it. 

“Think of finding a _ thousand-dollar 
pearl!” he said, growing enthusiastic again 
as soon as the waiter placed our orders on 
the table. “I could travel for a year on 
that. I will find one!” He consulted his 
memorandum book. “ This is the sixteenth 
month.” 

“ You must be sick of the sight of them 
by now.” 

“Never liked them in the first place,” 
he returned with a grimace. “ Unsightly 
things! Look at them—a gob of proto- 
plasm in a dirty shell; yet out of it comes 
the beauty of a pearl.” 

He speared one on the end of his fork, 
examined it thoroughly, and lifted it to his 
mouth as if it were medicine. 

“ Of course, I can’t afford to order them 
in a restaurant merely for the sake of pry- 
ing about in them. I have to eat them, 


too!” 

I sat back and studied him. He was 
very grave. 

“Twenty-six million bushels,” he said. 

“ What?” I gasped. 


“The annual production of oysters in 
the United States. Amazing, isn’t it? The 
pearl has been associated in all ages with 
beauty and riches. Andrée says that—” 

“ Are you still going with her?” 

“She couldn’t help that lisp. She says 
a Frenchman has called the pearl ‘ nothing 
but the brilliant sarcophagus of a worm.’ 
Descriptive, eh?” 

“Ves. What are your chances?” 

“ With Andrée?” 

““ No—pearls.” 

He blushed. 

“One in a thousand; but from Septem- 
ber to April, inclusive, there are eight 
12 
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months, or two hundred and forty-two 
days. Multiply that number by twelve 
oysters a day—my average intake—and 
you have two thousand nine hundred and 
four for the season. I shall soon have com- 
pleted my fourth thousand.” 

I cautioned him about letting distrac- 
tions interfere with the business of gaining 
a livelihood. 

“ And how about Andrée?” I quizzed. 
“ You confessed to me once that she was 
like Cleopatra.” 

“Well—” Not entirely displeased, he 
replied with such unusual deliberation that 
it was apparent he was going to make an 
important disclosure. 

“ Weil,” he said, “she really is rather 
Cleopatronizing!” 

IV 


ONE evening, a week later, I went to the 
Museum of Natural History to attend a 
lecture by a much advertised traveler. I 
didn’t know who had sent me the ticket, 
though I supposed it had come to me 
on account of my former connection with 
a newspaper. 

When the famous lecturer finished his 
talk, and asked for questions from the audi- 
ence, I heard a voice, which immediately 
struck me as familiar, demanding further 
information about the pearl fisheries of 
Ceylon—a topic mentioned incidentally by 
the speaker. Then I saw Penfield Tuppin 
standing, flushed and inquisitive, at the 
back of the hall. 

“The celebrated pearl oysters of Cey- 
lon,” replied the lecturer, “are not true 
oysters.” 

“ You mean they are unfaithful to their 
mates?” 

The lecturer frowned heavily at what he 
took to be a facetious retort, and stiffened 
pedantically. 

“ They belong to the genus avicula, and 
are therefore more nearly related to the 
genus mytilus, or mussels, than to the ge- 
nus ostrea, or oysters. The paars—mean- 
ing rocks, in distinction to the manul, or 
loose sand, of the Ceylonese beds — are 
often thick with young specimens of sev- 
eral species of avicula.” 

Penfield’s face grew redder. 

“T am grateful,” he retorted in all seri- 
ousness, “ for the illumination—light—cast 
on a subject which until now has been ob- 
scure—dark; and for his scientific phrase- 
ology—-meaning words—I thank the cele- 
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brated circumnavigator— one who goes 
round and round!” 

With that he clapped his hat violently 
on his head and bolted out through the 
door. 

In the street, I overtook him striding 
angrily along and denouncing all scientists 
as being intent on baffling humble seekers 
after knowledge. His wrath didn’t subside 
until he had turned into a lunch room lo- 
cated on the ground floor of the Rialto 
Building. 

I tried to get him away from the subject 
of pearls, which I felt was growing to be 
an obsession with him. I inquired about 
his job. His present one, it seemed, was 
writing for the Rialto, a theatrical weekly 
which was published upstairs—where short- 
ly he would have to go, to finish an article 
for the next issue. 

““ See that middle-aged man,” he sudden- 
ly whispered, “ sitting at the table next to 
the wall—the one with the florid face? 
That’s Mr. Moxon, the owner of the maga- 
zine I write for.” He broke off abruptly, 
his glance resting on the plate of oysters in 
front of Mr. Moxon. “A fascinating 
shell!” His eyes grew bright. “ The ex- 
perience of pearl fishers shows that those 
shells which are irregular in shape and 
stunted in growth, or which bear excres- 
cences, or are honeycomted by boring para- 
sites, are those most likely to yield valuable 
pearls.” 

The next moment, to my astonishment, 
he had risen, and was making his way ex- 
citedly to Mr. Moxon’s table. I would 
have warned him against it if I had had 
time, for the owner of the Rialto had a for- 
bidding look. 

“ Pardon me, sir ”—Penfield pointed at 
Mr. Moxon’s plate—“ but that oyster in- 
terests me.” 

Mr. Moxon frowned. 

Penfield proceeded to explain his interest, 
while Mr. Moxon progressed from bewil- 
derment to indignation. 

“ You are a business man,” insisted Pen- 
field. ‘‘ My proposition should appeal to 
you, offering, as I do, to pay you one dol- 
lar for one oyster out of a plateful of six, 
the total price of which is only forty cents. 
With that dollar you can buy two more 
plates and have enough left for a tip. I am 
in earnest.” 

Mr. Moxon’s reply was instantaneous. 

“ You are insane!” 

He called loudly for a waiter. 
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“T am Mr. Tuppin, one of the new men 
on the Rialto.” 

“You are Mr. Tuppin,” glared Mr. 
Moxon, “one of the men fired from the 
Rialto!” 

V 


PENFIELD found another job, and the 
pearl hunt continued. At our next luncheon 
engagement he provoked astonishment by 
ordering oysters when they were out of 
season. 

“I know there’s no R in this month,” he 
retorted defiantly to the waiter; “ but oys- 
ters I order, and oysters I eat!” 

When they came, he seized his fork, and, 
after exploring them eagerly, ate them less 
eagerly. It wasn’t long before he let out a 


“ Ptomaine poisoning!” 

He made a wry face, and, reaching into 
his pocket, produced a disagreeable-looking 
little brown bottle. 

“ The antidote,” he said, and swallowed 
a spoonful of its contents. “ I always carry 
it with me. I’ve been poisoned a dozen 
times, but, thanks. to this prescription, I’ve 
avoided any serious illness.” 


VI 


WHEN I met him again, the following 
November, I was shocked by his appear- 
ance. He was thinner, his face was hag- 
gard, and his wistful little mustache was 
distinctly pathetic. I knew that something 
extraordinary must have happened to him. 

He led me out of the street and into the 
far corner of a hotel lobby. When he be- 
gan speaking there was a tragic note in his 
voice. 

“T had just recovered from the last at- 
tack of abdominal pains, and had gone to 
the movies with her.” 

“With whom?” 

“ Andrée. It was one of those South 
Sea Island pictures taken in South Benson- 
hurst, or some such exotic land. ‘To Have 
and To Hold in Tahiti "—that sort of thing. 
It began with the caption: ‘ When you see 
a rope of pearls around a woman’s throat, 
do you think of the toil, the suffering, it 
has cost to put them there?’ Well, J did. 
I thought of it. In that moment I realized 
to the utmost the drama of my own life. 
A glamour of romance settled upon it, even 
on this prosaic island of Manhattan, where 
I had sweated at pearl fishing in my own 
humble way and under great difficulties. 
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I had not for a day neglected my restau- 
rant oysters. All through the picture I suf- 
fered with the hero, just as he, I felt, would 
have suffered with me. Our quest was the 
same; we were kin. ‘ When you see a rope 
of pearls around a woman’s throat, do you 
think of the toil, the suffering, it has cost 
to put them there?’ I looked at Andrée’s 
throat. It was beautifully soft and white, 
and there were dusky little shadows at the 
back of her hair. Pearls would have looked 
well ‘there. 

“ Coming out of the place, I suggested 
that we should have a bite to eat. You see, 
I—I had grown quite fond of her. In fact, 
I knew it was love, and I resolved to pro- 
pose to her that very night. A restaurant 
was a more fitting place for such a decla- 
ration than our boarding house. In the 
boarding house we should be alone in an 
onion-scented hallway, and I might not 
have the courage; whereas in the multitu- 
dinous solitude of a Broadway restaurant, 
over my plate of oysters, I would feel a 
greater confidence. 

“*T’yve never eaten oysters,’ said An- 
drée, after we were seated. ‘I guess I'll 
have some, too.’ 

“ We began to eat. I was between my 
third and my fourth oyster when I paused 
and prepared to tell her. My heart was 
thumping madly. I could feel it against 
the cigarette case in my breast pocket. I 
leaned across the table toward Andrée. She 
was lovely! She was on her second oyster. 

“* My dear,’ I began, and then stopped 
suddenly. 

“ Andrée was making a wry face. She 
had bitten on something hard. A moment 
later it lay on her open palm—a beautiful 
iridescent pearl, shining with pale pink 
lights. I caught my breath and gazed at it 
spellbound. It was such a fine specimen 
that I saw it was worth eight or nine hun- 
dred dollars, perhaps a thousand. A small 
fortune—to me! I forgot all about the 
proposal I had started to make. 

“¢ See what I found!’ cried Andrée, with 
the delight of a child. 

“Then her native sagacity returned, and 
she speculated shrewdly on its value. 
Trembling with excitement, I put out my 
hand. 

“*¢ Give it to me, Andrée,’ I said. 

“She drew back and refused. 

“<T found it. It’s mine!’ she declared. 

“ What was I to do? Through my mind 
flashed a paraphrase of the movie caption— 
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‘ When you see a pearl in a woman’s hand, 
do you think of the toil, the suffering, it 
cost to put it there?’ Of course my mind 
saw it all. The drama of waiting which 
had been mine through months of oyster 
eating had culminated in this pearl that lay 
in Andrée’s hand—the prize of my long 
search, the treasure I had sought with so 
much toil and ptomaine. 

“* Give it to me,’ I insisted, reminding 
her of all this. 

“*“ No!’ she retorted haughtily. ‘It was 
in my oyster.’ 

“* But it is my supper. I’m paying for 
it, you know!’ 

“T could scarcely control my voice. I 
was thinking only of the injustice of being 
robbed of my prize after all the labor of 
my prolonged quest. Andrée opened her 
purse contemptuously. 

“*<T’ll pay for your old supper,’ she said, 
flinging down a bill; ‘and I'll keep the 
pearl!’ 

““ My emotions overcame me. I snatched 
the pearl out of her hand. She screamed 
and leaped to her feet, she who but half an 
hour before had been leaning against my 
shoulder in the theater, so docile and inti- 
mate. She grabbed my hand and bit it. It 
wasn’t love. 

“Then the waiters came running to 
where we were struggling. The pearl 
dropped from my hand, and I found my- 
self being hustled out into the street by the 
belligerent waiters, while Andrée, the pearl 
in her possession again, cried out how I 
had tried to rob her. Her indignation was 
French and effective. I had to go away 
with a couple of policemen. In court, the 
judge gave me ten days. Women must be 
protected in public places at night, he said. 
When I came out of jail, they told me at 
the office that my place was taken.” 

He stopped, and ran a thin hand over 
his haggard cheeks. That was the end, he 
said with a sigh; but when we started for 
the street again, his old impatience re- 
turned, his mustache bristled as buoyantly 
as ever. 

“T’ve got to hurry along now. I’m due 
at my new job in five minutes. S’long!” 

“ Where are you working?” I called after 
him. 

He turned tentatively on his heel. His 
face shone, and, before vanishing in the 
crowd, he cried enthusiastically: 

“Tn a restaurant. I open all the oysters 
myself!” 














XXVII (Continued) 


Blake is, Mr. Morris,” said the 

woman confidently. ‘“ She’s been 
in my house for about a month. She come 
to me on the rst of June, or a day or two 
before that.” 

“ Mary!” muttered Donald to himself. 
* Here all this time, while we’ve been hunt- 
ing the country over!” Aloud he said 
eagerly: “ And she’s there now?” 

“She is that, Mr. Morris. 
straight from her.” 

“ Did she send you to me?” 

Donald’s question was anxious, but filled 
with wondering hope. 

“ Well,” said the visitor, slightly evasive, 
“you can’t exactly say she sent me—not 
exactly; but she'll be all right when she 
sees you—I’m sure of that.” 

“All right?” asked Donald quickly. 
“What do you mean by ‘all right’? Is 
she ill? Is anything the matter—” 

“ Now, now, don’t get excited, Mr. Mor- 
ris,” the woman interrupted. “ She’s all 
right. She’s well and comfortable—just a 
little queer, maybe, but nothing to speak 
of, and when she sees you—” 

“ But I don’t understand—” Morris be- 
gan anxiously. 

“No, probably you don’t. I’d better 
tell you the whole story, and then you'll 
see just how the land lays.” 

Donald, restraining his impatience, sank 
into a near-by chair, and the woman, lean- 
ing forward, spoke confidentially. 

“My name’s Shultz— Mrs. Gertrude 
Shultz, though all my friends call me Tru- 
die,” she said, in what she evidently con- 
sidered a society manner. “I keep a very 
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classy boarding house for ladies and gentle- 
men on West Forty-Ninth Street. About 
the rst of June a young lady comes to my 
house—a very beautiful young lady, I 
think you'll agree, Mr. Morris. She’s very 
quiet, respectable, and ladylike.” Donald 
shuddered. “She keeps herself to herself, 
and at first she paid right along, as a real 
lady should. I thought, from the start, 
that her manner was a bit strange; but I 
didn’t really begin to notice nothing till 
just a week or so ago. I hadn’t seen much 
of her, to tell you the truth, Mr. Morris, 
for she never come down to meals. Until a 
short time ago she paid to have them sent 
up. After that, she only took the room, 
and had her meals out, I suppose, though 
I never seen her go out that I can remem- 
ber; but, of course, I’m that busy, what 
a all the gentlemen taking up my time, 
an = 

Donald was frowning heavily. He was 
not at all interested in Mrs. Shultz’s per- 
sonal preoccupations, and his interruption 
was rather brusque: 

“What name did this young lady give 
when she came to your house, Mrs.—Mrs. 
Shultz?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? She give the 
name of Curwood.” 

Donald caught his breath. 

“ Curwood?” he asked sharply. Re- 
membering the name that Clancy had dis- 
covered at Hobart Falls, he repeated it 
again: “ Curwood?” 

“ Of course I’m aware now that it wasn’t 
her real name,” the woman went on know- 
ingly. “ As soon as I seen her photo in the 
paper, it set me thinking. I couldn’t get 
it out of me head. The more I thought, 
the surer I was; but this child don’t go off 
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half cocked, believe me! So, thinks I to 
myself, I know a place where they sells pic- 
tures of actors and actresses, and I steps 
over to Broadway and buys three of Mary 
Blake, all different views. I studies ’em, 
you may be sure; and when I goes up to see 
if she can come across with the bit of money 
she’s owing me, I give her the once over, 
and there ain’t no doubt left in my mind. 
There couldn’t be. It’s Miss Mary Blake, 
all right, all right! You can put all your 
money on that horse, Mr. Morris,” she con- 
cluded confidently. 

Donald Morris shut his teeth together. 
He could not bear to think what this month 
had been to Mary, shut up in the sort of 
house this woman would have. 

Why had Mary hidden there? What 
reason could there have been? As to her 
identity, he had no doubt. The woman 
Shultz was sharp and keen enough; and 
there was the name—Curwood. It was an 
unusual name, and Clancy was sure that 
his information was correct. No, there 
could be no doubt. 

It was horrible to Donald’s sensitive na- 
ture to be obliged to make use of this wom- 
an, but he saw no other way. 

“T think you told me you noticed some- 
thing strange in the lady’s manner, Mrs. 
Shultz.” His voice was abrupt, though he 
strove to speak in his usual tone. “ Just 
what did you mean by that?” 

“ Why ”—the woman hesitated slightly, 
though Donald was under the impression 
that she was not trying to be evasive—“ I 
don’t quite know how to put it, Mr. Mor- 
ris; but it seemed to me that Miss Blake— 
or Miss Curwood, as she calls herself—has 
kind of lost her memory.” 

“ Just how do you mean?” asked Don- 
ald, groaning inwardly. 

If the woman was right, if Mary’s mind 
was affected— 

“She doesn’t even seem to remember 
who I am,” answered Mrs. Shultz. “ When 
I asked who her friends were, and if some 
of ’em mightn’t stake her for a while, she 
looked at me kind of blank like, and she 
says, putting her hand to her head, like 
this, ‘ Friends! Friends! I don’t believe 
I have a friend in the world!’ You know, 
Mr. Morris, that’s all nonsense. A young 
lady like her is bound to have all the friends 
she wants. Then, when I found out who 
she was, why, ’twas only natural I should 
come to the gentleman the paper mentioned, 
thinking that any one that knew the poor 
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thing would be glad to help her. Of course, 
if you don’t see your way to that ”—Mrs. 
Shultz’s raised eyebrows and lifted chin 
were slightly aggressive—“ why, the paper 
give the name of her manager, Mr. Fred- 
erick Jones, and I can go to him. I don’t 
believe he’s no tightwad, and I guess he’d 
be glad to—” 

Donald Morris leaped to his feet. His 
subsequent actions were almost automatic, 
so poignant were his emotions. 

“Wait one moment, Mrs. Shultz,” he 
said hurriedly. “I'll go with you at once. 
Just wait one moment!” 

He dashed through the hall and into a 
big library at the back of the house. Seat- 
ing himself at a telephone desk, he called 
O’Malley. 

“T can’t come to your office to-night, 
Captain O’Malley!” he said, when the con- 
nection was made. 

Donald spoke rapidly, and the old man 
at the other end of the wire caught the ex- 
citement in his tone. 

“ Why, what’s up, Mr. Morris?” he asked 
quickly. 

“IT know where Miss Blake is, O’Mal- 
ley,” Donald cried. “ She’s staying with 
a woman who’s here in the house now. I’m 
going to her at once. I—” 

“ Don’t you want me to go with you, 
Mr. Morris? I can as well as not, and I'll 
keep in the background if you say so. 
Don’t you think it would be advisable? 
Where is she?” 

“She’s on Forty-Ninth Street, near 
Broadway.” O’Malley whistled under his 
breath, but Donald did not hear him. “I 
don’t quite know whether—” he added, and 
hesitated. 

“ Pick me up at the northwest corner of 
Broadway and Thirty-Ninth Street,” said 
O’Malley crisply. ‘“ I'll be there before you 
are, and it won’t cause any delay. If you 
find that you don’t need me, I'll just stay 
in the cab.” 

“ All right, O’Malley! I think I'll be 
glad to have you along,” Donald agreed. 
With a caution born of his estimate of Mrs. 
Gertrude Shultz, he added: “ Don’t men- 
tion your—your profession before the per- 
son you'll find in the cab with me. I'll say 
that you’re a friend of Miss Blake’s.” 

“T’m on,” said O’Malley briefly. 

Morris hung up the receiver and went 
swiftly back to the reception room. 

“T’m ready to go with you now, Mrs. 
Shultz,” he said. 
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The woman gave him a long, calculating 
glance, and followed to the waiting cab. 


XXVIII 


GERTRUDE SHULTZz listened attentively 
while Donald instructed the cabman to go 
to the address she had given on West 
Forty-Ninth Street, but to stop on the way 
and pick up another passenger on the north- 
west corner of Broadway and Thirty-Ninth 
Street. She looked at him shrewdly from 
the corner of her eye as the cab started 
forward. 

“ Who’s your friend, Mr. Morris?” she 
inquired. “I shouldn’t think Miss Blake 
would be any too crazy to have a crowd—” 

“It’s a friend of Miss Blake’s,” Morris 
said promptly; “some one who is almost 
as much interested in finding her as I am.” 

“Oh!” observed the woman, and re- 
mained silent for several minutes, much to 
Donald’s relief. 

She started talking again—it was obvi- 
ous that she could not be silent for long— 
but she said nothing of any consequence 
to Donald. Her chatter annoyed him, be- 
cause it gave him no time to think, and he 
was relieved when he saw O’Malley’s bulky 
figure standing at the appointed corner on 
Broadway. 

The old detective jumped in, with sur- 
prising agility for one of his age and figure, 
almost before the cab came to a standstill. 
After being introduced to Mrs. Shultz, he 
bore the brunt of the conversation. Even 
then, however, Donald had little opportu- 
nity for concentrated thought, for his at- 
tention was distracted by the clever way in 
which O’Malley drew the woman out, mak- 
ing an excellent impression by the interest 
he showed in her personal concerns. 

The adaptable old fellow had no diffi- 
culty, apparently, in meeting her on her 
own ground. In the few minutes which 
elapsed before the cab stopped in front of 
her house, he had gained such headway that 
she made no difficulty whatever about his 
accompanying Morris. 

She opened the door of the big and some- 
what shabby house with her own latchkey, 
and requested the gentlemen to follow her 
upstairs. Donald hesitated to go up unan- 
nounced, but she imperatively overruled his 
objections. 

“ Your best bet is to go in sudden, Mr. 
Morris,” she said. “It may be a shock, 
but, if you ask me, I think a shock is just 
what the poor thing needs.” 
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O’Malley cast a sharp, questioning look 
from one to the other, and Mrs. Shultz told 
him of Miss Blake’s loss of memory. 

“] think she’s right, Mr. Morris,” he 
said, when he understood. “ I’ve had some 
experience—I mean I’ve seen a case of this 
sort, and it was just the shock of seeing 
some one well known in the past that 
brought the lost memory back. It’s worth 
trying.” 

Donald agreed to that, and all three, 
Mrs. Shultz in the lead, went up the heavi- 
ly carpeted stairs. When they reached the 
top floor, she pointed to a door, and, plac- 
ing her finger on her lips, knocked softly. 

“Who’s there?” 

Donald started forward at the sound of 
the voice within the room. O’Malley put 
his hand on his companion’s arm. 

“ Wait!” he said, in a whisper. 

“It’s only me, deary,” said Mrs. Shultz 
in honeyed accents. She tried the door, and, 
finding it locked, added more sweetly still: 
“ Won’t you let me in?” 

There was no answer except the sound 
of a key turning in the lock. Mrs. Shultz 
cast a warning glance at the two men, 
opened the door, and stepped quickly in- 
side, leaving it ajar. 

“ How are you to-night, deary?” 

“T’m very well, I think. I’m not sure. 
What is it you want? You've been here 
before about something—but what it was, 
I can’t remember.” 

At the first words Donald started again, 
convulsively. He stepped close to the door 
and listened intently to the voice—that be- 
loved voice, now so uncertain, so strangely 
altered, yet the same—the same! 

“Oh, forget it, deary,” Mrs. Shultz re- 
sponded, with exaggerated cheerfulness. 
“We won’t talk about that now. I’ve 
brought a friend to see you. That’s the 
way Trudie looks out for them she takes 
a fancy to. I’ve brought an old friend.” 

There was a low murmur, and the wom- 
an, evidently replying to it, said: 

“You look all right, deary. He won't 
mind.” Donald knew that she had turned 
toward the door, for her voice was louder 
as she added: “ Come in, Mr. Morris!” 

“T'll stay here,” whispered O’Malley in 
Donald’s ear. “ Leave the door open. I'l 
keep out of sight.” 

Scarcely hearing, with heart beating wild- 
ly, Donald pushed open the door. 

“ Mary!” he cried chokingly. “ Mary! 
At last!” 
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She was seated on the other side of a 
small table, leaning slightly forward, her 
cheek resting on her right hand, in a posi- 
tion poignantly familiar; but the exquisite 
face—oh, how changed and ravaged it was! 
Only the great gold-gray eyes burned with 
the old fire. 

“ Mary!” Donald cried again, and threw 
himself on his knees beside her. 

Mrs. Shultz, keeping herself well in the 
background, watched with calculating eyes. 
O’Malley, in the hall, saw the woman at 
the table draw back, turning sidewise in 
her chair. 

“J—TI don’t understand!” 
was sweet, low, and troubled. 
to know you? I can’t think.” 

She passed her hand across her forehead, 
pushing back the lovely curves of soft, dark 
hair. 

“Oh, Mary!” There was heartbreak 
in the tone. “ Don’t you remember? It’s 
Donald—Donald. You must—” 

“TI can’t remember,” she said gently, 
drawing her worn silk negligee closer about 
her. “ There was some one— some one 
once, who spoke to me like that; but it was 
long ago—long ago, I think.” She looked 
at the upturned face steadily, trying to 
thread her way back through the darkness 
of her mind. “ Who was it? There have 
been so many—so many faces. They come 
and go—in dreams — but they have no 
names. They’re like scenes in a play. The 
curtain comes down, and it’s all dark—all 
dark—” 

The beautiful voice trailed off into si- 
lence, and again she dropped her cheek on 
her hand. 

“But, Mary, Mary!” 

Donald strove, in agony, to regain her 
attention by the reiteration of her name. 
She roused herself a little, and looked at 
him again. 

“Why do you call me that?” she asked 
confusedly. ‘“ My name is Rosamond— 
Rosamond Curwood.” 

“T know, dear,” he replied gently; “ but 
you were called Mary on the stage. Try 
to remember! Mary Blake—that was the 
name you used. Can’t you—” 

She shook her head slowly, wearily. 

“ Don’t—don’t confuse me,” she said. 
“T can remember that my name is Rosa- 
mond Curwood. It’s all I can remember. 


The voice 
“ Ought I 


Don’t take that away from me!” 
Donald could not give up. Again and 
again he tried to call back to her remem- 
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brance something out of the past; but she 
only shook her head blankly, becoming 
more and more troubled and uncertain, 
until at last he dared not go on. With a 
hopeless gesture he rose to his feet. Be- 
fore he had reached the door, she had re- 
lapsed into the old position, her eyes star- 
ing absently before her. 

In passing, Donald made a sign to Mrs. 
Shultz, and together they left the room, 
softly closing the door upon the hopeless 
and helpless figure. 

Without a word, O’Malley put his kind 
old hand under Morris’s arm. Realizing 
the young man’s need of physical as well 
as moral support, he led him quickly down 
the stairs, with Mrs. Shultz following close 
behind. 

“ There’s just one thing to be done, Mr. 
Morris,” said O’Malley, as soon as they 
reached the ground floor; “ and the quick- 
er, the better. What we want is a doctor— 
an alienist.” He felt Donald wince. “I 
know it’s hard, but it’s got to be faced. 
There’s always hope in a case of this kind. 
Most of ’em recover sooner or later, I 
think; but we want a specialist—the best 
in town. I would suggest—” 

“Stevens,” Donald interrupted, with 
eagerness. “I'd rather have John Stevens 
than any one else.” 

“The very man I was thinking of,” 
agreed O’Malley. “ There’s nobody like 
him in the country.” 

“ And he’s a personal friend of mine, 
too,” said Donald. “ There’s hardly any- 
thing we wouldn’t do for each other, and—” 

“ Got a telephone here?” inquired O’Mal- 
ley, turning sharply to Mrs. Shultz, who 
had been silently listening. 

“Oh, yes, sir—just at the back of the 
hall.” 

She pointed. O’Malley started toward 
the instrument, which could be dimly seen 
in the shadow of the stair; but Donald 
checked him. 

“It would be better for me—it’s late, but 
Stevens will come for me,” he said, and 
went’ quickly to the telephone. 

While he was talking, Mrs. Shultz came 
up close to O’Malley and spoke in a soft, 
wheedling voice. 

“You won’t let Mr. Morris forget that 
it was me that found Miss Blake for him, 
will you?” she said. “A gentleman like 
him would be sure to be grateful, I should 
think. There’s the matter of a week’s rent 
unpaid, too. Of course, there’s no hurry 
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about it, now I know who her friends are; 
but you'll see he doesn’t forget, like an old 
dear, won’t you? I’d hate to be speaking 
to him myself, when the poor young man’s 
in such trouble and all.” 

“You needn’t worry, Mrs. Shultz,” 
O’Malley replied gruffly. “ You'll be paid, 
and paid well, if you’re good to the poor 
young thing upstairs.” 

“ Oh, you can be sure of that, sir,” she 
said, beaming at him. “I'll treat her as 
if she was my own dau—sister, I mean. 
Yes, sir! Anything that Trudie Shultz 
can do for her is the same as done. I’ll—” 

“Stevens is coming right down. He'll 
be here in a few minutes,” said Donald, 
advancing quickly from the other end of 
the hall. 

“Won’t you gentlemen come into my 
boudoir and wait there?” Mrs. Shultz hos- 
pitably suggested. “ It’s right here handy, 
on the ground floor.” 

Donald shook his head, and O’Malley 
declined politely. 

“We'll be all right here,” he said, mo- 
tioning to a plush-covered settle that stood 
against the wall. “ We needn’t keep you 
any longer, Mrs. Shultz.” 

The detective spoke pointedly, and the 
woman, realizing that she had no further 
excuse for lingering, said sweetly: 

“If you need me, I'll be right on the 
job.” 

. She went down the hall, disappearing 

through a door at the back. They were 
forced to recall her, however, when Dr. 
Stevens came. 

“ Better have some woman, Don,” the 
doctor said. “I hadn’t time to get hold of 
a nurse. Better have the woman of the 
house, especially since the patient is used 
to seeing her.” 

So it was that Mrs. Shultz, as well as 
Donald and O’Malley, accompanied the 
physician to the top floor. The woman 
knocked softly and went in alone. Pres- 
ently she came back to the door and beck- 
oned to Dr. Stevens. Morris and O’Malley 
remained in the hall. The door was partly 
open, and they could hear the doctor’s 
quiet, assured voice and an occasional low 
reply. 

In a little while they heard him speak 
quickly to Mrs. Shultz, and both of them 
came into the hall. The doctor was frown- 
ing angrily. 

“ When did she have something to eat?” 
he asked sharply, jerking his head in the 
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direction of the room they had just left. 
: Speak up, woman! When did she eat 
ast?” 

“ T—I don’t know,” Mrs. Shultz faltered, 
under the doctor’s steady glare. “ She isn’t 
boarding here any longer. She just has the 
room, and she owes me for that, for more’n 
a week. I never thought—” 

“TI guess that’s the truth, anyway,” said 
the doctor. ‘“ I don’t suppose you ever did 
before, but for God’s sake, think now, and 
think quick! Have you any bouillon—any 
milk in the house? The girl is starving. I 
don’t believe she’s had a mouthful for days. 
We'll have to see about the other trouble 
later. She must have food now, and quick. 
Don’t stand there, woman! .Get down to 
your kitchen as fast as the Lord will let 
you, and bring me milk, some raw eggs, a 
little sherry or brandy—” 

“My God!” groaned Mrs. Shultz. 
“There ain’t been a drop of sherry or 
brandy in the house for two months, I got 
some gin—” 

“Get the other things quick,” said 
O’Malley. “ Gin won’t do as well as—” 

With a funny little look he slipped his 
hand into a rear pocket. 

“It’s the best, doctor.” The hand came 
out, holding a small flask. ‘I can vouch 
for it—the best French brandy in New 
York.” 

“Good!” said the doctor, with a little 
gleam in the eye that he turned on O’Mal- 
ley. ‘“ Now, Don, you go to the nearest 
restaurant and get ’—he reeled off a list of 
light and delicate but nourishing edibles. 
“You won’t need to hurry. She'll do with 
the eggnog for an hour, at least; so get 
good things, and take your time.” 

“ All right!” said Donald, grateful for 
the opportunity for action. “I'll be back 
as quickly as I can make it; but, John—” 

“ Yes?” 

“ Can’t we take her out of this dreadful 
place—now, at once? I can’t bear to think 
of her with that hyena of a woman who left 
her to starve—to starve! God! When I 
think of it—” 

“ The woman will treat her well, if she’s 
paid,” said O’Malley. “I can vouch for 
that, at least.” 

“Then pay her! For God’s sake, pay 
her!” cried Donald, pulling a roll of bills 
from his pocket and thrusting them into 
O’Malley’s hands. 

“ Better leave her here, in any case, for 
to-night, Don,” advised Dr. Stevens. “I 














can get her into my sanitarium to-morrow, 
if you’d like that.” Donald nodded eager- 
ly. “And I'll get a nurse for her here, 
right away, but I think you’d better sweet- 
en up this woman.” 

“ This ‘ll do it,” said O’Malley, peeling 
off a bill of large denomination, and hand- 
ing the rest of the money back to Donald. 
“ This will do for a starter, with the hope 
of benefits to follow.” 

“Go ahead, Don, and don’t worry about 
anything here,” said the doctor comfort- 
ingly. “I’m not going to leave till I see 
that things are right.” 

Donald, after a grateful look at John 
Stevens and O’Malley, and an anxious, 
longing glance at the closed door, ran rapid- 
ly down the stairs. 


When O’Malley reached his old-fashioned 
bachelor quarters, late that night, there was 
an almost unacknowledged feeling of half 
amused satisfaction in his mind. The sit- 
uation was painful enough, to be sure, and 
he was full of sympathy for young Morris; 
but, in spite of all, there was a certain com- 
pensation in the fact that he had put one 
over on Peter Clancy. While he had not 
been exactly instrumental in finding Mary 
Blake, he had been on the job when she 
was found— and that was incontestably 
comforting to his sporty old heart. 

He was, therefore, in a somewhat mixed 
frame of mind as he undressed, but above 
all other considerations one thought was 
uppermost: 

“T’ll have news for you, Pete, my lad, 
when you get back from your wild-goose 
chase!” he said to himself, as he stooped 
ponderously to untie his shoes. 

Just then the telephone that was installed 
in the corner of his bedroom rang out loud- 
ly in the midnight stillness. O’Malley mut- 
tered an impatient word, as he kicked off 
a shoe. 

“ Tf it’s a wrong number again, I'll give 
that operator the devil!” he thought, has- 
tily crossing to the telephone. 

“Ts this Captain James O’Malley?” 
asked the voice in the instrument. “ Tele- 
gram for you,” it continued, at his gruff 
response. 

“ All right!” said O’Malley. “ Shoot!” 

“Got the goods—’ ” 


“What?” cried O’Malley “ Repeat 
that, please!” 

“ * Got—the—goods,’” the voice reiter- 
ated, with bored distinctness. “ ‘ Meet us 
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Pennsylvania Station, Saturday morning, 


eleven forty-five from Chicago. Say noth- ~ 


ing yet to D. M.’ Signed ‘ Pete ’—did you ~ 
get that?” a 

“ Pennsylvania Station, eleven forty-five — 
from Chicago, Saturday,” repeated O’Mal- 
ley slowly. “ Yes, I’ve got it. Thanks!” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“ Saturday—that’s the day after to-mor- 
row,” he considered, and sat down heavily ~ 
on a chair. “‘ Us—meet us,’ Pete says. — 
Now what the devil has he turned up?” he — 
went on wonderingly, half aloud. “ What 
—the—devil?” 

XXIX 


Ir chanced that O’Malley had little diffi- 
culty in following Peter’s instructions in 
regard to Donald Morris, for they had but 
a few minutes’ private conversation to- 
gether during the next day. O’Malley easi- 
ly filled that short time by reporting Peter’s . — 
discovery of the Italian, Angelo Russo, in 
the Blake apartment, and the man’s subse- 
quent confession, which practically ex- 
plained the condition in which the apart- 
ment was found. 

Donald listened to the recital with little ~ 
of the interest he would have felt two days 
before. His whole mind was occupied with ~ 
the discovery they had made on the pre- 
vious night. His heart was wrung by the 
fact that, though Dr. Stevens had reported 
his patient to be physically much improved, 
she still insisted that she knew no other 
name than Rosamond Curwood, she seemed 
to have no memory of the past, and she 
showed not the slightest sign of recognition 
when Donald approached her. 

As early in the morning as possible, she 
was removed to the doctor’s private sani- 
tarium. She quietly and unquestioningly 
accepted all the arrangements that were 
made for her comfort, and appeared grate- 
ful for the consideration shown her, to a 
certain extent; but evidently it was all like 
a dream to her, and her manner remained 
absent and listless. 

All that day and the morning of the next 
Donald spent in the sanitarium, or at his 
home in Gramercy Park, within reach of 
the telephone, hoping, longing, for news; 
but none came. 

At two o’clock on Saturday, as he was 
rising from an untasted luncheon, he was 
summoned to the telephone by John Stev- 
ens, who told him, with evident sympathy, 
that there had been no change whatever, 
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but that he was preparing to try an ex- 
periment that afternoon. 

“And I don’t want you, Don—under- 
stand?” he said firmly. “ You can’t be of 
any assistance, and you’d much better stay 
where you are. I'll phone you the instant 
I want you, but it won’t be until five 
o'clock, anyway. I promise to let you 
know then, or soon after. And, Don,” he 
concluded, with a queer note in his voice, 
“there is hope, my boy—more than hope 
for you, I firmly believe. Be patient, and 
trust me!” 

In a whirlwind of anxiety and emotion, 
Donald spent that afternoon pacing back 
and forth, back and forth, the length of the 
great house, listening for the telephone’s 
insistent ring, wondering, hoping, doubt- 
ing, and hoping again. 

At last he felt that he could bear the 
period of enforced inaction no longer. He 
would go up to the sanitarium, he decided, 
and spend that last agonizing half hour be- 
fore five o’clock on the spot. There could 
be no harm, he argued, in waiting down- 
stairs in the reception room. And if there 
was news—good news— 

He summoned a cab in haste, and drove 
rapidly to the sanitarium, which was on 
West Seventy-Sixth Street. 

An extraordinarily neat maid answered 
his ring. 

“ Dr. Stevens is in the house,” she told 
him, “ but he’s with one of the patients 
upstairs. I don’t think he can be disturbed 
just now,” she added apologetically. 

“No, no!” said Donald quickly. “I 
wouldn’t bother him on any account. I'll 
just wait here in the reception room, if I 
may, till he comes down.” 

Accordingly, he passed into the pleasant- 
ly furnished room, to the right of the hall, 
and waited—waited with every tautened 
nerve stretched, it seemed, to the breaking 
point. Though there were many books ly- 
ing about, he could not read. He could 
not even remain seated for more than a 
moment at a time. Restlessly he paced 
about; touching various things on the man- 
telpiece and the table, neither knowing why 
he picked them up, nor noticing when he 
put them down. And all the while he was 
listening intently — listening for he knew 
not what. 

The big, broad, sunny house was very 
still. Once or twice a soft footfall on one 
of the upper floors brought his heart into 
his mouth; but the sound passed away into 
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silence, and no one went up or down the 
stairs. 

Again, for the twentieth time, he looked 
at his watch. Five minutes to five—and 
John had promised— 

Suddenly he heard a slight commotion 
at the top of the house. He turned swiftly 
toward the door, his clenched hands pressed 
tightly together. Mary was on that floor, 
he knew, and he took a step forward. 

Now he could faintly hear voices—sev- 
eral voices, speaking very low. Once he 
imagined he heard a woman’s sob. Then 
there were footsteps upon the stairs. 

He waited, breathless, keeping himself in 
hand with an iron grip. He waited, mak- 
ing no sound. 

Then, at the head of the lower flight of 
stairs, he heard Dr. Stevens’s voice. The 
doctor was speaking to some one behind 
him, and there was a ring in his tone which 
caused Donald’s heart to leap up and his 
blood to pound in his temples. He took 
one step nearer the door, and at that in- 
stant Dr. Stevens saw him. 

“ Don!” the physician exclaimed, with a 
curious note of anger—almost of alarm— 
in his voice. “ Don, I told you not to come 
here—not to come here on any account! 
I thought I made it plain. Oh!” 

The expression on Donald’s face had al- 
tered from confusion and surprise to blind- 
ing, dazzling amazement. He was not con- 
scious that there was any one present, save 
that one figure among several figures com- 
ing down the stairs. He cried out. He 
threw out his arms. 

“ Mary!” he said in a choking whisper. 
“You know me! You know me, at last!” 

Then, with a sudden cry, he recoiled in 
horror. The woman who, at the mention 
of his name, had turned toward him with 
a gasp of surprise, had at the same instant 
stepped full into the light. In her clear, 
beautiful eyes there were love, pain, fear, 
hope—and an agonizing tenderness. Swift- 
ly she put up her hand and covered the 
right side of her face; but Donald had 
seen—had seen, upon the smooth curve of 
chin and neck—a great red mark, like the 
print of a bloody hand. 

He stood aghast, amazed. All his senses 
reeled. 

“ Anne!” he cried, incredulous, staring. 
“ Anne!” 

“Oh, Donald!” she moaned. 
mean it to be like this, dear! 
mean it to be like this!” 


“T didn’t 
I didn’t 











“ Mary’s voice!” he muttered, still star- 


ing at her. “ But the mark-—the mark was 
on Anne’s face, Clancy told me. You are 
Anne?” 


She bowed her head in silence. 
filled her glorious eyes. 

“ And Mary—is upstairs?” he breathed. 
“ And yet, when you speak, it’s impossible 
not to believe—” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s my sister Rosamond up there,” she 
faltered. ‘“ My poor, misguided little sis- 
ter, whom I lost, years ago—whom I loved 
more than anything I had left in the world, 
until I saw you. I never heard of her, 
never saw her again, until to-day. You 
never saw her, Donald. You never saw 
her until—was it yesterday? We always 
looked very much alike, except—” She 
pressed her hand closer against her cheek. 
“Tt was no wonder, seeing her as you did, 
that you mistook her for—” 

“T can’t understand!” Donald gripped 
his head with both hands, gazing at her 
with strained, bewildered eyes. “ You are 
Anne?” 

“ Yes,” she answered sadly, “ I am Anne 
Curwood. Forgive me! Oh, forgive me, 
dear!” She stretched out her hands plead- 
ingly. “I had planned it all so differently! 
You can hardly forgive me now; but try to 
understand. There is no Mary Blake. 
There never has been. It was I—Anne. 
There is no one but Anne.” 

“ No one but—Anne!” he repeated, in- 
credulous. 

“T tried to tell you before—before I 
went away—as soon as I knew that you— 
that you cared, Don—as soon as I was sure. 
I started to write it in the letter I left for 
you, but I hadn’t the courage. ‘ My sis- 
ter Anne, with whom I live —I remember 
I wrote that far, and crossed it out. I was 
going to say, ‘ My sister Anne, with whom 
I live, is a myth. There is no such person 
living. I have lived alone through all these 
years, and played two parts—’” 

Donald gazed at her with comprehension 
dawning in his eyes. His very soul shud- 
dered at the fearful disfigurement which 
seemed like a desecration of her wonderful 
face. His intense, passionate love of all 
that was beautiful and perfect wrought in 
him, for a moment, a feeling of horror—a 
fearful, almost physical recoil. 

And if it was thus with him, he thought 
wildly, what must it have been to her— 
sensitive, -high-strung, with magnificent 
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gifts? It was a handicap which, in her 
chosen profession, could never be overcome, 
unless— 

In a blinding flash, he saw the reason 
for her deception of all the world—a de- 
ception which had finally involved himself. 


He understood, with sure, keen insight, 
what her temptation must have been—and,  ~ 


understanding, he forgave. 


The expression of his eyes altered. It — 


was changed, illuminated, with a love tran- 


scending all things. Again he stretched out 


his arms. 

“ Mary!” he whispered. ‘“ Mary!” 

With a little cry of joy unspeakable, she 
started toward him—and stopped. 

“ No, no!” she said softly. “ Not yet! 
Not yet, my beloved! I have suffered— 
suffered, to come to you clean. I said I 
would come to you clean, or not at all!” 

Then, to his amazement, she drew a 
handkerchief from her breast and turned 
away from him to a small mirror that hung 
against the wall. 

Another moment—and she faced him. 

Radiant, glorified love was in her eyes, 
and on her perfect face there was no mark 
or blemish 

XXX 


“ It was your own fault, Don—your own 
fault, boy!” Dr. Stevens remarked, with 
partly assumed annoyance. “If you had 
waited at home until I phoned, you never 
would have seen Miss Blake with that 
dreadful thing on her face. It was part 
of the experiment I was trying upstairs.” 

He looked across his private office at a 
stately figure ensconced in the largest chair 
in the room. 

“Tt was Mrs. Rutherford who suggestel 
how it could be managed,” he continued. 
“She made Miss Blake up with her own 
fair hands; and Mr. Clancy backed me up 
in style.” 

He glanced aside at Peter, who was sit- 
ting near him. 

“ But somehow I can’t quite understand 
it,” said Donald, looking down into the 
glowing face:so near to his, as he and Mary 
—as he insisted on calling her—sat together 
upon a couch. “ The mark, dear ”—he 
clasped her hand tenderly—“ was a birth- 
mark, wasn’t it? I thought that it was 
practically impossible—” 

“ And I used to think so, too, Donald,” 
she interrupted. “ For the last few years 
I’ve hunted up every report—all the ex- 
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periments of this kind that have been tried, 
for I wanted—oh, I wanted so much to be 
rid of the hideous, dreadful thing! Last 
autumn I saw one of the best specialists 
here. He said something might be done 
by skin-grafting, but that it would be a 
long and painful experiment. I was play- 
ing then, of course, and couldn’t give up 
the time. Just after that there was an 
article in a silly magazine called Beauty, 
which told of a wonderful discovery made 
by a doctor in a little place near Chicago, 
named Cordenham. It was some new kind 
of ray, which destroyed the coloring matter 
in the skin. I subscribed for the magazine, 
but there were only two more notices, and 
they weren’t very convincing. In the mean- 
time I went to the library and looked for 
more authentic reports in all the current 
medical journals. I found the experiments 
of Dr. Witherspoon mentioned, but the 
articles seemed to indicate that nothing 
conclusive had been done at that time. Oh, 
Donald, can you imagine how I watched 
for the later numbers of that magazine?” 

“ And when they came out, Mr. Morris,” 
Peter interjected, “‘ Miss Blake cut out 
some of the articles and saved them. That 
was how I traced her.” 

“You found them in her apartment?” 
asked Donald. ‘“ You didn’t tell me that, 
Clancy.” 

“No,” answered Peter promptly, “ for 
the simple reason that I didn’t find the 
articles. It was like the old story of the 
fisherman who was about to take a party 
out among some dangerous reefs. When 
asked if he knew where the submerged 
rocks were, he said, ‘I don’t know where 
they be, but I know where they ain’t!’ 
Well, that was my case. I found the maga- 
zines that the articles had been cut from, 
pretty early in the game, but I didn’t see 
any significance in that till I knew—well, 
most of the facts. Then I went back to 
the apartment and examined every maga- 
zine from which anything had been clipped, 
noting the date and the page. After that 
I went to the library, and found that the 
missing articles all pointed ‘one way. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, they pointed to Dr. 
Witherspoon and Cordenham.” 

“ You’re all right, Clancy,” said Donald, 
with evident sincerity. “ You certainly are 
a wonder!” 

Peter looked a little sheepish. 

“Tt would have been more to the point 
if I'd made my discovery a little earlier,” 
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he said. “ Miss Blake was almost ready 
to come back to town when I found her.” 

“Yes, Donald,” said Mary, looking at 
him with concern in her beautiful eyes. 
“ Dr. Witherspoon was aimost ready to let 
me go. Oh, my dear, if I had known it 
would take so long, I never would have left 
you in suspense all these weeks! I would 
have told you everything, and taken the 
risk; but the very last thing I read, a few 
days before I went away, was an article 
giving a full description of a wonderful 
cure made by Dr. Witherspoon, which took 
only three days and was absolutely suc- 
cessful. From previous accounts in the 
medical journals I knew that the operation 
was considered dangerous, but I had fully 
made up my mind to take the risk. I had 
my plans all laid, and that Saturday morn- 
ing I drew enough money to see me through. 
My only doubt was whether or not to tell 
you. Then, that last night—that last 
night, dear—my courage failed utterly. 
When you spoke of my imaginary sister 
Anne, with such confidence in me in your 
dear voice—oh, Donald, every time you 
mentioned her, I felt—I can’t tell you how 
beneath contempt I felt! To deceive you 
—oh, Donald!” 

“ Don’t—don’t think of it, dearest,” he 
said gently. “I quite understand.” 

“ Oh, you’re wonderful, wonderful!” she 
said, with tears in her eyes. “It would 
have been different if I had realized what 
a bad case mine was. The position and size 
of, the mark, and my nervous exhaustion, 
all told against me; and after the very first 
treatment I collapsed utterly. I knew 
nothing for days and days. They kept me 
under anesthetics, and the treatment went 
on. When I came fully to myself, it was 
so near the end, I was so close to achieving 
my heart’s desire, that I made up my mind 
to wait—just a little while, dear—to regain 
my strength, and then come back and tell 
you everything. Oh, Donald!” She 
paused, and looked deep into his eyes. “I 
wonder if you can quite realize what the 
whole thing meant to me! I knew you 
loved me, but I also knew how you shrank 
from anything ugly, abnormal. I had good 
reason to know. And the thing had been 
a nightmare to me all my life long. I 
couldn’t bear it any longer. If the opera- 


tion failed, I had made up my mind, Don- 
ald, that I would never, never see you again 
—that Mary Blake should vanish — that 
there should be no one left but Anne, and 











that she would never be found. There 
would be nothing left in life for her, and 
she would have been quite ready to lay it 
down!” 

“Oh, Mary, Mary!” he cried. Unheed- 
ing the others in the room, he threw his 
arms about her and held her fast. “ It 
wouldn’t have mattered if the experiment 
had failed, dear. I love you, you/ You 
must have seen, just now, out there on the 
stairs—you must have realized that it 
would have made no difference!” 

“Oh, yes, Donald, yes,” she sobbed. “TIT 
saw—lI saw it all, and I can’t help being a 
little ‘glad to know that not even that hid- 
eous disfigurement could make a differ- 
ence; but I never would have caused you 
that pain, not even for my poor sister’s 
sake, if I'd had any idea—” 

“And that’s what made me so angry 
with you, Don,” said Dr. Stevens, striving 
to break the emotional tension of the scene. 
“ As I said before, if you’d only waited, as 
I told you, you’d have been saved a lot. 
You see, Don,” he explained, “I have a 
very strong professional interest in the case 
upstairs. There was just one chance in a 
million of helping Miss Rosamond Cur- 
wood to regain her memory, and the Lord 
put it into my hand. I do think, now, it 
was that good old chap O’Malley who first 
made the suggestion. It seems he had an 
experience once with a similar case, where 
the patient was confronted with some one 
well known in the past.” 

“ And this is how it happened just as it 
did, Mr. Morris,” Peter broke in eagerly. 
“T had wired O’Malley and Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, from Cordenham, to meet us at the 
Pennsylvania Station. Miss Blake didn’t 
want me to telegraph you. She was afraid of 
the shock, and it would have been impossi- 
ble to explain—well, everything, you see, in 
a telegram. We got in about noon, and 
O’Malley told us of the discovery you had 
made. We compared notes, and Miss Blake 
was certain that the person you had found 
must be her twin sister, who disappeared 
years ago. Miss Blake was naturally all 
broken up over the whole thing. O’Malley 
had a hunch that if the two sisters were 
suddenly brought together, it might bring 
Rosamond to herself. He called up Dr. 
Stevens, on his own, while we were going 
over to Mrs. Rutherford’s hotel, where we 
were going to ask you to come. By the 
time we had seen to Miss Blake’s luggage, 
and got to the hotel, Dr. Stevens was there, 
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waiting for us. He was keen on making 
the experiment, and we couldn’t do any- 
thing with him ”—Peter glanced quizzical- 
ly at the doctor—*“ until he had tried it out. 
Both Miss Blake and I wanted to get you 
first, but he said he wasn’t at all satisfied 
with Miss Curwood’s condition, and that 
the thing should be tried at once, if it was 
to be any good. Miss Blake became 
alarmed at that, and agreed. Right there 
we struck a snag. Miss Rosamond would 
never know her sister without the — the 
mark, which had been successfully removed. 
Then Mrs. Rutherford came to the front. 
‘ Why not paint it on again?’ she suggested, 
and that she did—did it to perfection, I will 
say.” 

“ So I telephoned to keep you out of the 
way, Don,” added Dr. Stevens, “ and you 
upset all our plans.” 

“ But you haven’t told me yet whether 
you were successful,” said Donald, who, 
with Mary’s hand held close in his, had 
followed the conversation intently. “ Were 
they right, Mary? And is your sister—” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“ She knew me, Donald. She recognized 
me; but she remembers nothing—nothing 
at ail—that has happened since we were 
little children together. Perhaps—oh, per- 
haps, Donald, it is just as well. She has 
no painful memories, and her life must have 
been very hard, I’m afraid. Dr. Stevens 
says—” 

“We can hope—we can always hope,” 
said the doctor comfortingly; but by the 
look in his eyes Donald Morris knew that 
there was little hope, in this world, for 
Rosamond Curwood. 

“We'll take care of her, Mary,” Donald 
said gently. ‘“ We'll take care of her to- 
gether, dear!” = 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Mrs. Rutherford spoke, for almost the first 
time. 

“ Look here, Don!” she said, in her deep, 
commanding voice. “I don’t want you to 
blame Anne for having played a part to the 
world.” 

“JT don’t, Aunt Kate,” he said, looking 
not at her, but at Mary. “I under- 
stand—” 

“ But that’s just it,” interrupted the old 
lady. ‘“ You understand a part—that’s all. 
I know you have a lively imagination, and 
I will say, Don, that you’re—that you're a 
pretty satisfactory person, take it all in all; 
but I want you to understand that it was 
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I who put Anne up to the whole thing. I 
guess I’ll need a few prayers if my poor 
old soul is ever to get out of purgatory!” 

“ Don’t talk that way, Aunt Kate,” said 
Donald, smiling at her perturbed face. 

“ All right, Don,” she agreed; “but I 
want you to know, just the same, how the 
whole thing came about. This clever young 
countryman of mine ”—with an apprecia- 
tive glance at Peter — “figured out the 
whole affair’ His knowledge of it came to 
me like a bolt from the blue. I had never 
seen him, you know, till you introduced 
him to me in Fennimore Park, and you 
may imagine my surprise when he told me 
who he was, and what he was doing. Then, 
without more ado, he plunged into the very 
middle of the situation, and announced, in 
a whisper that would have done credit to 
Henry Irving: ‘ Mrs. Rutherford, there has 
never been in that apartment in New York 
but one person—and her name is Anne 
Curwood.’ Why, I was simply taken com- 
pletely off my feet!” 

She glanced about to note the effect of 
these lines, dramatically uttered. 

“T told him after that,” she went on, 
“ what I’m going to tell you all now—you 
who know some of the facts. It was all 
my fault. I found Anne slaving her youth 
away in menial tasks, and I found out that 
she was the daughter of my old friend Win- 
throp Curwood.” 

“Winthrop Curwood of the old Athe- 
nzum company?” asked Donald, with keen 
interest. “Why, I’ve often heard my 
mother speak of him. She knew his people 
in England.” . 

“Yes, Don—that’s the man; but please 
don’t interrupt. I want to get the whole 
thing off my mind. My conscience has 
been worrying me se much, in the last few 
days, that I must clear it, and take all the 
blame. This is how it was—I discovered, 
almost at once, that Anne had inherited her 
father’s wonderful gifts, and that he had 
given her a perfectly marvelous training. 
He had become blind—stone blind, poor, 
poor Win!—and teaching her had been his 
one pleasure and recreation. He had done 
wonders for her, and probably had great 
hopes for her future. He never knew of 
her disfigurement. Anne told me all this, 
with tears in her eyes. She said she could 
never bring herself to tell him that there 
would be no possible chance for her on the 
stage. When she told me that, I had a 
great idea. I took her up to my room, and 
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I made her up with my own hands. No- 
body was ever more skillful at that than 
Kate Rohan.” There was pride in the 
deep old voice. “I made her look at her- 
self in the glass. You could see the birth- 
mark in the bright daylight—a little, not 
very much; but when I drew the blinds 
and turned on the electric lights, there 
wasn’t a trace—not a trace. 

“ Then I thought it all out. She couldn’t 
be seen in the daytime, in a bright light, 
without the defect being discovered. If it 
was once known, it would be talked about, 
and I could see that Anne would neyer be 
able to stand the kind of notoriety it would 
bring her. She was too terribly sensitive 
about it. I was at my wit’s end for some 
time, and then, suddenly, I saw a way out. 
I got Arthur Quinn to come up to Fenni- 
more Park. I made Anne act for him, after 
I had made her up as she ought to look on 
the stage. He was crazy about her. When 
I saw how he felt, I told him everything, 
including my plan — which was that she 
should be two persons, instead of one. I 
even picked out a name for her—Mary, 
for my own mother, and Blake, which was 
part of her mother’s name, Blakeslee. As 
Mary Blake, she was to astonish and de- 
light the world; and as Anne Blake, she 
was to pursue her daily round, without any 
subterfuge, other than the change of name. 
I suggested, too, that she should play the 
double part, while she was about it—that 
she should play Mary with spirit and pride, 
standing tall and straight, as she always did 
when she was taken out of herself; that she 
should let Anne be as she really was— 
plainly dressed, timid, quiet, retiring, 
stooping a little as she walked or stood. 
To me this was an added touch to the dra- 
matic possibilities of the situation; but 
Anne looked at the whole thing with dis- 
taste, and it took some time to persuade 
her. 

“ At last, however, she yielded. I ar- 
ranged everything for her with Arthur 
Quinn, contracts and all. We even man- 
aged to have her photographed so that the 
photographer didn’t suspect. That was a 
rather ticklish business, for the camera 
sometimes sees what the eye doesn’t; but 
we took care of the lighting, and the re- 
sults were perfectly satisfactory. I found 
the apartment in Waverly Place, and we 
furnished it together.” 

“ And had special lighting installed,” put 
in Peter eagerly. 
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“ Ah, -you noticed that, did you, Mr. 
Clancy?” The keen old eyes flashed him 
a quick look. ‘“ Yes—you see she had to 
make up for Mary Blake at home, and we 
were taking no chances with the gas, which 
was already there. Anne was staying at 
my hotel, as my companion, so all that was 
easily accomplished. Then, when she be- 
gan to make money, we had to get banking 
accommodations for her. Arthur Quinn 
managed that. He took her to the Scoville 
Bank, where he had an account, and intro- 
duced her.” 

“Did he introduce her twice?” asked 
Peter quickly. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Rutherford, giving 
him a keen glance. “He waited for a 
cloudy day, when there would be artificial 
light in the bank. Then he took Mary 
Blake, and helped her to open an account. 
That was just in case of emergency. We 
had planned that Anne should be the one 
who would make deposits, as a general 
thing, and draw out money.” 

“So you made the account subject to 
the order of either of the sisters,” said 
Peter. “I found that out, almost the first 
thing; and it gave me a fearful jolt, let me 
tell you!” He did not think it necessary 
to explain why. “I saw the signature card 
at that time, and there was something 
about the appearance of the two names 
which struck me as being peculiar. Miss 
Mary’s writing was large and sort of flow- 
ing, while Miss Anne’s was small, and 
slanted the wrong way. At the first glance 
they didn’t look a bit alike, but—well, I 
didn’t think so much about it at the time, 
but later I happened to see a letter written 
by Anne Curwood to an old friend of hers, 
named Walter Lord, up in Hobart Falls. 
I—I made an opportunity to examine it 
carefully, and I found that while it was 
signed ‘ Anne,’ the writing was unmistak- 
ably Mary’s. Then I began to sit up and 
take notice. Here were twin sisters, who 
in childhood—I had seen photographs of 
both—looked almost exactly alike, save for 
one thing. I learned from Walter Lord that 
both children had exceptional dramatic tal- 
ent; but also, to my surprise, that Anne 
was much the cleverer of the two. I knew 
that Rosamond had disappeared when the 
girls were about eighteen years old, and 
had never been heard of since, and that 
Anne had gone away, later, with a Mrs. 
Rutherford. That’s how I first got hold of 
your name, Mrs. Rutherford.” 
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All were following Clancy’s recital with 
breathless interest. Kate Rutherford nod- 
ded at the mention of her name. 4 

“On top of all this,” continued Peter, ~ 
“T found that letter to Walter Lord, and 
I knew—yes, I was absolutely certain— 
that the two signatures at the bank had 
been made by the same hand. Well, I 
thought to myself, what in the world does 
that mean? I went carefully over the facts 
we had turned up in New York. Mary 
Blake was a brilliant, successful actress, 
but she knew no one personally, so far as 
we could find out, except Mr. Morris and, 
to quote the Italian janitor, ‘a fine, grand 
lady’ who sometimes came to the apart- 
ment. Her manager, Frederick Jones, 
didn’t appear to know her, except profes- 
sionally. From him I found out that she 
associated with none of the members of the 
company; and I learned something else, 
which came back to me later—the curious 
fact that she always rehearsed in costume, 
with a full make-up. She went out in the 
daytime only when it was absolutely nec- 
essary, was always heavily veiled, and al- 
ways took a cab. 

“On the other hand, Anne was well 
known to the janitor, to various tradesmen 
in the neighborhood, and to the people at 
the bank. They all described her to me, 
and the descriptions were practically iden- 
tical. I remembered that no one had ever 
spoken of the two sisters as if they had 
been seen at the same time; that only one 
of them—Anne—had left the least trace 
when, as we all thought at the time, both 
of them disappeared; that there were many 
of Mary’s clothes left in the apartment, 
and practically none of Anne’s. Always 
and everywhere, I heard of Anne’s fearful 
handicap. I thought of it this way and 
that, and there was only one theory that 
would fit the facts. It seemed absurd to 
me when it first flashed into my mind—and 
that was at the time when I realized that 
only one person had signed at the bank. 
You will remember, Mr. Morris, that I had 
seen part of a letter to you, signed ‘ Mary,’ 
and the writing was identical with that of 
Walter Lord’s letter from Anne. Then it 
came back to me that I had noticed a re- 
markable similarity in the two signatures 
at the bank, and I was sure—sure! It 
seemed impossible, but I figured it all out 
that day, on my way from Hobart Falls 
to Fennimore Park. When I heard Mrs. 
Rutherford’s voice, at your sister’s house, 














Mr. Morris, and realized that it was the 
same voice that had called Anne Blake, on 
the morning of our discovery in Waverly 
Place, and that the name was the same as 
that of the lady who had taken Anne Cur- 
wood away from Fennimore Park — well, 
you can imagine my feelings!” 

“ And it was only on guesswork, young 
man, that you made me disclose a secret 
I’d kept for years!” said Kate Rutherford 
severely. “If I had known that—” 

“No, you wouldn’t, Mrs. Rutherford,” 
Peter interposed. “You wouldn’t have 
kept it to yourself. You know you were 
too much alarmed by Mr. Morris’s appear- 
ance to keep the matter secret any longer.” 

“ And, after all, Anne,” said Kate Ruth- 
erford, holding out her hands in a gesture 
almost of supplication, “ it was my secret, 
in a way. At least, I was responsible. It 
was my fault. You would never have gone 
into it at all, but for me. I had such a 
hard time persuading you—” 

“ And I would never have been persuad- 
ed, Donald,” a soft voice interrupted—“ I 
think I would never have been persuaded, 
but for one thing, which Mrs. Rutherford 
never knew.” For a moment Mary Blake 
looked into the eyes of her lover. “ You 
don’t remember, dear, I know,” she went 
on. “ It was long, long ago—the first time 
I saw you—” 

“At my sister’s house in Gramercy 
Park,” said Donald. 

“ No, dear—long before that. You were 
riding through Hobart Falls with some one 
—a lady—on horseback, and you stopped 
at old Walter Lord’s, you and she, to have 
him take your pictures. I remember it 
well.” Her voice was very quiet, full of 
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restrained emotion. “I remember the sun- 
light on the trees, and on your face. I was 
there, on the steps, and you saw me. I 
noticed the quick shiver of disgust when 
you caught sight of my poor face. You 
closed your eyes for a second—and I went 
quickly away. You would not remember, 
but it seared deep into my soul!” 

Peter Clancy rose abruptly, and, quietly 
passing over to the window, stood with his 
back turned to the room. Dr. Stevens un- 
obtrusively joined him, and the two men 
stood looking out, with unseeing eyes. Mrs. 
Rutherford sat very still. Her great dark, 
youthful eyes were full of tears. 

The two fine young creatures at the other 
end of the room were oblivious of all, save 
each other. Anne Curwood was still speak- 
ing to the man she loved. 

“ Afterward, Donald, when I was em- 
ployed by your sister in Fennimore Park, 
I saw you often, but I kept out of sight. 
I watched you from behind the curtain at 
the door, working in your studio there. 
You were rapt, absorbed. I had little fear 
that you would ever think of the poor girl 
who came in to do cleaning. Every line of 
your face grew familiar to me, in those 
days. In the brief moments that I could 
snatch from my work I learned to read 
your face. I knew when your work was 
going well, and rejoiced with you. I saw 
the light in your eyes—your smile. It was 
the thought of making something of my- 
self, of being some one— some one you 
would not shudder to look at—that in- 
duced me—”’ 

He turned and caught her in his arms. 

“Mary!” he whispered upon her lips. 
“ Mary!” 


THE END 








GYPSYING 


Sweet, give me thy hand, 
And we will go 






Gypsying through the land; 
And all the winds that blow 
Shall lead with song 


The happy way along. 


Love, give me thy lips, 
Thy lifted eyes, 


And we will sail dream ships 
On deeps of Paradise! 

The world shall be 
A far, faint memory. 





F. L. Montgomery 
















